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Introduction 


George Gemistos Plethon is certainly one of the most important, but at the 
same time also one of the more mysterious figures of Byzantine and Renaissance 
philosophy. The lectures on Plato he gave to the Florentine humanists during his 
stay in Italy — directly or indirectly — helped to promote the renewal of Platonic 
philosophy in the West. However his own version of Platonism has arguably 
not yet been sufficiently explored and his religious beliefs and their relation to 
his philosophical thought have not received a satisfactory treatment either. Both 
topics, his Platonism and his religious beliefs, will be the focus of the present study. 


The Man and his Work 


George Gemistos, later also surnamed Plethon, was born in Constantinople 
presumably to a pronotarios of St Sophia, Demetrios Gemistos,’ some time 
before 1360.2 He might have studied under the famous philosopher Demetrios 
Kydones, who played an important role in introducing Latin scholasticism into 
Byzantine thought,?anda mysterious Jew Elissaeus,* but we cannot be entirely sure 
in either of these two cases. Gemistos appeared in Constantinople around 1405, 
but shortly afterwards moved to Mistra, the capital of the Despotate of Morea 
(the present Peloponnese) where he was active at the court of the Despot as one 
of his officials* and at the same time as a distinguished humanist and teacher of 














Bessarion, De nat. 93.10 (Latin version): Plethon Constantinopolitanus, Alexandre 
1858, p. v, n.1. For George Gemistos’ father Demetrios see Woodhouse 1986, p. 17. 
* This date can be deduced from the statement of George of Trebizond, according to 


which Gemistos died almost one hundred years old (centum enim pene misera aetate annos 


complevit), Comp. IU, penultimate chapter = LEGRAND IIL, p. 289; cf. Woodhouse 1986, 
pax 


> From the passage in which Gemistos mentions his discussion with Kydones about 


Plato, Ad Bess. II 467.18—22, it is clear that he at least knew him. Nonetheless whether he was 
really his pupil remains far from certain — see Woodhouse 1986, p. 22, pace Demetracopoulos 
2004, pp. 29-31, Demetracopoulos 2006, p. 279; see below, p. 184, n.95. 

* See below, pp. 191-204. 

5 See Filelfo’s letter from 1441, Ad Sax.: [Gemistus] est enim iam admodum senex, 
quique magistratum gerit nescio quem. 
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ancient Greek thought and culture.* He must have soon become well known as 
a statesman, philosopher and an authority on the ancient Greek world. In spite 
of being a layman, he travelled as a counsellor with the Byzantine delegation to 
Italy to participate in the Council at Ferrara and Florence in 1438-1439 where 
the Church union was to be concluded. There he met Italian humanists and 
gave his famous lectures on Plato’s philosophy.’ After the Council whose result, 
namely, the union of the Eastern and Western Churches, he rejected, Gemistos 
returned to the Peloponnese and spent the rest of his life in Mistra.’ He died 
most probably in 1454, although the year 1452 is usually accepted as the date 
of his death.’ A few years afterwards, he was accused of paganism and ancient 
Greek polytheism by his main personal as well as philosophical opponent, 
Scholarios, who finally managed to seize and burn Gemistos’ most important 
work, the Laws, discovered after his death.!° His alleged polytheism, inspired 
by Plato, subsequently began to provoke condemnation and censure but also 
fascination among Byzantine and Renaissance thinkers, and his remains were 
even transferred to Italy in 1464 by his admirer Sigismondo Malatesta, who 
buried Gemistos in his neo-pagan Tempio Malatestiano in Rimini." Writing 
around 1490, Ficino famously claims that Gemistos’ lectures on Plato during 
the time of the Council were an impulse which 20 years later inspired Cosimo 
de’ Medici to found the Platonic Academy in Florence and to charge him with 


© ‘Woodhouse 1986, pp. 33-47, 79-118. 

7 Tbid., pp. 118-88. 

°  Ibid., pp. 215-39, 267-82, 308-21. 

” Monfasani 1976, pp. 163-70, 2005a, pp. 118, 119-20, 2006 contra e.g. Alexandre 
1858, p. xliii, with n.2, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 3, 5, who accept the earlier date on the basis of a 
manuscript note: Mnv. iovv. Ke’ Nie’ eteAevtnoev 0 SiddoKaAoc 6 Téuootos [sic] huépa Sevtépa, 
dpa a tig Nuepac [= 26 June 1452]. One may note the corruption of Gemistos’ name to 
‘Gomostos’ which may be explained by the fact that the note stems from Demetrios Raoul 
Kabakes, notorious for his bad spelling of Greek; see Monfasani 2006, p. 459. In contrast, 
Monfasani concludes for 1454 on the basis of his overall reconstruction of the chronology 
of Trebizond’s works, travels of Bessarion and his associates, as well as a treatise by Gemistos 
opponent Matthew Kamariotes. Moreover, there is one fact that may further support the 
later date of his death. When Scholarios is writing about the events in the late 1440s and 
the early 1450s, he says that although Gemistos replied to his Defence of Aristotle, he himself 
could not do the same because of ‘the fate of our country. “O pév obv abbic dvréypage, 
TOV QULTOV TPdG TE AploTOTEAN Kal pds, Exetvw SGEv ovvnyopobvtac, &y@va memompevoc, 
‘Huds S€ 1 tig matpidoc dvttypdgelv ab éxwAve cuuqope ... Ad Jos. 156.14-16. It is thus the 
fall of Constantinople, and not the death of Gemistos, which is mentioned as the obstacle 
that prevented Scholarios from answering properly. This would certainly fit better with the 
sequence of events in which Gemistos died a year after 1453 and not the year before. 

© See below, pp. 223-4. 

'’ Woodhouse 1986, pp. 159-60, 374-5. 
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making a Latin translation of Plato.!? His (posthumous) portraits have been 
identified in a painting by Cristofano dell’Altissimo kept in Uffizi and in a 
famous fresco, the Procession of the Magi by Benozzo Gozzoli, in the Palazzo 
Medici Riccardi, both in Florence." In the later tradition he was regarded either 
as a scholar and Platonic philosopher — although not always as a reviver of 
ancient paganism — or as a prominent anti-Unionist."* 

Gemistos left behind numerous texts covering such diverse disciplines as 
grammar, rhetoric, literature, music, geography, astronomy, ancient history, 
politics, religion, philosophy and theology.” Although some of them are only 
excerpts and summaries from ancient authors, most probably made in his school 
for teaching purposes, the wide range of his interests definitely shows that he 
was not only an excellent scholar, but, in fact, a kind of polymath." For practical 
reasons, the present study will have to concentrate only on the texts that are 
in some way relevant for his philosophy, although those political, religious and 
theological treatises that contribute to the understanding of his philosophical 
thought will be discussed here too. 


12 Ficino, Enn., prohemium. There is a scholarly dispute how faithfully Ficino’s account 
describes the real events and in what way it should be in fact understood; cf. recently 
Monfasani 201 lc, esp. 65-6, 68, with further literature. 

3 Neri 2001, pp. 12-14, Ronchey 2006, pp. 115, 464, tab. 40, 42. 

14 Kndés 1950, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 375-8, Monfasani 1994, 2005b. 

5 For an overview of Gemistos’ works see Woodhouse 1986, pp. xvi-xviii. 
Unfortunately Woodhouse fails to note that later Masai 1963 found out that an unpublished 
treatise On Fortune (Iepi téyns) is in fact a text by Alexander of Aphrodias and not by 
Gemistos as he claimed in his previous works. Similarly, On the Procession of the Holy Spirit 
(epi thc exnopevoews tod dyfov mvevpatoc) is a later forgery published under the name of 
Gemistos: see Monfasani 1994. For other Gemistos’ unpublished texts and the survey of 
manuscripts see also Masai-Masai 1954, Dedes 1981. See also Tambrun 2006, pp. 35-50, 
and Neri 2010, pp. 196-225. 

16 Woodhouse 1986, pp. 27-8. 
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Gemistos and Scholarship 


The secondary literature on Gemistos is surprisingly rich.'7 Modern Plethonic 
scholarship begins with the works of Wilhelm Gass,"* and especially Charles 
Alexandre,” who around the middle of the nineteenth century published 
some of Gemistos’ key texts, along with studies on them. Alexandre’s edition of 
Plethon'’s Laws, accompanied by other shorter texts related to it, has not been 
superseded, although in the meantime some more of the text of the Laws has 
been discovered by Renée and Francois Masai. Alexandre’s book is also a turning 
point in the overall interpretation of Gemistos’ religious beliefs, because while 
Gass was not still sure about his paganism,” Alexandre’s extensive edition of the 
Laws is widely accepted by modern scholars as the decisive proof of it. In the 
second half of the same century, Fritz Schultze made the first important attempt 
to reconstruct Gemistos’ metaphysical system as a whole.?! He was followed 
by a Greek scholar Ioannes P. Mamalakis who published important works on 
Gemistos in the late 1930s,?? as well as Milton V. Anastos who wrote detailed 
and very interesting studies on diverse aspects of his thought and learning shortly 
after World War II.” Nevertheless, arguably the most important works on 
Gemistos’ philosophy still remain those by Francois Masai from the 1950s, who 
has also re-examined the tradition of the transmission of his texts and discovered 
some important manuscripts.” On the basis of Gemistos’ autographs discovered 
by Masai, Bernadette Lagarde wrote an excellent PhD thesis, unfortunately so 
far unpublished, in which she edited, translated and commented on his On the 
Differences of Aristotle from Plato. Furthermore, she later also published the Reply 
to Scholarios’ Defence of Aristotle2° Of the many Greek scholars who contributed 


See the list of the secondary literature at the end of this study, including the 


systematic bibliographies cited there, pp. 341-59. In this study of his philosophical thought 
only the most important contributions that have significantly influenced the discussion of 
his work may be taken fully into account. There are thus many occasional informative or, in 
contrast, very specialized writings on some aspects of his thought and legacy, interesting as 
they sometimes may be, that must be necessarily left aside. 

8 Gass 1844. 

Alexandre 1858. 

2° Gass 1844, pp. 35-7. 

2! Schultze 1874. 

** ~~ Mamalakis 1939, 1955; for other works on Gemistos by this and following authors 
see the systematic bibliographies, below, p. 341. 

> Anastos 1948. 

* Especially Masai-Masai 1954 and Masai 1956, 1963, 1976. 

Lagarde 1976, the Greek text was published as De diff. in 1973. 

26 Contra Schol, 
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significantly to Plethonic scholarship we should mention especially Theodoros S. 
Nikolaou,” Leonidas Bargeliotes** and Christos P. Baloglou,” the last one being 
especially interested in political and economic aspects of Gemistos’ writings. 
John Monfasani®* and James Hankins,®! both writing about topics related to 
Gemistos, made very important contributions to understanding his work in 
the context of contemporary Renaissance thought. Brigitte Tambrun-Krasker, 
specializing on Gemistos, prepared several important editions of his texts and, 
as well as many articles, wrote an PhD thesis and monograph on him.* In Italian 
Moreno Neri published several translations of Gemistos’ works and studies on 
him, recently followed by a general overview of his life and thought published 
jointly with an extensive commentary on his treatise On virtues? Fabio Pagani 
made an important discovery of Gemistos’ radical alterations of Plato’ text in 
manuscripts.» In English Niketas Siniossoglou recently published a significant 
monograph on Gemistos whom he considers to be an outcome of the previous 
tradition of Byzantine humanistic and pagan thought and influential in the rise 
of modern secularism.® Last, in 1986 Christopher M. Woodhouse published a 
complex and detailed study of Gemistos’ life, the events in which he took part, 
and his writings, whose most important parts he translated or summarized in 
English.>° Even if Gemistos’ philosophy and religious beliefs will be treated from 
a significantly different perspective here, the present work is much indebted 
to this exceptional book, which provides an ideal starting point for anybody 
interested in the remarkable thinker of Mistra. Thus, although the present 
study can hopefully be understood on its own as far as Gemistos’ philosophy 
is concerned, for his life as well as historical context the reader is referred to 


Woodhouse’s book.’ 


All his papers on Gemistos were collected in Nikolaou 2005. 
e.g. Bargeliotes 1973, 1975, 1976, 1979, 1980, 1989, 1990-1993. 
e.g. Baloglou 2002. 
Monfasani 1976, 1992, 1994, 2002b, 2005a—b, 2006, 2008, 20] 1a—c, 2012a-d, 
(forthcoming). 
31 Hankins 1991. 
32 Especially De virt., On mag., Tambrun-Krasker 1992, 1998, 1999, 2001, 2002, 2005, 
2006. For a critical account of the last work see Hladky 2009. 
33, Neri 2010; see also Neri 2001. 
4 Pagani 2008, 2009; see also below, pp. 263-7. 
> Siniossoglou 2011. 
36 Woodhouse 1986. In his review, Monfasani 1988 discusses some shortcomings of 
Woodhouse’s book. Cf. also n.15. 
37 For the history of the Despotate of Mistra and the general cultural context there see 


Zakythinos 1932, 1953, Runciman 1980. 
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What is now, as it seems, most needed for the proper understanding and 
appreciation of Gemistos’ thought, is a kind of global schizzo, a systematic 
overview of his philosophy, concentrating especially on his Platonism. Such an 
overall reconstruction must be primarily based on his own texts, and it should be 
collated with the testimonies of other writers and supplemented by them only 
as second level sources. Plethonic scholarship often relies too much on external 
information about his personality, certainly extraordinary and fascinating, and 
thus tends to interpret his works from the perspective of the contemporaries who 
might have misunderstood or were even overtly hostile to him. Unfortunately, 
this leads many interpreters to regard some of his texts as hypocritical, purely 
tactical and not representative of Gemistos real thought. The best example of this 
approach is perhaps Siniossoglou’s book where, furthermore, Plethon’s thought 
is interpreted against the background of broader intellectual discussions of his 
day. Unfortunately, there are only few cases when Gemistos explicitly names or 
reacts to some of his alleged opponents (as, for instance, Palamism which he 
nowhere seems to discuss). Using indirect philosophical and textual evidence 
to interpret his works thus remains speculative. Furthermore, Siniossoglou 
supposes that Plethon is the most important representative of an alleged secret 
tradition of Byzantine intellectual paganism lasting for centuries. However, as it 
seems to the present author, for such a tradition we have no straightforward and 
unambiguous evidence.*8 


38 


Siniossoglou 2011. It is also difficult to accept Siniossoglou’s definition of paganism 
and Christianity. According to him, paganism is represented by both Byzantine humanism 
and Plechon’s Platonism, and equated with rationality, secularism and modernity. In contrast, 
Christianity, associated by Siniossoglou mainly with Palamism, is supposed to suffer from 
itrationality and fideism. Because of such an a priori definition of the given terms already at 
the very beginning the whole book gives a strong impression of being rather written 4 La these, 
however interesting it may be. 

There are other objections that can be raised to Siniossoglou’s approach too. He repeatedly 
argues that Byzantine intellectuals frequently hid their real pagan interests behind Christian 
rhetoric and we thus must read their real beliefs between the lines. Such an interpretative 
principle is, however, a dangerous one since it may just help us to discover in the texts 
whatever we have decided to find at the very beginning. Furthermore, Siniossoglou argues 
for the incompatibility of ancient pagan thought in general, and Platonism in particular, 
with Byzantine culture, which means that the intellectuals of Byzantium who engaged 
in its study muse have been secret pagans. This goes against the consensus of scholarship 
according to which Byzantine culture largely absorbed ancient heritage, although used 
for its own purposes and in a well-delineated framework of general education. One could 
thus ask if everybody who shows an interest in ancient thought or Platonism is necessarily 
a pagan. It may hold not only for Byzantium or Renaissance, but also for present-day 
ancient philosophers and teachers of classics. For further criticism of Siniossoglou’s book see 


| a 
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‘The approach of the present study is thus the reverse — it will attempt to 
concentrate firstly on Gemistos’ texts, provide a detailed interpretation of 
them while accepting all as serious, however they may vary in the expression 
of his philosophical and religious beliefs, and interpret them in their proper 
context. Subsequently external testimonies may be introduced, which must 
be, nonetheless, always submitted to a careful examination, which is especially 
necessary in the case of Gemistos' real religious views. Only then conclusions 
can be drawn. Since the present study intentionally keeps as close as possible 
to Plethon’s original text, some of its parts are indeed very descriptive, the fact 
of which its auchor is well aware, being a kind of ‘happy positivist. One may 
also object that the present study to some extent suffers from insensitivity to the 
context and that it does not pay sufficient attention to the different genres and 
occasions in which Gemistos’ texts were written, using them just as a quarry for 
his doctrine. As we hope to be able to show, such an approach may be justified by 
the exceptional inner coherence of Plethon’s Platonism, whose different aspects 
are scattered throughout his various writings. This study should be thus an 
attempt to collect all these bits together and to place them into the proper place 
in general picture of Gemistos’ philosophy. 

To discuss Gemistos’ thought properly, it is convenient to divide his 
writings into three groups that correspond to the most important aspects of 
his philosophy. The first one is the so-called public philosophy, that means the 
philosophy Gemistos presented publicly as his own and more or less clearly 
reflects what he himself held. The second group is the Platonism contained 
in his commentaries and interpretations of the thought of others, especially 
of Plato and the Chaldaean Oracles. The enigmatic Laws, discovered atfter 
Gemistos’ death, belong with the latter group of texts, for the reasons that 
will become apparent later on, subsumed here under a common designation 
as philosophia perennis. Finally, the third part of the present work will treat the 
problem of Gemistos’ religious beliefs, including his sole treatise dealing with 
Christian theology, often considered as hypocritical and not representing his 
real opinions. This part will also discuss at length external testimonies as well as 
the content and the intentions of the Laws, on which the usual conclusion about 
his paganism is based. For reasons that will be discussed only in the third part of 
this study, the name ‘Gemistos’ will be used — to some extent ina similar manner 
as it is in Woodhouse’s book - when his personality or public philosophy is 
meant, whereas his surname ‘Plethon’ will be restricted solely to the context of 


the philosophia perennis. 


Bydén 2015,Zoorahdis 2013, Kappes 2013; for a presentation of Christian philosophy as a 


rational enterprise since its very beginnings see Karamanolis (forthcoming). 





PART I 
Public Philosophy 





Chapter 1] 


Platonic Reforms 


The part of Gemistos’ philosophy that was openly presented as his own thought 
to a larger public consists of five texts containing several more or less general 
philosophical arguments and reasoning. We may divide them into two groups. 
The first one comprises a letter and two speeches of a political character, written 
most probably during 1414-1418. The other two texts are funcral orations, on 
the Despoina Cleope Malatesta and Empress Helen Draga’ (Dragases), which 
were delivered much later, in 1433 and 1450 respectively, and will be discussed 
below.! The earliest of the political texts is Gemistos’ letter to Manuel II, usually 
cited as On the Isthmus, which informs the Emperor about the situation in the 
Peloponnese, where Gemistos had moved probably not long before and proposes 
some basic reforms to improve the unfavourable situation there.’ The letter was 
written probably in 1414, just before the Emperor's visit to the peninsula.’ The 
second text, philosophically by far the most interesting, is an advisory speech in 
ancient style, known as the Address to Theodore, the ruling Despot of Morea at 
that time. Written some time during 1416-1418, it urges the introduction of 
radical reforms in the Despotate. The reform proposals of the speech were further 
developed in the last of these texts, composed in 1418, the Address to Manuel, to 
whom On the Isthmus had been already directed. Moreover, the speech clearly 
presupposes that the Emperor also knows the Address to Theodore.’ 

According to what Gemistos says in On the Isthmus, the main reason why it 
is not possible to defend the Peloponnese against the incursions of “barbarians, 
that is, the Ottoman Turks together with the Italians and other Latins, is its bad 
political organization (kaKxoroArteta). The cases of the Lacedaemonians, Persians 
and Romans, as well as the barbarians who threaten the state now, show that 


1 Zakythinos 1932, pp. 190, 240, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 113, 309-10. 

2 Baloglou 2002, pp. 35-6. 

3 Baloglou 2002, p. 97, Woodhouse 1986, p. 100, date the letter to the years 1415-1416; 
Masai 1956, pp. 387-8, before 1415; Blum 1988, p. 30, with n.8, unconvincingly to 1427; cf. 
Neri 2010, pp. 48~9, n.55. 

4 Baloglou 2002, p. 99, Woodhouse 1986, p. 92, Masai 1956, pp. 387-8, contra 
Zakythinos 1932, p. 176. 

5 Ad Man. 265.18-20; cf. Zakythinos 1932, pp. 175-6, Baloglou 2002, p. 103, 
Woodhouse 1986, p. 92, Masai 1956, pp. 387-8. 
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their success or failure depends on the virtue (per) of a political organization or 
constitution (moAiteia). The reform is thus urgently needed, because the present 
weakness of the Despotate can only be counterbalanced by an improvement in the 
quality of its political organization.® In the Address to Theodore, Gemistos claims 
in a similar manner that the only way a city or nation can change from worse 
to better is through the reform of its state organization (moAiteta). There is no 
other cause for its well-being or the opposite, because, even if it were the result of 
chance, the situation of such a city would be uncertain and could change quickly. 
The prosperity of a city is in fact mostly due to the virtue of its constitution and, 
conversely, it deteriorates if its constitution is corrupted.’ 

Gemistos then gives a series of examples from ancient mythology and history 
to support this claim. He connects the rise of the Greeks (Hellenes) with 
Heracles who, instead of lawlessness and outright injustice (&vopia Kai ddiKta 
Ka8apa), introduced law and zeal for virtue. Before him the Greek nation was 
ruled by strangers and was not significant in any way. Afterwards many successes 
in Greece and abroad may be remembered. Similarly the Lacedaemonians 
became the leaders of all the Greeks only after Lycurgus proclaimed his famous 
constitution, and they remained in this position as long as they were observing 
it. Then came the time of the Thebans whose leader, Epameinondas, had 
received a Pythagorean education. He, in turn, trained Philip of Macedon while 
the future king was kept as a hostage in Thebes. Philip, along with Aristotle, 
was responsible for the education of his famous son, Alexander the Great who, 
having conquered the Persians, was to become the leader of all the Greeks and 
the king of all Asia. The great power of the Romans (apparently not only of 
the ancient Romans, but also of the Byzantines) was due to the virtue of their 
constitution and it lasted till the Saracens appeared. These were originally a 
minor group of the Arabs and were subordinated to the Romans. When they 
introduced new laws and constitution to the Arabs, they managed to seize ‘the 
biggest and best part of the Roman empire. They thus conquered Libya and 
introduced their political order (noAiteta) to the Persians as well as to many 
other nations who eagerly follow these laws and for this reason prosper. This 
is also true of the barbarians, that is, the Turks, ‘who have been very successful 
in the fight against us’ because ‘using these laws, they are greatly powerful.* We 
have a short treatise by Gemistos, or rather an excerpt from the work of the 
monk Theophanes, which shows that he was interested in the history of early 
Islam.? Muhammad is there called ‘the leader of the Arabs and their lawgiver 


® De Isthmo 309.4-310.18. 
Ad Theod. 116.16-24. 

* Ibid. 116.24-—118.12. 

” Klein-Franke 1972, pp. 2-4. 
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(6 dpapdpx<nc> TE kat voyobét<nc>), which suggests that, for Gemistos, he was 
a political as well as a religious reformer, who was ultimately res ponsible for the 
military successes of his followers including the contemporary Turks."° 

In the Address to Theodore Gemistos then sets the present political situation 
of the Byzantine state into a broader historical context, identifying the Turks, 
‘the neighbouring barbarians, who have deprived our empire of many fertile 
parts, with the ancient Parapamisadae. These were previously attacked and 
defeated by Alexander the Great and ‘his Greeks, and now, after a long time, 
having become stronger, they seek revenge for his Indian campaign on ‘us... the 
Greeks (“EAAnvec).!! The identity of ancient and present inhabitants of the 
Peloponnese is even more emphatically declared in the Address to Manuel: 
‘We, whom you lead and rule over, are Greeks by descent (“EAAnves tO yévoc), 
as the language (@wvr}) and traditional culture (métpiog moideta) show.'? This 
is a notorious and frequently quoted statement of Gemistos, who is thus often 
seen as a forerunner of modern nationalism.” As is well known, the Byzantines 
usually called themselves Romans (‘Pwyaio1) and the name ‘Greek (Hellene)’ 
was normally reserved for the ancient Greeks, that is, pagans.'* We must not, 
however, overlook the context of the whole passage. Gemistos situates current 
events in a global historical perspective, in which they represent the long-term 
result of ancient Greek history. The Byzantines are thus threatened by the 
Ottoman attacks because of the age-old antagonism originated by Alexander's 
expedition to the East. Contemporary nations are here apparently seen as 
descendants of the ancient ones. It was also a widespread Byzantine custom to 
designate the peoples settled down and living in the territories known from the 
ancient historians by the names of their ancient inhabitants.” 

Ashas been said, the chief goal of Gemistos’ speech is to persuade the Emperor 
of the necessity to defend the Peloponnese. To achieve this he claims that there 
cannot be any country for the Greeks to live in other than the Peloponnese, 


the adjacent European mainland and the neighbouring islands. The Greeks had 


Mab., Dedes 1981, p. 67. 

Ad Theod. 114.22-115.5. 

Ad Man. 247.14-15;cf. 250.1. 

Zografidis, 2003, pp. 130-31, n.4, 2008, p. 238, n.4, with che literature cited 
there: Bargeliotes 1973, 1989, 1990-1993, Nikolaou 1989, pp. 99-102, Patrick Peritore 
1977. 

4 For the problem of Hellenic identity of the Byzantines see Kaldellis 2007; for a 
different usage of the name Hellenes see ibid., pp. 184-7. For the usage of this name by 
Gemistos’ contemporaries, especially Gennadios Scholarios and Laonikos Chalkokondyles, 
see Ditten 1964, Vryonis 1991 and Angelou 1996. 

eg, Ditten 1964. 
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lived in this country since time immemorial because it was not known to have 
been previously inhabited by any other nation, and from the peninsula they 
moved to and settled in many other countries. The Greeks originating from here 
also accomplished many famous deeds and even the founders of Constantinople 
were the Peloponnesian Dorians.’* To defend the Peloponnese is not only 
necessary but also realizable. In the Address to Theodore Gemistos demonstrates 
at length, using many mythological and historical examples, that many nations 
managed to overcome situations even worse than that of the Despotate at that 
time because of their determination.” 

The Funeral Oration on Helen, although written more than 30 years later (in 
1450), also shows that in the first place Gemistos has in mind broad affinities 
with the ancient past. Here he talks about the Byzantines in a more traditional 
way as ‘this Roman nation of ours (10 todto npétepov tHv ‘Pwyatwv yévoc)’!® 
and uses the traditional title of Byzantine rulers ‘the Emperor of the Romans 
(BaotAeds ‘Pwpatwv).” In the Address to Theodore the continuity with the 
ancient Roman Empire is also implied when Gemistos says ‘thus we can see 
how our affairs have evolved, since the great Roman Empire ... (é« tig weyiotns 
‘PwHaiwv nyepovias ...).2°In Gemistos’ historical perspective, among many other 
interconnections and mutual influences, an ethnic bond between the Greeks 
(Hellenes) and the Romans can be found: Rome was founded by the Trojans 
who after the fall of Troy moved under the leadership of Aeneas from Phrygia 
to Italy. They joined together with the Sabines, who were Lacedaemonians and 
came there from the Peloponnese. These two nations thus jointly founded the 
city that was to create ‘the greatest and at the same time best Empire of all that 
are remembered! 

Thus, according to Gemistos, the ancient Greeks and Romans are closely 
related because of their origin and cultural continuity. For him, the Byzantines 
were descendants of both Greeks and Romans, and the invoking of the ancient 
Greek past of the contemporary inhabitants of the Peloponnese is therefore just 
one side of the story. Despite all this, it must be admitted that to go back to the 
ancient Greek identity of the Peloponnesians and to call them by their ancient 
name was indeed a daring and extraordinary thought in the Byzantine context. 
What is not entirely clear and what will be the problem we shall have to deal with 
repeatedly is how far Gemistos was willing to go in his identification with the 


Ad Man, 247.15-248.18. 

Ad Theod. 115.20-116.15. 

In Hel, 271.5. 

Ibid. 272.7. 

Aad Theod. 129.13-14. 

Ibid. 115.23-116.2; cf. Ad Man. 248.18-249.4. 
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ancient Hellenes, that is, pagans. The crucial question, appearing here already, is 
whether he was just trying to point out the historical roots of the Byzantines, or 
whether he was attempting to revive Hellenic culture and religion in its entirety. 


OK OK 


In the Address to Theodore, after Gemistos presented in a large historical 
perspective the necessity of reforming the political order of the Peloponnese, 
he proceeded to his own considerations and proposals for the best constitution. 
According to him, there are three kinds of constitution (moAiteia) - monarchy, 
oligarchy and democracy, appearing in several forms. Those pursuing what 
is best claim that the most perfect of them is a monarchy which uses the best 
counsellors (cbupovAot) and good laws. There should be a moderate number 
of counsellors, composed of educated men. This is because the mass of people 
are unable to discuss problems properly, lacking the necessary knowledge, and 
so their decisions are usually unreasonable. By contrast, a very limited number 
of counsellors would exclusively pursue their own profit and not the common 
good, and thus only a moderate number of them will pursue what is profitable 
for all. They should be moderately rich, because those who are very rich are only 
interested in gaining even more, while the poor seek, in the first place, to satisfy 
their needs.” The solution proposed by Gemistos is thus a kind of compromise 
between monarchy and oligarchy — a system with one sole ruler advised by a wider 
body of counsellors. It seems to be a variant of the ideal constitution proposed 
by Plato in the Republic, which presupposes a ruling class composed of limited 
number of philosophers—guardians and which, in Gemistos initial distinction, 
would be probably closest to an oligarchy.” However, he could base his decision 
for monarchy on Plato's Statesman and possibly also on some passages in the 
Republic itself, and this much better suits the context of Byzantium, in which, at 
least in theory, supreme power was reserved exclusively to the Emperor. At the 
same time, nevertheless, Gemistos obviously tries to be faithful to the Platonic 


ideal of an oligarchy of philosophers from the Republic and so postulates a body 


22 Ad Theod. 118.24—-119.19; cf. 113.5-114.3. 

?3 Plato, Resp. Il 369b-376d, III-IV 412b-427c. 

4 Placo, Polit, 291d-303b, Resp. IX 579c—580c, 587b-588a. Plutarch, another 
possible source for Gemistos, out of these three kinds of constitution also prefers monarchy, 
De mon. For Plethon’s general interest in Plutarch see Diller 1954, Mioni 1985, p. 385: Marc. 
Gr. 517 (= 886), fols 67-76v. See also Ellissen 1860, p. 146, n.32, p. 149, n.42, Baloglou 
2002, pp. 190-93, nn.25—6. For a general outline of Byzantine political thought see Dvornik 
1966; for a detailed analysis of the problem in late Byzantium see Angelov 2007. 
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of educated counsellors as the second highest authority in the state who should 
help the monarch to rule properly. 

According to the Address to Theodore, almost every city or state is divided 
into three classes. ‘The first are the self-sufficient producers (atvtoupyikév), that is, 
farmers, shepherds and ‘all who by themselves produce the fruit of the earth. The 
second are the suppliers of services (Siakovikdv), including craftsmen, merchants 
and retailers. Finally, the third is the ruling class (&pyixdv), composed of those 
whose main task is to preserve the whole city and serve as its guardians (q@UAaxes) 
if necessary. Its head is the Emperor or some other leader (BaoiAevc Hf tic YEU), 
but it covers judges, officials (4pxovtes) and soldiers as well, who all must naturally 
be supported by taxes.” In the Address to Manuel, the two tax-paying lower classes 
are jointly called ‘helots, which was the name for the inhabitants of ancient Spartan 
territory who had no civil rights.”* The producers and suppliers are thus apparently 
distinguished from the ‘free’ defenders and governors of the state. At the same 
time, it is also typical of Gemistos’ interest in ancient Greece and his attempt to 
emphasize the historical continuity of the Peloponnese. 

As the Address to Theodore continues, these three ‘first kinds (yévn)’ of people 
can be distinguished in the city by their very nature (kat& @votv) and each has 
its own occupation and work. It should be determined by good legislation 
that each of the kinds does what belongs to its competence only and should 
not become involved in the occupation reserved for the other kinds. The ruling 
class, especially, ought not to be engaged in trade and retailing because they are 
primarily responsible for the defence of the city and this is also the reason why 
they are supported by the taxes paid by the others. These, on the contrary, should 
not be obliged to serve as soldiers, because it is coo burdensome to do both.”’ 

This is, in fact, Gemistos’ long-term preoccupation,” which, along with the 
rejection of the common Byzantine usage of unreliable foreign mercenaries,” 
appears already in his earlier speech On the Isthmus as well as in the later Address 
to Manuel. There he even claims that if the defenders, who primarily fight for 
their freedom, and producers were not strictly separated, the state would not 
be able to defend itself because the producers would desert from the army and 
return back to their duties at home.?° For these reasons Gemistos considers the 
strict division of the three kinds in his state as necessary. However, he may also 
have been influenced by Plato because the chief principle on which the ideal 


Aad Theod. 119.20—120.24; cf. Ad Man. 254.11-255.17. 

Ibid. 255.17—256.4, 256.11~13. 

Ad Theod. 1211-14. 

De Isthmo 310.18—311.7, 311.21-312.12, Ad Man. 253.17-254.10. 
Ad Theod. 121.14-19, Ad Man. 252.14-253.5. 

Ibid. 251.5-252.5. 
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city of the Republic is based is basically the same: everybody, individuals and 
classes, should have one function only, fulfil only what is assigned to them as 
their duty and occupation and should not attempt to be active in several fields at 
the same time. This is equated with justice.’ In the Republic, the city is divided 
into three classes too — farmers (yewpyoi), craftsmen (Snpiovpyot) and the 
guardians (pbAakec), including those ‘who are able to rule (ikavol d&pxeiw). The 
guardians should be supported by the other two classes — basically for similar 
reasons as are given in Gemistos’ political writings. However, what is absent 
there is the communism of the Republic, including the life in common and the 
prohibition of personal property with the exception of the most indispensable 
things.” This is again most probably due to the specific situation in which these 
proposals were to be realized. For Byzantine society of that time such type of 
communism would hardly have been acceptable (perhaps with the exception of 
monastic communities). 


We may leave aside Gemistos’ proposals, sometimes very detailed and specific, 
about the organization of the army, taxation, punishments and public life 
in general.» For him the most important parts of the legislation are the laws 
concerning public as well as private opinions about the divine (to Oeiov). 

There are three main principles. First, there is one divine entity among 
the things that exist, an essence that surpasses everything. Second, this divine 
entity cares also about humankind and all human affairs, either small or great, 
are ordered by it. Third, it orders everything according to its judgement, always 
rightly and justly, and neither fails in its duty towards each thing nor can it be 
flattered and its intentions changed by human gifts. 

According to Gemistos, the divine entity does not in fact need humans. 
However, they may still practise their religious ceremonies and sacrifice offerings 
to the divine if they are moderate and inspired by pious intentions. ‘These 
religious practices should nevertheless be understood merely as symbols of the 
recognition that the source of our good is ‘out there’ in the divine and the fact 
that we have not started to be guilty of the first two kinds of impiety, that is, 
not believing that there is some divine entity and that it cares about the world, 
including humankind. However, such ceremonies and offerings should not be 


Plato, Resp. 11 370b-c, 374b, [V 433a—434c; cf. Baloglou 2002, pp. 197-8, n.37. 

Plato, Resp. 11 414b—417b; cf. Baloglou 2002, pp. 195-6, nn.32-4. 

For a detailed commentary on Gemistos political treatises see Masai 1956, pp. 66-101, 
and Baloglou 2002. 
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excessive as this would naturally be the third kind of impiety — an attempt to 
change the will of the divine and the way it orders the world.* 

Those who, both in public and private, respect these principles live in 
accordance with virtue (dpetr) and pursue the good. Vice and wrongdoing arise 
from a behaviour that follows the opposite principles. Now, Gemistos turns back 
to the three kinds of impiety. There are always some people who are mistaken in 
their belief that there is absolutely nothing divine in the universe; then there 
are those who believe that there is some divine, but it is not concerned in any 
way with human affairs; and finally those who, although accepting that there is 
something divine and moreover that it cares about humans, believe that they 
may ‘persuade and enchant it with religious ceremonies, offerings and prayers 
in order that it does not always fulfil what is just. In other words, Gemistos 
claims here that if the divine is just, it may not change its decisions. These two 
opposite opinions about the divine correspond to the two opposite manners of 
life mentioned above. The first has the pursuit of the good, the second pleasure 
as its chief goal of life. 

As Gemistos says, according to all the Greeks (Hellenes) and ‘barbarians’ 
who ‘partake to some extent in intellect, man is a nature composed of a divine 
and a mortal essence’ The divine part of this is the soul, the mortal is the body. 
Those who follow ‘the divine in them (t6 év avtoig Beiov)’ that has prevailed 
over the other part, are of the right opinions about the divine, which is akin 
to it, and their whole life is guided by virtue and the good. The others who are 
subdued to ‘the mortal and animal in them are mistaken in their opinions about 
the divine and have devoted their life entirely to pleasure. There are also people 
‘in between’ who either look for fame, which is in fact a (false) image of virtue 
and the good, or for money as a means to achieve pleasure.*® As usual, Gemistos 
finds examples from history and mythology for both these manners of life. Thus 
Heracles, Lycurgus, Alexander and Cyrus represent the virtuous life revering the 
gods, Paris, Helen, Sardanapalus and Nero the opposite one.” 

Once more, Plato is the authority on which Gemistos grounds his reasoning. 
The distinction of the three kinds of impiety corresponds exactly to the discussion 
in book X of Plato’s Laws (and his Republic I1).>* The radical difference between 


the soul, ‘the divine part of us, and the mortal body pursuing the pleasures is, 


34 Ad Theod. 125.3—22: see Appendix I,1, below, p. 287. 

*® Ibid. 125.22-126.11: see Appendix 1,1, below, p. 287. 

36 Thid. 126.11-126.23: see Appendix VJ,1, below, p. 295. 

” — Thid. 126.24-128.13. 

** Plato, Leg. X 884a—-907b, especially 885b, Resp. II 365d-e; cf. Webb 1989, p. 217. 
For Proclus’ interest in this passage of Plato’s Laws see Dillon 2001, pp. 250-54. 
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no doubt, also Platonic.” Notable is Gemistos’ constant use of the expression 
‘the divine (td Ogiov)’ instead of ‘God (6 86s). He wanted perhaps to leave his 
claims about the divine principles as general as possible so as to be accepted by 
anybody ‘who partakes in intellect’ and to clearly distinguish his philosophical 
speculations from Christian theology. However, some of his proposals are 
obviously directed against the religious practice of his time. In the Address to 
Manuel, when he discusses the distribution of collected taxes, he allocates ‘helots 
to the high priests (t@v tepéwv ot Em tig peZovoc igpwovbvng) who serve the 
community, just one to each, — that is, one taxpayer — to support them, because, 
living in celibacy (uovavAia), they do not have to sustain a family.® From the 
last remark it is clear that Gemistos must have had in mind the higher orthodox 
clergy chat cannot marry. In contrast, the monks should not be supported 
from public revenue at all (but at the same time they do not have to pay taxes), 
because they do not contribute to public welfare in any way. Gemistos treats 
them extremely harshly, calling them ‘those who claim to philosophize (oi b€ 
piAocogeiv uév Pé&oKovtec), which in the Byzantine context often means to live 
the monastic life.“! They think that on this pretext they may profit from large 
amounts of public money. As they say, they stay apart of everything in order to 
worship God in private and care for their own souls. However, for Gemistos, it is 
not pious (Satov) to support them for the sake of public security on the grounds 
of their virtue and at the same to take money from those to whom it really 
belongs. This would obviously be done in order that the monks pray to God for 
the well-being of the whole state. But this is again equivalent to the third kind 
of impiety, which consists in the belief that God will accept something else than 
the offerings that are appropriate.” 


9 eg. Plato, Resp. X 611b-612a, Leg X 899d—900c, Phd. 62b, Phaedr. 250c, Phitlb. 
31d—32d. 

40 Ad Man. 257.5-8; cf. 256.5-6. 

41 Ellissen 1860, p. 142, n.19, Blum 1988, p. 187, n.6, Baloglou 2002, p. 252, n.19. 

42 Ad Man. 257.5~258.4; cf. Katsafanas 2003. 





Chapter 2 
Fate of the Soul 


The funeral orations on the Despoina Cleope and Empress Helen, composed in 
1433 and 1450,’ are undoubtedly quite unusual examples of Gemistos rhetorical 
abilities. After an obligatory recapitulation of their descent, set by him, as was 
his custom, into a wider mythological and historical context and followed by a 
eulogy of their virtues, Gemistos surprised his contemporary listeners or readers 
with a series of purely rational arguments demonstrating the immortality of the 
soul without mentioning traditional Christian motifs. Gemistos had already 
made his name as a philosopher so perhaps he was even expected to do this, 
especially in the case of the second oration when he was possibly invited to 
repeat the success of the previous speech, composed almost 20 years earlier. As 
is well known, the immortality of the soul is a prominent theme in Platonism? 

In On Cleope Gemistos reminds the audience that the Despoinawas from Italy, 
which in ancient times was occupied by the Romans who managed to conquer 
almost all the inhabited world.’ Then her beauty as well as her virtues are praised, 
and her prudence (@pdvnotcs), temperance (owepootvn), clemency (émetketa), 
honesty (xpnototns), piety (evoeBeta), love for her husband (@tAavépia) and 
nobleness (yevvatdtns) are mentioned.‘ Gemistos also emphasizes that Cleope 
converted to Orthodoxy. A sign of her piety ‘was her worship of God (1) tod 8E06 
Aatpeta), which she demonstrated by prayers and continuous fasting according 
to our custom.’ He similarly mentions that she ‘abandoned the life here’ and was 
‘received by God (016 800 dvetAnupévn); ‘she partook in our mysteries (tv 
NMETEpWV PETELANQ@uIa UWvOotNpiwv), that is Christian sacraments.* Gemistos 
therefore here identifies himself - at least formally - with Orthodoxy. 

In order to alleviate the grief at the death of the Despoina, he then proceeds 
to an argument demonstrating the immortality of the human soul. As he claims, if 


'  Zakythinos 1932, pp. 190, 240, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 113, 309-10. On Cleope see 
also Ronchey 2006. 
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there were nothing in a human being that is immortal, the desperation caused by 
death would be incurable. In fact, however, there is a part of us that is mortal and 
another that is immortal, which is actually the principal part of us and which is 
human in the proper sense of the term. The mortal part is a kind of tunic’ attached 
to our immortal part. It is therefore wrong to despair when we or our friends take 
off this tunic, if the principal part of us, what we ourselves are, not only survives 


and is preserved, but passes over to another life, better than the one here. Being 
the better and the purest part of us it can, having put aside its mortal and earthly 
garment, attain and enjoy the divine, especially if somebody cared for and was 


regularly acquainted with things divine here already. ‘This must be certainly true 
of the recently deceased Cleope, who lived here, as has been emphasized, well and 
piously and is thus prepared for the life there. In contrast, the person who did 
not care about the divine here would feel dizzy there and would remain without 
contact with the divine because of not being accustomed to it.* 

At this moment Gemistos feels a need to argue for the reality of life after 
death. First, he points out that belief in the immortality of the human soul is 
very ancient and widespread and that almost all people venerate the deceased, 
not as not existing any more, but, on the contrary, as being and continuing in 
their existence. People are of a similar opinion about the divine (tO O¢iov) as 
about the immortality of the soul. All people thus think that there is something 
divine and venerate it in a similar way as all of them venerate the dead as being 
and continuing in their existence. Although one can have doubts about any 
doctrine, it is impossible to doubt these opinions which are ‘obvious, common 
and accepted always and by all people.’ 

Non-rational animals (ta &Aoya) have no idea about the existence of the 
divine since they neither understand causation nor do they desire everlastingness 
(cidi6tN¢) since they do not understand infinity. The understanding of causation 
and infinity (apart from other things) is accessible only to the rational nature 
(1] AoyiKy @vots) by which mankind, having received the rational soul from 
God (6 8éc), both understands and desires the divine and everlastingness. 


’ For the image of tunic (yitwv) see Plato, Phd, 86e~88b. 
8 In Cleop. 169.1-170.3: 10 pév tt dv Bvntov eivar, to 8 dBdvatov SnradH, St toot’ 
XV TO KUPLWTATOV HUG Kal 6 udALota AvOpwros Ein, TO ABavatov, TO dE BvtOV TOUT! xITWVIOV 
tivoc Sikny TH dBavatw av ein NUGV TpoonppoouEevov. “Qot’ ovk av Exol kaAWs ET TH Tod 
yitwviov tobde amoPoAH o¥O' brép Hud avtdv obte TOV Gihwv o~ddpa tt dBvEIV, EWS Av 
TO KUPIWTATOV NUGV Kal 6 dy avTOt EopEV OD LOVOV OVVEOTI]}KOL TE Kal OWColTO, AAAG Kal TPOS 
dpetvoor diatpibaic yeyovosg ein tHv tide, ate dpetvov te Kal eiAlkpivéotatov Tf tod Ovntob 
te Kai yewbous Tovtov mepiPApatog dmoBEoet E~antdpeEvev te TV BEiwv kai anoAabov Kai 
udArora ef TH tI¢ Kal EvtebBev pEAEtN TE Kai ovvOEla Ein MPOS ATH. 
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God would not enable a nature which is entirely different and mortal to know 
himself, but it must be somehow akin to him (in Kai oixeia). This is because 
knowing must have something in common with what is being known and what 
is in such a commonality must be somehow mutually akin. Nor would God 
have embedded the desire for everlastingness (d1516tnto¢ EmBvpta) into man if 
it were to have remain unaccomplished and worthless. God does not leave any 
major being existing according to nature unaccomplished but, as far as possible, 
accomplishes everything appropriately. Gemistos thus concludes that, because 
of these two things, the doctrine of the divine and the desire for everlastingness, 
the human soul is everlasting (dtS10¢).!° We may note en passant that the ‘desire 
argument’ would later also be used by Marsilio Ficino.” 

Gemistos supports his reasoning further by a rather peculiar argument 
concerning suicide. Non-rational animals do not kill themselves deliberately 
(éx mpovoiac), but there are some people who do. In general, there is nothing 
that would desire its own destruction. Non-rational animals neither desire 
everlastingness because they do not understand it nor for the same reason do 
they willingly (€xévta) seek their own destruction. The human soul would not 
have such inclinations (émi 11 to.obtov pyc), if the death of the body were to 
cause its destruction. According to Gemistos, a suicidal soul must therefore 
either consider it no longer profitable to stay in the body or must at least be 
convinced that a suicide will not bring any harm to itself and thus it will just go 
away, leaving the body.” 


In the funeral oration On Helen, as 20 years before, Gemistos begins by recalling 
the origin of the dead Empress. She is said to be “Thracian, which is the name 
of an ancient tribe later used by the Byzantines for the Slavic peoples in Balkans 
(Helen was a Serb).!> Gemistos thus attempts, as usual, to demonstrate the 
continuity between antiquity and his own time. He says that the Thracians are 
an ancient nation which occupies a very large part of the inhabited world and 
which has been important and distinguished from ancient times. Eumolpus, 
who founded the Eleusinian mysteries for the Athenians which were connected 
with the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, was Thracian, and the cult of the 
Muses came also to Greece from Thrace.’ Gemistos then praises the virtues of 


0 Ibid. 172.8-173.8. 
Kristeller 1943, pp. 339-44. 
In Cleop. 173.9-174A4. 
Woodhouse 1986, p. 310. 
In Hel. 267.3-269.6. 
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Helen, mentioning especially her intelligence (obveoic), nobleness (yevva1dts), 
temperance (ow@pootvn) and justice (dikaloovvn).!® 

Then he proceeds again to an argument concerning the immortality of the 
human soul. Although it is impossible to refrain from grief when our relatives 
or friends die, we must consider their death as a departure of ‘the better and 
principal part of us (to dpetvov te Kal KUplwWtEpoV Nudv)’ to the place proper 
to it, but not as its entire destruction.'* For Gemistos, the latter opinion makes 
those who accept it worse and more ignoble than those who claim the opposite, 
presumably because they are afraid of death and therefore, for instance, of 
fighting for their own country.'” Moreover, he tries to prove that this is also false. 
First, its falsity is obvious from the very fact that it makes people worse. As he 
puts it, the false opinion cannot make people better and the right one worse, 
but the opposite must be true. Second, we should not concentrate exclusively 
on what we have in common with beasts and think that our entire essence is 
similar to them. Taking into account other ‘actions and contemplations of ours’ 
as well, we must conclude that there is another essence in us, more divine than 
that of beasts. For Gemistos, there is nobody ‘sane in thought’ who would not 
believe — either because of his own considerations or because of the influence 
of others ~— that there is ‘one God (@¢6¢ tic eis) that presides over all and that 
he is the creator, being the producer of it and supremely good’ Nor is there 
anybody who would not accept that between God and us there is some other 
nature, either one by genus or divided in many genera, which is superior to us, 
although being much inferior to God. ‘Because nobody will think that out of the 
works of God we are the supreme one.’ Everybody also believes that the natures 
superior to us are intellects and the souls superior to ours. There cannot be any 
higher work or activity of these natures other than the contemplation of reality, 
the notion of the creator of all being at the top of it. There is no other activity 
that would be superior or happier for those who are capable of it, and it can be 
even achieved by human beings.'* In other words, the natures superior to us are 
intellective and not material. The mention of these natures, existing either in 
one genus or in more between God and us, may be considered as close to ancient 


Ibid. 273.2-8. 

Ibid. 274.1-12. 

Plato, Resp. III 386a-387e. 

In Hel. 274.12-276.11: Ob yap d&idoei tig tv tod Geod Epywv td Kpatiotov Hpac ye 
Elvar. Tabtac Sr) tks UaV KpEetttouc PUceic OvSeic otic OV vooc &v Pain eivat fH Kai Puxdc TIvaC 
TOV NHETEPwv Kpeittous. Ei se to1abtar éxeivon ai Pvoeic, ti dv GAAO avTHV TO KUpIWTatoOV EIN 
Epyov Kal Tpaéic ff 1] THv Svtwv Gewpia Kai En’ avti fy tod tHv GAwv Syptovpyod Evvoia, hc 
toig tuyyavetv TepuKdoty ovdepia TI¢ Gv GAAN yévolto KpEittwv Mpazic ObSE LaKapiwtépa, TC 
Kal EVOpwTOS 1pd¢G TH AAA THV Ovtwv OEewpia Kai TavTNS SHAdc Eotl TUYXdVWV. 
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paganism. However, it can be interpreted as a statement in perfect accord with 


the Christian faith because in the Byzantine theological tradition angelology, 
or the ‘hierarchies’ of the divine beings described by Dionysius the Areopagite, 
always played an important part, and this was probably how the passage was 
understood by Gemistos’ contemporaries.” 

This argument then proceeds as follows: human beings are not only capable 
of the animal action and behaviour, but they can also emulate the genera that are 
superior to us. [his is, again, due to the conclusion that if man is himself capable 
of achieving, as far as possible, the same contemplation as they are, he must 
necessarily share not only their actions (Zpya), but also their essences (ovotat). 
This is due to the axiom that the actions must be analogous to the essences and 
the essences to the actions. Now, if somebody’s actions are identical with those 
of animals, he must share a similar essence too. And conversely, if somebody’s 
actions are the same as those of the genera superior to us, his essence must be 
similar to theirs. This enables Gemistos to conclude that man is composed of 
two different essences — the divine and the animal one. The animal part in us is 
naturally mortal, but the divine must. be immortal if the essence of the genera 
higher than us is also such. This would be impossible if God, who is supremely 
good and free from all envy (@0dvou gw navtic), did not produce — ‘besides 
other things, that is presumably the material world — also the essences that 
are closer to him by their immortality. If they are immortal, the essence in us 
that is similar to them must be also such, because what is mortal could never 
become similar to the immortal, and what has a somehow limited and deficient 
potentiality to exist could never bear a resemblance to that which has not.” 

At this point Gemistos again introduces his argument concerning suicide, 
similar to the one we have just seen in the previous funeral oration. Those who 
kill themselves show that man is composed of two essences, a mortal and an 
immortal one, as has just been claimed. There is nothing that would be inclined 
(Oppav) to its own destruction, but everything tends as much as possible not to 
abandon its being and preserve itself. If therefore somebody commits suicide, it 
is not so ‘that his mortal part kills the mortal, but the immortal the mortal.” In 
other words, if human beings had been composed solely of one mortal essence, 
they would not able to kill themselves because of the principle that everything 
tends to preserve its own existence. Thus we have to surmise from the occurrence 
of the human suicide that in the course of it the mortal part in man is destroyed 
by some different essence which survives, that is, by their immortal part. 


'? See also below, p. 274. 
20 Ibid. 276.12-278.4. 
) Thid. 2784-2792. 
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As in the previous oration, Gemistos claims that the most ancient and 
most venerable nations in the world believed in the immortality of the human 
soul. That this doctrine is ancient and widespread is demonstrated by a series 
of nations that all adhered to it — the Iberians, Celts, Tyrrhenians, Thracians, 
Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, Medes, Indians and others.” As was said already at 
the beginning of the speech, death is therefore only departure of the principal 
part in us to a place proper to it. There those who are good will be rewarded 
and the bad will be punished ‘by the most just God, the judge whose intentions 
cannot be changed.” 


22 Ibid. 279.3-8. 
3 Tbid. 279.9-280.8. 


Chapter 3 


Conclusion to Part I: Platonism in Practice 


As we have just been able to observe, the starting point of Gemistos’ 
considerations for reforming the political system of the Despotate of Morea 
and saving it against Ottoman attacks is the question of the right constitution 
and laws. In this context the activity of a lawgiver is crucial because the welfare 
of a state depends directly on its organization. This is already a Platonic motif 
discussed at length by Plato in the Republic and the Laws, to mention just his 
most important texts dealing with similar problems. In order to understand the 
difficult situation of the late Byzantine state in depth, Gemistos, as a humanist 
and an authority on ancient culture and thought, locates political philosophy 
within a broader historical perspective. This enables him to use many historical 
examples to prove his claim about the importance of a good constitution. At the 
same time he reveals the roots of contemporary problems, which, in his view, 
have resulted from a long-term competition between the East and the West, the 
ancients and the ‘barbarians’ from Asia. Furthermore, this leads him toa position 
in which he radically emphasizes the continuity between the nations known in 
antiquity and contemporary ones. From this perspective he finds it necessary 
to defend the Peloponnese from which the Greeks had originated. Although 
by emphasizing the ancient origin of the inhabitants of the Peloponnese he 
certainly goes well beyond the usual Byzantine conception of national identity, 
this does not mean that he disregards the tradition of the Roman Empire, of 
which Byzantium is the direct successor. On the contrary, the achievements of 
both Greeks and Romans represent for him the best ancient tradition, in which 
it is necessary to continue. However, what is apparently missing in his account is 
the Christian identity of the Byzantines. For Gemistos, the political or military 
success of a nation thus does not depend entirely on its religion but rather on its 
state organization. This, at least, along with the historical conditions mentioned 
above, enables him to explain why the Muslim Ottomans were so successful 
in their fight against the Christian Byzantines. They owe their efficient state 
organization to Muhammad. 

In his own proposals for the best political constitution, Gemistos always tries to 
give rational arguments for his conceptions. However, in many cases he obviously 
derives his inspiration from antiquity, and more particularly from Plato, although 
he modifies some of his radical conclusions to suit the Byzantine context better. 
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The state should thus be ruled by a monarch, who is advised by a body of the 
counsellors. Society should be divided into three classes — producers, the suppliers 
of services, and rulers who are responsible for its defence. These classes should be 
engaged in their proper activities only, because otherwise society cannot work 
properly and is vulnerable to attacks from the outside. A central part in Gemistos 
legislation is played by ‘the divine’ as he constantly emphasizes. Similarly to book 
X of Plato’s Laws, there is something divine that cares about humans and whose 
will cannot be altered by their supplications. Gemistos rejects excessive forms of 
worship and goes even as far as to criticize contemporary monasticism, which 
does not contribute anything to the welfare of a society. 

The considerations about the best organization of the state are supplemented 
with Gemistos’ rational arguments for the immortality of the human soul 
presented in the funeral orations on the dead members of the imperial family. 
In the Platonic tradition this doctrine is crucial and it will become one of the 
major philosophical issues in Renaissance philosophy. As he claims, man is 
composed of two natures - the mortal body and the immortal soul which is 
akin to the divine. Human beings thus may behave according to their higher 
part, contemplate the divine and live righteously. Alternatively, they may behave 
according to the body and live similarly to beasts. Both doctrines about the 
existence of the divine and the immortality of the soul are connected, the latter 
depending on the former. They are also shared by the majority of people, which 
again proves their importance. Noteworthy is also Gemistos’ mentioning of 
the non-material natures between God and us, which are most probably to be 
identified with angels or daemons. 

The main features of Gemistos’ philosophy presented to the public are thus 
certainly Platonic in their inspiration, but this does not mean that they are in 
conflict with Christianity. Although some of its contemporary peculiarities such 
as the excesses of monasticism are criticized, Gemistos speaks of it, especially in 
his funeral orations, as of ‘our’ religion and identifies himself — at least formally — 
with Orthodoxy. The principles of the divine, representing for him the core of all 
the legislation, as well as the doctrine of the immortality of the human soul, are 
formulated generally enough to be acceptable equally by Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam, but also by ancient Greek polytheism (at least in the form it appears 
in Platonic tradition). This is because Gemistos avoids possibly controversial 
issues, such as the question of whether the world was created by Ged in time 
or is everlasting, or whether the immortality of the human soul implies also its 
pre-existence before birth and periodical reincarnations. Moreover, by constant 
speaking of ‘the divine} Gemistos may avoid complicated religious disputes 
about monotheism and polytheism, Christian beliefin the Holy Trinity and the 
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conceptions in which the highest God is unique and ‘simple. However, all of 
these problems will re-appear in his Laws. 

Gemistos, in other words, presents such basic principles that might be, as 
he claims, universally accepted by all the religions he could know. Furthermore, 
as he repeatedly says, these theological principles are so generally widespread 
because they are based on reason common to all people. Thus he is able to 
constitute universal religion that is at the same time the source of universal 


legislation, necessary to save the Despotate of Morea. Moreover, as has been 


already mentioned, it enables him to presuppose the existence of rules on which 
the fortune of the diverse nations believing in different religions depend and 
which have found their expression in a good constitution based on certain 
fundamental principles leading people to live according to virtue. These 
universal principles thus represent the basis of history which develops according 
to them. For this reason, they may also be reconstructed from past events. The 
apparent unimportance of the Christian religion in this conception might have 
been troublesome for some of his contemporaries, but we should not forget 
that, after all, Gemistos was a Platonic philosopher and an interpreter of the 
ancient Greek tradition, not a professional theologian. Furthermore, as has been 
said already, this conception makes it possible to understand better the recent 
military successes of the infidels and find a rational explanation for them. 


Although it seems that none of Gemistos’ political proposals were put into 
practice, they must certainly have been appreciated by the Emperor and the 
Despot.’ The same is true of his funeral orations, which probably further 
helped to spread his fame as a Platonic philosopher in the ancient sense. It is 
also interesting to compare Gemistos’ approach to that of his pupil Bessarion 
who studied with him in Mistra in the first half of the 1430s (before 1436)? and 
whose relation to Gemistos will be discussed in full later on. Like his teacher, 
Bessarion composed a funeral oration on the dead Despoina Cleope in 1433, 
but, unlike the one written by Gemistos, it does not contain any philosophical 
speculations about the immortality of the human soul and is entirely Christian in 


' Masai 1956, p. 94, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 99, 109. 

* Mohler 1923, p. 45, Labowsky 1967, p. 687. For the early writings of Bessarion, 
collected by their author himself in the Marc. Gr. 533 (= 788), and their dating, see Mohler 
1923, pp. 51-5, Loenertz 1944, pp. 116-21, Saffrey 1964, pp. 279-92, Stormon 1981, 
Mioni 1985, pp. 421-3, 1991, pp. 25-46, Rigo 1994, pp. 33-7. 
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its tone.’ In the speech to the Emperor John VIII about his wife Maria Comnena, 
who died in 1439 while the Byzantine delegation attended the Council of 
Florence,’ Bessarion perhaps attempted to imitate Gemistos in providing a more 
philosophical consolation. It thus contains a rational argument, which, however, 
demonstrates not the immortality of the soul, but, in contrast, the inevitability 
of death by showing the necessary corruption of everything in time, including 
man who is the rational animal (Aoy1xov (ov). Bessarion then tries to offset the 
inescapable fate of mortals by traditional Christian hope in the future life with 
God that is better than the earthly one.° 

Probably in 1444, just before the disastrous Battle of Varna that definitely 
destroyed all hopes for saving Byzantium, Bessarion, who meanwhile had become 
a cardinal and settled down in Italy, wrote a letter to Constantine Palaiologos, 
the Despot ruling Morea (1443-1449) at that time and, as Constantine XI, 
the future (and the last) Byzantine emperor (1449-—1453).° Bessarion’s letter 
is the only surviving part of an obviously more extensive correspondence 
between them’ and it is interesting for us because it contains many parallels 
with the Addresses to the Despot Theodore and the Emperor Manuel written 
by Gemistos more than 25 years before. Like his teacher, Bessarion also urges 
the Despot to introduce reforms in order to be able to defend the Peloponnese 
against the Turkish threat. However, in contrast to Gemistos, his proposals are 
less radical and perhaps more realistic. The letter is especially remarkable and 
quite exceptional for the time because of the admiration that Bessarion expresses 
towards the development of the new technologies which he saw in Italy and 
which he proposes to introduce also in the Morea.® Similarly to Gemistos’ 
Addresses, the importance of good legislation, including also religious rituals, is 
particularly emphasized, and the local Spartan tradition of Lycurgus is recalled 
several times, although other famous lawgivers, namely Zalmoxis, Solon and 
Numa, are also mentioned.? Moreover, the reform of the constitution is said to 


be a task for the philosopher-king such as Constantine." The population of the 


* Bessarion, Jn Cleop. See his other consolatory letters from this time, Ep. IX—XII 
431-7, which are predominantly Christian in its tone, even though Plato and other ancient 
classical writers are occasionally mentioned. 

* Gentilini’s introduction to Bessarion, Jn Mar, p. 151, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 171-2. 

Bessarion, /2 Mar. 72-187. 

6 Mohler 1923, pp. 210-11, Zakythinos 1932, pp. 226-8, Keller 1955, p. 343, 
Labowsky 1967, p. 688. 

’  Bessarion, Ad Const. 439.19, with Mohler’s note ad loc. 

8 Zakythinos 1932, pp. 226-8, Keller 1955. 

? Bessarion, Ad Const. 443.1-2, 445.3-7, 15-20. 

Ibid. 446.1-4. 
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Peloponnese should be divided into those working in agriculture (td yewpyikdv) 
and those who fight (to otpatnyikév), the latter being chosen from the former, 
so that ‘each gets his own’ and is engaged in one art and occupation only.!' Like 
Gemistos, Bessarion uses the same expression ‘guardians (pUAaxes)’ taken from 
Plato’s Republic. He furthermore claims that for the soldiers’ morale religious 
legislation is important, as the lawgivers and military leaders perceive, because 
the belief in the existence of ‘something divine (Oeidv t1)’ helps to eliminate 
anxiety and uncertainty from the soul of people.!? Although, in a similar way 
as in Gemistos’ writings, the word ‘Hellenes™ is used throughout the text to 
designate the inhabitants of the Despotate and many examples from history 
are invoked, its tone is, however, undoubtedly Christian.!° We may also note 
that the genre of reformatory and rather utopian speeches professed by both 
Gemistos and Bessarion would be further developed in Renaissance. 


Ibid. 442.11—13; cf. Lambros 1906, pp. 35-7. 
Bessarion, Ad Const. 441.4; cf. Lambros 1906, p. 37. 
Bessarion, 4d Const. 446.20-29. 
In 444.23 EAAnvixdv yévoc is even compared to pwpaikdy, that is, Italians, as it is 
evident from the context. 
'S For other detailed parallels between Gemistos’ and Bessarion’s texts see Lambros 


1906, pp. 38-41, Zakythinos 1932, pp. 226-8. 
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Philosophia perennis 






































Chapter 4 
Writings about the Perennial Philosophy 





The ‘perennial philosophy’ as understood by Plethon is a rational conception 
of the world, shared by all the people who rely on their reason, and identical 
throughout different ages of history. With this conception Plethon initiated the 
Renaissance quest for both ancient and universal wisdom professed by the most 
eminent sages of the past. However, the term philosophia perennis itself is a later 
invention of Agostino Steuco, who named thus his book published in 1542.’ 
Plethon elaborates his perennial philosophy in works that might be divided into 
three main groups. 

To the core of the first one belongs the ancient Chaldaean Oracles, which 
Plethon attributes — for the reasons that will hopefully become clearer in the 
following discussion — to the Magi, the legendary disciples of the Persian sage 
Zoroaster.” According to ancient tradition the corpus of the Chaldaean Oracles 
originated under the rule of Marcus Aurelius (161-180) in the religious 
| and magical ‘underground’ of Middle Platonism. Allegedly written by two 

Chaldaeans, they became a favourite reading of Neoplatonists from the time 
of Porphyry, being regarded by them as a kind of divine revelation which 
| was in accord with the philosophy of ‘the divine’ Plato. The most influential 
Neoplatonic interpreter of the Oracles was Proclus (412-485) who in his 
philosophical project attempted to establish a broad concordance between 
Plato and inspired religious texts of ancient Greek tradition, most notably, the 
Orphic Rhapsodies and Chaldaean Oracles. Unfortunately, as in the case of other 
Neoplatonists, out of his several works on the Oracles none has survived and 
we must derive our knowledge of this text from numerous quotations, most 
notably in Proclus’ writings and in those by Damascius. Proclus’ commentary on 
the Chaldaean Oracles was apparently still available to the Byzantine Platonist 
Michael Psellos (about 1018 — after 1078) after whom any trace of it disappears.’ 


| For the origin and the Renaissance usage of the term philosophia perennis see Schmitt 
1966, 1970, 1972; for Plethon’s role in the tradition of prisca theologia culminating in Ficino 
see Vasoli 1994, 1999, pp. 11-50, 2001, Allen 1998, pp. 1-49. 

2 See the discussion in Part III of this work below, pp. 187-285. 

3 See des Places’ introduction to Or Chald., pp. 18-52, Athanassiadi 1999, 2005, 
Brisson 2003, 2006, pp. 128-35, Saffrey 1992. 
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While in his own writings on the Oracles Psellos drew upon Proclus,‘ Plethon 
in turn based his own edition of its fragments® on Psellos’ Commentary on the 
Chaldaean Oracles. Plethon could have encountered some other Ovacles in the 
writings of the Neoplatonists in which many of them are scattered throughout 
these texts. However, they are usually introduced simply as ‘the Oracles’ without 
the epithet “Chaldaean’ while under ‘the Chaldaeans’ something else, namely 
the Chaldaean astronomers, is meant.’ This helps us to understand why Plethon 
felt entitled to alter the title of his collection of the Oracles to The Magian 
Oracles and to ascribe them to Zoroaster’s Magi. At the same time, however, 
it means that he ignored (or decided to ignore) the ancient tradition accepted 
even today which places the origin of the Oracles at the time of Marcus Aurelius 
and connects them with the Chaldaean theurges.* Furthermore, even if Plethon 
may have been able to recognize an Oracle he knew from Psellos’ Commentary, 
in a Neoplatonic text, he could not have been entirely certain in other cases 
whether under the denotation ‘Oracle’ a specific Chaldaean Oracle or some 
other religious utterance was meant. For him, it was thus safer to keep to the 
quotations contained in Psellos’ commentary and not to add any new fragments, 
prudently leaving such a complex work to later editors. 

Although in his works on the Chaldaean Oracles Plethon draws upon 
Psellos’ commentary he does not follow it slavishly, but makes his own use of 
it. He singles out the Oracles scattered throughout Psellos’ text and makes an 
edition of fragments of his own.’ Moreover, he omits six Oracles commented 


upon by Psellos and corrects or alters the text where he considers it necessary. 
He provides us with two commentaries — the one comments on the Oracles 


* Or. Chald. 153-201, 218-24, Psellos is also che probable author of the excerpts from 
Proclus’ Commentary on the Chaldaean Philosophy, ibid. 202-12. 

> On mag I-XXXIV 11-48. 

° Or. Chald. 156-95. 

” Lewy 1978, pp. 443-7, Brisson 2000, pp. 119-20. For the references to the 
Neoplatonic works quoting the Oracles Plethon knew from Psellos’ commentary, see the 
critical apparatus of Or. Chald. In the most cases the verses quoted are indeed introduced 
simply as ‘the Oracles (Adyia)’ (sometimes it is specified that they come from the gods) or 
as utterances of ‘the Theologians (@eoAdyot). However, this designation is ambiguous since 
it can refer also to the Orphics; cf. Lewy 1978, p. 444. The only authors who connect the 
Oracles that Plethon knew through Psellos with the Chaldaeans are Christian writers (John 
Lydos, Nicephoros Gregoras, Psellos), not the Neoplatonists. However, the Neoplatonists 
sometimes, although very rarely, make such an identification, but always in the case of the 
Chaldaean Oracles that are not given in Psellos’ commentary. 

°  Tambrun-Krasker’s introduction to Or. mag, p. 38. 


? Or, mag. |-XXXIV 1.1-4.8. 
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one by one,!° whereas the other, The Brief Clarification of What Is Said in These 
[Magian] Oracles Less Clearly, is a kind of summary of the main doctrinal 
points Plethon detects in them." In general, the sequence of fragments, as given 
by Plethon, is far more systematic than the order we find in Psellos. The original 
Oracles described the journey of the soul through the cosmos, and Plethon, 
too, in his edition and commentary follows the hierarchical structure which 
he thought he was able to reconstruct on the basis of the preserved text. In 
his edition of the Oracles, followed by his ‘long’ commentary, Plethon, roughly 
speaking, starts with the material world into which the human soul is placed, 
then describes the human soul and its divine nature, after that he turns his 
attention to daemons, the second god and the world of the Platonic Forms, and 
finally he gets to the supreme God, the Father and the creator of everything. 
The Brief Clarification follows a reversed order, beginning with the supreme 
god and proceeding through the levels of reality just described down to the 
material world.” 

Now we may compare the explanation provided by both Plethon’s ‘long’ 
commentary and the one by Psellos, which served as the basis of Plethon’s, in 
more detail. In some cases Plethon provides us with a similar interpretation to 
Psellos, in others he makes Psellos’ explanation more precise in some points 
and, finally, sometimes he intentionally proposes a different explanation. It may 
be noted that with some textual emendations as well as interpretations he gets 
closer to the original text and sense of the Oracles than Psellos.'? At the same time, 
however, it is clear that he relies on and takes over much information contained 
in Psellos’ commentary, if not the majority of it. He sometimes even borrows 
some expressions and passages.‘ The most significant difference between both 
authors is that Plethon completely suppresses all Christian motifs found in 
the commentary by Psellos, who either contrasts the Chaldaean beliefs with 

10 Ibid. 4.9-19.22 [on I-XXXIV]. 

'! Decl. brev. 

12 Tardieu 1987, p. 154, Tambrun-Krasker’s commentary on Or mag., pp. 47-8. 

13° Ror the manner in which Plethon emends and interprets the Oracles see Lewy 
1978, pp. 474-5, Tardieu 1987, pp. 151-62, and Tambrun-Krasker’s commentary on Or. 
mag., especially pp. 48, 63, 69, 77, 81, 84, 88, 104, 117, 122, 124, 125, 133, 153-4. For a 
comparison with Psellos see Athanassiadi 2002. 

14 For instance, even though Psellos and Plethon alike place a different Oracle at the 
beginning of their respective collection, they both feel a need to give a description of the 
basic structure of the places through which the human soul journeys in the commentary 
on the Oracle they comment as first. The description of the different places where the soul 
can go is also quite similar in the commentaries by both authors, even on the level of words, 
although Psellos gives a more precise localization of the souls within the cosmos, Or. Chald. 


162-3 (1124a12-c2), Or mag 5.2-6 [on I]. 
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Christianity or sometimes even tries to harmonize them." In contrast, Plethon 
restores the Oracles emphatically to ancient Greek thought, and places them in 
a more appropriate context, claiming that the doctrine they contain is in accord 
most notably with the Pythagoreans and Platonists.!° 

Furthermore, Plethon, unlike Psellos, completely ignores the theurgical 
context contained in the original Chaldaean Oracles. On the whole, as may be 
well seen on the Ovacles he chooses to exclude from his own collection because 
he suspects their authenticity,!” Plethon searches for a philosophical rather than 
religious explanation of these notoriously mysterious utterances, which describe 
the journey of the soul as well as the means of its salvation in half philosophical, 
half mythical terms.'* For Plethon, the Oracles have nothing to do with theurgy 
or any religious rites or beliefs and they are a kind of philosophy veiled in 
poetic language. Partly because of such an approach, Plethon diverges in some 
important points from the original doctrine of the Oracles as reconstructed by 
modern scholarship.” It is significant for his interpretation that the highest God 
is altogether transcendent and there is no place for Hecate,” or Power, that in the 
original Oracles, together with the First God or the Father and the Second God 
or the Demiurgic Intellect, forms a kind of trinity which allows the Christian 
interpretation provided by Psellos.”! (As we shall see, Hecate will get an entirely 
different role in Plethon’s Laws.) Furthermore, he rejects the existence of the evil 
daemons claimed by the original Oracles.” 

Plethon’s work thus gives an impression of a meticulous study of Psellos’ text 
thanks to which he was able to edit, rearrange and write a commentary on his 
own version of the Oracles. At the same time he obviously takes a critical distance 


5 Op Chald. 163 (1125a4-10), 166 (1128c8-9), 167-8 (1129b7-8, 5-9) 169 
(1132a4-5), 170 (1132c5-7), 178-9 (1140d1-8, 1141a13-b3, 12-15), 180-81 (1144a3-7, 
1144a14—-bS), 183-4 (1148a5-9). 

16 On mag. 19.5-22. 


17 


Plethon excludes six Oracles which are found in Psellos, in one case because of metrical 
reasons, but mostly because of their non-philosophical content and the magical practices 
described in them: see Tardieu 1987, pp. 153-4, Tambrun-Krasker’s commentary on Or. 
mag., pp. 44-5, 155-6, Tambrun-Krasker 1992, p. 17, and Athanassiadi 2002, pp. 239-41. 

'8 Brisson 2003, pp. 111, 128-9. 

 — Athanassiadi 1999, 

*° Hecate disappears from Plethon’s edition and commentary on the text of the 
Oracles because of the corruption in the textual tradition, but it is also possible that Plethon 
deliberately excludes her from the text as incompatible with the philosophical content of 
the Oracles: see Tambrun-Krasker’s commentary on Or. mag. X = Or. Chald. LU, pp. 79-81. 

*" Des Places’ introduction to Or, Chald., pp. 12-14, 50-52, Majercik 1989, pp. 5-8, 
Brisson 2003, pp. 114-19. 


* Des Places’ introduction to Or Chald., p. 14, Majercik 1989, pp. 13-14. 
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towards Psellos’ work and feels a need to ‘correct’ itin some essential points. These 
include the identification of the Oracles as the sayings of Zoroastrian Magi, but 
also the harmonization of them with Plato’s thought and not with Christianity. 
This could well have been because Plethon recognized in some Neoplatonic text 
one or more of the Oracles in Psellos. This discovery, in turn, might have led 
him to study the Oracles basically on their own, that is, establishing his own text 
and omitting the fragments he considered as suspect for some reason. Similarly 
he rejected some features of Psellos’ commentary as incompatible with his own 
view on the Oracles as a non-Christian philosophical poetry congenial with 
Plato’s doctrines. A thorough analysis of their contents with the help of Psellos’ 
commentary devoid of some features he considered to be an influence of a later 
and corrupted tradition is thus obviously behind his independent and in a way 
very modern approach to the text. 

We are not sure about the exact time of composition either of the ‘long’ 
commentary or of his Brief Clarification on the Oracles. lt was perhaps already 
before the Council of Florence, but there is no convincing evidence enabling us 
to solve this question definitely.” 


The second group of the writings concerning perennial philosophy may be dated 
more precisely. It consists of the texts in which Plethon attempts to demonstrate 
the priority of Plato’s philosophy as compared to that of Aristotle.“ The famous 
treatise On the Differences of Aristotle from Plato was written during the Council 
in Florence in 1439 and was directed towards Italian humanists who had an 
interest in Plato, still virtually unknown in the West at that time.” As the very 
title suggests, in this treatise Plethon tries to compare both ancient philosophers 
while showing the qualities of Plato and criticizing Aristotle. The work itself 
is divided into 10 sections which treat problems of (I) God, (ID) being, (III) 
logic, (IV) the soul, (V) ethics, (VI) cosmology, (VII) finality in nature and 
art, (VIII) determinism, (IX) motion and (X) the Platonic Forms. The text is 
organized around the theses and quotations derived from the work of Aristotle, 
especially in the final section, by far the longest one, in which the Forms are 
treated, whereas, in general, Plato is quoted much less.” 

*9 See the discussion in Woodhouse 1986, pp. 50-51. 

24 For the various aspects of this problem see Bargeliotes 1980 and Moutsopoulos— 
Bargeliotes 1987. 

25 Contra Schol. XXIV 438.3-8, Woodhouse 1986, p. 156, Monfasani 1976, pp. 201-2. 

26 De diff. 1 321.23-323.4, I 323.5-324.27, Il] 324.28-326.29, IV 326.30-328.4, 
V 328.5—330.6, VI 330.7—331.31, VII 331.32—-332.23, VIII 332.24—-334.4, LX 334.5~20, 
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Such an unusually radical critique of Aristotle, however, provoked immediate 
reactions not by the Western intellectuals for whom it was originally written,” 
but exclusively among the Byzantines. In the first half of the 1440s?* the 
Emperor John VIII Palaiologos wrote a letter to Plethon in which he raised two 
questions provoked by the reading of the Differences. The first one is concerned 


X 334.21—343.12. The structure of the text is well apparent in an excellent commented 


edition by Bernadette Lagarde, unfortunately so far unpublished, Lagarde 1976, vol. 1. Lagarde’s 
localization of quotations from Plato and Aristotle was taken over in English translation by 
Woodhouse 1986, pp. 191-214, and German translation by Blum 1988, pp. 112-50. 

Karamanolis 2002, pp. 264—7, argues that Pletchon was inspired in his anti-Aristotelism 
by the Platonist Atticus and that he based his Differences on Eusebius’ Praep. evan. 
XV,4—13, which contains Atticus’ fragments. This claim must beseen in a broader context of the 
ancient problem of philosophical agreement between Plato and Aristotle, which Karamanolis 
studies in depth and detail elsewhere, Karamanolis 2006. He shows that, among the ancient 
Platonists, Atcicus, in his radical criticism of Aristotle, was exceptional. This suggestion is 
certainly very stimulating and important, but it provokes some questions and doubts. First, 
even though the structure and topics in Eusebius and the Differences are really very similar, 
they are not identical, and this is even more true about the argumentation contained in both 
these texts, Atticus’ criticism of Aristotle is also rather general, whereas Plethon quotes directly 
from his works; cf. the notes to Woodhouse’s and Blum’s translations of the Differences based 
on Lagarde 1976, vol. 1. Second, Plethon never mentions either Atticus or Eusebius, which is 
really strange if they were indeed the source of his anti-Aristoteliansm. Instead, as we shall] see, 
pp. 176-7, he names Plotinus and Proclus who, unlike Simplicius, were, as he claims, critical 
towards Aristotle. Third, Eusebius’ Christian perspective, in which Atticus’ fragments are 
used, is entirely alien to Plethon’s perennial philosophy since Plato's teaching is subordinated 
there to the revelation given to the Jews. 

However, in a manuscript kept in Munich (Monac. Gr, 490, fols 119v-120r), excerpts 
of Atticus from Eusebius are preserved which were attributed to Gemistos by Dedes 1981, 
pp. 76-7, because they are found among other Gemistos’ works. Moreover, in a famous 
manuscript owned and annotated by Ficino and containing some key works by Gemistos 
(Florence, Riccard. 76) similar Atticus excerpts are also preserved; cf. Monfasani 2002b, 
pp. 185-6, with the references. Also other manuscripts (London, British Library, Add. 10065; 
Paris, BnF, Suppl. Gr. 0907) contain Atticus material in the vicinity of Gemistos’ works; cf. 
pinakes.irht.cnrs.fr [accessed: 12 June 2012], under the heading ‘Atticvs philosophvs, De 
ideis Platonicis. Nevertheless, this trace would have to be examined properly by consulting 
the manuscripts. Finally, Nicolaus Scutellius, who under Plethon’s name wrote a work based 
on the latter's Differences and criticizing Aristotle, made a similar Latin lise based on Atticus: 
see Monfasani 2005b, pp. 6-8, 107-9. This all supports Karamanolis’ claim. At the same 
time, however, it is clear that if indeed Gemistos used Atticus as a kind of inspiration for his 
own work, he certainly did not follow him slavishly, basing his own treatise on the study of 
the primary texts by Plato and Aristotle. 


*7 For Gemistos’ (negligible) influence on contemporary Western intellectuals see 


Monfasani 2012b. 
28 Benakis 1974, pps332—3: 
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with some rather particular logical problems; in the other he asks whether 
mortality belongs necessarily to the definition of man.” Both these questions 
were then answered at length by Plethon.” It has been suggested that Scholarios 
was familiar with this exchange if he was not in fact ‘the guiding hand’ behind 
the letter by the Emperor.?! 

Some time around 1444 the most hostile attack against the Differences 
came from George Scholarios, who wrote a lengthy and aggressive Defence of 
Aristotle? Plethon saw this reaction only in the late 1440s and he immediately, 
most probably in 1449,* wrote a similarly fierce response known as the Reply 
to Scholarios®> The work is again organized around quotations, in this case 
lengthy passages taken from Scholarios’ treatise, which Plethon refutes point 
by point. Both works follow the general order laid down by the sections in 
the Differences. Nonetheless, Scholarios spends most of his time refuting the 
first section of the Differences, trying to show that Aristotle knew the notion 
of God in the Christian (and Platonic) sense while leaving ‘for some other 
time’ the discussion of the Forms, which Plethon treated in the Jast section 
of his Differences. Similarly Plethon spends most of his time on the question 
of God while making fun of Scholarios for not being able to defend Aristotle 
against his objections concerning the Platonic Forms.” This shows well that the 
philosophical problems treated in these works are very much determined by the 
overall discussion between both thinkers. 

Meanwhile, about 1447 and before he got Scholarios’ Defence of Aristotle, 
Plethon exchanged two letters with Bessarion who inquired of him about 
some Platonic questions. The themes treated in this correspondence include 
the problem of self-constituted (abOundotatov), participated (ueBextdv) and 
unparticipated (cugGeKtov) entities, synonymy and homonymy, fate, a notorious 
arithmetical passage from book VIII of Plato’s Republic later commented upon 


29 John VIII Palaiologos, Ad Gemist. 

30 Ad quaes.; cf. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 229-32. 

31 Benakis’ introduction to Ad quaes., pp. 332-3, Woodhouse 1986, p. 229. 

32 Masai 1956, p. 406, Monfasani 1976, p. 206, and Woodhouse 1986, p. 237, accept 
the date 1443-1444; Turner 1969, p. 450, argues for the years 1444-1445. 

33 Scholarios, Pro Arist. 

34 Masai 1956, p. 406, Monfasani 1976, p. 206, Woodhouse 1986, p. 270. 

35 Contra Schol. 

36 Scholarios, Pro Arist. 10.17-43.38, 113.23-114.16. 

37, Contra Schol. VUI-X XII 384.14-430.17, XX XI 500.1-3. 

38 Mohler 1923, pp. 336-7, Monfasani 1976, p. 208, Tihon’s commentary on Meth, 
pp. 21-2. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 232-3, thinks that the letters were written during the early 
1440s. 
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by Ficino® as well as problems regarding the calendar.” It is usually assumed 
that Bessarion’s questions had been inspired by a reading of the Differences; 
however, this might not be the case in view of the considerable time that had 
elapsed between Plethon’s treatise and Bessarion’s letters; also in his letters there 
seems to be no substantive thematic connection with Plethon’s treatise. 

In this context we should also note Plethon’s editorial work on the text of 
the Corpus Platonicum in an attempt to provide a correct interpretation and 
appreciation of it. His personal copy of Plato’s works is today preserved in 
three different manuscripts.” His attempts to improve the text are obviously 
well thought out and some of his conjectures are indeed of a high quality. At 
the same time, however, he erased some parts of the text, sometimes even large 
ones since he obviously considered them wrong or misleading in the context of 
Plato's works. This ‘censorial’ practice affects the text of the Gorgias, Symposium, 
Laws, Epinomis and Republic, but Gemistos also treats in a similar way other 
authors as Herodotus and perhaps Diodorus.” Later on, we shall come back to 
the question of his motivation for such a practice, which to some extent reminds 
us of his treatment of Psellos’ commentary on the Chaldaean Oracles.“ 


* KOK 


In a certain sense the third group combines both previous ones. The most 
important work, which belongs to it, is the Laws explicitly based on the doctrines 
of Zoroaster and Plato. Its closing chapter, entitled ‘Epinomis’, proves that this 
book was intended as an imitation of the Laws of Plato, which is a problem that 
we shall return to at the end of this study. The modern edition of this work does 
not contain all the text that has been preserved. Some more of the text can be 
found in the manuscript Additional 5424 of the British Library® which will 
also be occasionally referred to.” Zhe Summary of the Doctrines of Zoroaster and 
Plato® seems to be in the same relation to the Laws as The Brief Clarification to 
The Explanation of the Oracles, In both cases we have to do with a short summary 


* Plato, Resp. VII 546b—c; cf. Allen 1994, 

© Ad Bess. Lis the answer to Ad Gemist. 1, Ad Bess, Ul to Ad Gemist. IL. 

“Cf. Woodhouse 1986, p. 233, who, unlike Mohler, dates the letters to the early 1440s. 
#” Marc. Gr. 188 (= 1022), 189 (= 704), Laur, Plut. LXXX,19. 

Pagani 2009. 

* See below, pp. 263-7. 

® Leg. 2, 30-32 [1,2], 252 [IIL43: Epinomis). 

*  Masai-Masai 1954, p. 554, 1956, pp. 399-400. 

*7 Its transcription may be found in the Manuscript Supplement, below, pp. 311-20. 

8 Zor, Plat. 
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of much longer texts and it is thus possible that they were appended as a kind of 
recapitulation of the main ideas of these treatises.” As for the probable date of 
the composition of the Laws, which is crucial for the proper evaluation of it, it 
will be also discussed later on in its proper place. 

The peculiar mythology of the Laws, which we shall also deal with further 
on, apparently influenced Plethon’s edition of Orphic Hymns. Apart from many 
textual conjectures, he altered significantly the text of some of them and — 
almost without any exception — he has left only those which correspond directly 
to the gods of the mythology contained in his Laws.» This again reminds us of 
the practice we can observe when he is dealing with Plato's and other texts. 


OK 


There are two other smaller philosophical works by Plethon related to those 
in which his ‘perennial philosophy’ is elaborated at length. The first one is On 
Virtues, a systematic exposition of a rationally based ethics,” which was written 
certainly before Plethon’s journey to Italy in 1438-1439, perhaps already in the 
first years of his stay in the Peloponnese.” We may also note that there exist a 
Platonic dialogue On Virtue and an Aristotelian treatise On Virtues which are 


generally regarded as spurious today. 


49 The close connection between the Summary of the Doctrines of Zoroaster and Plato 
and the Laws is also supported by the fact that they are both contained in Add. as well as in 
an early Arabic translation of some of Plethon’s works. They are followed here by Plethon’s 
edition of the Chaldaean Oracles (without his commentary) accompanied by few lines from 
The Brief Clarification. See Nicolet-Tardieu 1980, pp. 43-55, and also his edition of the 
Arabic text in an appendix to Or mag. and Decl. brev., pp. 157-71. However, only a detailed 
investigation of the manuscript tradition could confirm this suggestion. 

° Cf. Quandt’s editorial commentary and addenda to Orpheus, Hymn, pp. 19°22", 
82-3, Keydell 1942, pp. 77-80. 

7) De virt. 

52 There is a copy of the text made by John Eugenikos in 1439, which means that the 
treatise must have been written before this date: see Tambrun-Krasker’ introduction to De 
virt., pp. xxviii-xxix, xlv—vi, Knos 1950, p. 178, Woodhouse 1986, p. 179, Mioni 1991, p. 49, 
Arabatzis 2003, pp. 221-4; Masai 1956, pp. 402-3, dates it, unconvincingly, after 1439. 

53 In the manuscript tradition the latter pseudo-Aristotelian treatise is often found 


together with the one by Plethon; cf. De Gregorio 1994, pp. 250-53, with n.21. 
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The Prayer to the One God™ is presumably also an early text. However, its 
author uses some rather poetic expressions describing the highest God>* which 
we do not find in other texts by Plethon. For this reason and since it does not in 
fact contain anything substantially new, it can be left aside as less important and 
possibly even as spurious. 


As is already apparent from this preliminary account of the first two groups 
of the texts in which Plethon’s ‘perennial philosophy’ is presented, its most 
important representatives are Plato and Zoroaster, the latter being the presumed 
inspirer of the Magian Oracles. Two whole treatises are dedicated by Plethon 
to the defence of the philosophy of the former, he edits and comments on the 
Oracles of the latter, and Zoroaster himself appears several times in his writings as 
the most ancient sage.” According to the testimony of Plutarch,** which Plethon 
refers to, he lived 5,000 years before the Trojan war, or alternatively, before the 
return of the Heracleidae.®? The latter event is dated to 1103 Bc in Plethon’s 
astronomical treatise, while, according to tradition, the former one took place 
only some decades before.” Zoroaster is thus ‘the most ancient man of those 
who are remembered’ Nevertheless, that does not mean that he is the first one, 
because, as Plethon claims, ‘similar periods, lives and actions’ repeat again and 
again forever, and perennial philosophy, too, is ‘co-eternal with the whole heaven 


(ovvatdia av 16 navel obpav@).*! This means that even though, according to our 
historical records, Zoroaster is indeed the most ancient sage, there is an infinite 
series of similarly wise men both before and after him. Of others mentioned by 
Plethon only the Egyptian Min is comparably old, having lived, as is sometimes 


4 Ad deum unum. 


>> Woodhouse 1986, p. 45, Blum 1988, p. 10. 
°° To take just the first sentence: nayyevétop, navungptate, fEoye ... Baotet, Ad deum 
unum 273, may stem from Plethon’s hymn to Zeus, Leg 202 [IIL35], where these epithets 
of the supreme God, called in both passages similarly BaotAetc, appear exactly in the 
same order. Of the other epithets eoxe is used also in the Laws (in fact, quite frequently) 
whereas TOpHEyIote, TavOiKtIpHov, piAavOpwrdtate, pdve, cuvpMaBgotate, avEElyvidoTOV, 
daveepevvntov, dpatov, wéAayoc, and dneipog pikavOpwnia can be found in the Prayer to the 


One God only. 


’ Fora thorough treatment of Zoroaster’s role in Plethon’s philosophical system see 


Nikolaou 1971. 
8 Plutarch, De Js. 369d-e. 
Or. mag. 19.20-22, Leg. 252-4 [II1,43: Epinomis], Contra Schol. V 378.16-19. 
°° Mercier’s commentary on Meth., pp. 228-9 (‘~1102’). 
Sl Leg. 252, 256 [IIL43: Epinomis]. 
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claimed, more than 3,000 years earlier.°* However, for Plethon, he was not a real 
sage because he introduced erroneous rites (ayioteiat pabAat) to the Egyptians 
who later adopted the doctrines of Zoroaster, although they could not change 
the faulty legislation of Min. The lawgiver of the Indians was the legendary 
Dionysus or Bacchus while the lawgiver of the western Iberians is unknown. 
The laws of both peoples are nearly contemporary to Zoroaster and in accord 
with his views.* According to Plethon, Plato did not attempt to conceive a 
philosophy of his own that would be radically new, but he accepted the ancient 
doctrines of Zoroaster. It came to him through Pythagoras, who had come into 
contact with ‘the Magi of Zoroaster, the presumed authors of the Chaldaean 
Oracles, in Asia.® For Plechon, the philosophy of Plato is thus in accord with 
that of Pythagoras and the teachings of Zoroaster as expressed in the Oracles. 
Plato and the Oracles are supposed to share the common doctrine of the First 
God who leads the others, who is ‘transcendent by his divinity (tf 8eotNT1 


6° Alexandre’s conjecture tobtov, Leg 252-3, n.12, emending the codex reading 
totov seems to be mistaken. The sentence: &t1 ab Kai toBtov mAtoot FH tptoyiAtoig eteotv 
iotopovuEvov mpeoBitepov can well mean that ‘like Zoroaster, Min (todrov), too (Ett), is 
an old sage’, not that he is ‘even (ét1) more than three thousand years older than Zoroaster 
(tovbtov). First, the sentence about Min is exactly parallel to the one about Zoroaster: 
TElooiv fH MEVtAKIoxIAloic lotopobpevoc Thc ‘HpaxrerSHv KaOddov Etect mpeoPutepos, the 
return of the Heracleidae being obviously the common begining of the reckoning. Second, 
Zoroaster would not thus be the most ancient sage (Gvdpa d&pxatdtatov tv ye Ev wvrpN or 
Soypatwv Tov ye OpOSv gEnynrrig Eotiv 6 naAatatos), as it is claimed on the same page, just 
before Min is mentioned. 

63 Ibid. 252-4 [III,43: Epinomis]; cf. Contra Schol. V 378.19-23. Plethon most 
probably derives his information about Min from Diodorus Siculus, whom he excerpted: 
Diod. Plut., Diller 1956, pp. 34-7, Mioni 1985, p. 158, and Plutarch, who are supported by 
the authority of Herodotus. As he tells us, Min was the first king of the Egyptians, Hist. I1,99. 
According to both Diodorus Siculus, Bibl. hist. 1,45,1-2, and Plutarch, De Js. 354a—b, Min 
replaced the original simple life of the Egyptians with a luxurious one; however, according to 
the first author, he (previously) introduced to Egypt the veneration of the gods and sacrifices. 
In Diodorus, Bibl. hist. 1,94,1-2, he is also named together with other famous legendary 
lawgivers, including Hermes (Ttismegistus), Minos, Zoroaster, Zalmoxis and Moses; cf. 
Gentile 1990, pp. 64-9. For the Indians with their lawgiver Dionysus and the Iberians see 
Tambrun 2006, pp. 106-11, with references to the possible sources. Gemistos may rely here 
again on Diodorus, namely his Bibl. hist. I11,63-4. 

“Contra Schol. V 378.12-14. 

6 Cf. the title of Plethon’s edition of Chaldaean Oracles: Moya Ady twv dno 
Zwpokotpov udywv, Or mag. 1.1. 

6 Contra Schol, V 378.13-16, 378.23-380.1, Ad Bess 1459.8-10, Or mag. 19.5-9; cf. 
Leg, 30-32 [1,2], 252-6 [111,43: Epinomis]. 
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e€aipetoc),” and who is called ‘the Father’ by both.® Belief in the immortality 
of the soul® and in the astral body is also common to both of them.” Unlike the 
doctrines held by ‘the Egyptians, according to the Oracles and Plato, there are no 
evil daemons.”! And, what is most important, for Plethon, the whole structure of 
reality in the teachings of Zoroaster and in Plato is the same.” 

The similarities of the doctrines explicitly recognized by Plethon among the 
treatises of the first two groups in which the ‘perennial’ philosophy is developed, 
enabled him to conceive the texts of the third group, that is, the Laws and 
the Summary of the Doctrines of Zoroaster and Plato, which are both based on 
the supposed teaching of Plato and Zoroaster. However, there is a significant 
difference between these treatises and other writings pertaining to perennial 
philosophy. The first two groups of texts are either explanations of Plato’s 
philosophy compared to that of Aristotle's or commentaries on the Magian 
Oracles, whereas for the third group Plethon claims that it contains the rational 
theory that is closest to the truth. The Laws and the Summary also differ in using 
the ancient Greek names of the pagan gods for a description of metaphysical 
principles. Nevertheless, it should be noted already here that Plethon is far from 
being a polytheist, in the sense that an ancient pagan would have been. At the 
very beginning of the Laws he says that he intends to call the gods ‘recognized by 
philosophy’ by ‘the traditional Greek names’ In order to be ‘more in accordance 
with philosophy, he feels a need to change them from the form into which the 
poets distorted them.’ In another passage he adds that in a work on legislation 
it is not appropriate to use reasoning (Adyot) instead of the traditional names 
of the gods “because it would be complicated for the majority’. Nevertheless it 
is similarly inappropriate to introduce names that are new or ‘barbarian. The 
names familiar from the myths which were invented by the poets and which 
are ‘in disaccord with philosophy’ are somehow defiled, yet this does not mean 
that they must necessarily always remain so. If they are used to express the 
proper doctrine, they will not be misleading any more. Furthermore, it would 


°” Contra Schol. XXX 486.23-6; cf. XVI 414.2-3. 

°8 Ibid. XVII 412.8-9. 

° Or mag. 411-12 [on I], Contra Schol. XXIX 474.20-25; the immortality of the 
soul is implied here by the verb dnaSavarifew describing the activity it exercises on the body. 

Or. mag. 10.4-12.1 [on XIV], Contra Schol. XX1X 474.25-476.2. 

"Ad Bess. 1459.5-11. 

Or. mag. 19.5-22. For the inspiration of the Oracles by Plato’s philosophy see Brisson 
2000, pp. 111-12, Brisson 2003. 


> Leg. 2: see Appendix X,5, below, p. 306, trans. Woodhouse (1986), p. 322. 
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be difficult to find a name that has not been misused in some way, even the very 
name of ‘God’ (td @eob Svoua) may be defiled by some people.” 

The chief reasons why Plethon decides to use the ancient Greek names of the 
gods in the Laws thus seem to be to a large extent practical ones and required 
by the specific genre of this writing, so that perennial philosophy may be more 
understandable for the majority. He intends the ideal system of laws to be used 
in a community, in which everybody cannot be naturally expected to understand 
the subtleties of the philosophical speculations on which they are based. At the 
same time, nonetheless, Plethon rejects the presentation of the gods known 
from ancient Greek mythology and wants to conceive a new theology that is 
more in accordance with his rational philosophy. If the ancient names were used 
properly, it might then become a kind of ‘philosophy for the masses. On this 
point Plethon comes close to what Plato says in books IT and III of his Republic, 
in which the myths narrated by Homer and Hesiod are criticized. According to 
Plato, in contrast to what these poets and ‘teachers of Greece’ tell us, God is good 
and can be the source of no evil. Furthermore, he is perfect and cannot change, 
which also means that he cannot appear to humans in different forms and 
thus deceive them, because he rejects any falsehood.”> Both Plato and Plethon, 
therefore advocate a kind of rational theology that which is irreconcilable with 
the traditional Greek myths known from the poets. In the Reply to Scholarios, 
Plethon further explains that Plato invents his own myths in order to make the 
deeper truth accessible to many and to counterbalance the bad influence of the 
poets. What may be otherwise said clearly, is necessarily somehow obscured in 
the myths because the majority, paradoxically, understand it better this way.’ 
However, as Plethon tells Bessarion, it necessarily means that not all is said 
precisely (81’ dxpifetac) even in the myths narrated by Plato, because to express 
the truth imprecisely is in the very nature of myths.” In other words, if the 
higher truth is concealed in the myths, it is hidden there in an imperfect way as 
compared to the thinking based on reason. 


x OK 


The best way to approach Plethon’s ‘perennial philosophy’ is thus through the 
introductory chapters of the Laws, which discuss its most basic presuppositions. 
Subsequently the philosophia perennis can be presented in a systematic way, with 
the help of others of Plethon’s writings. 


74 Ibid, 130-32 [III,32]. 

75 Plato, Resp. III] 376e—398b; cf. X 60Ge—GO8b. 
76 Contra Schol. VI 382.23-384.7. 

7” Ad Bess. 1 462.32-5. 
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Introduction to the Perennial Philosophy 


At the very beginning of the Laws, the main intentions behind Plethons 
principal work are summarized. It is supposed to contain ‘the theology according 
to Zoroaster and Plato’ As said previously, the gods ‘recognized by philosophy’ 
are to be called by their traditional Greek (Hellenic) names (toi matpiors Tots 
"EAAnjot Ge@v Svouactv); however, they should not be conceived in the form 
into which they have been distorted by the poets, but in the manner which is 
more ‘in accordance with philosophy. The ethics contained in the Laws was 
similarly devised to be in accord with the same sages, Plato and Zoroaster, but 
also with the Stoics. The constitution proposed in the Laws is Spartan, without 
its harshness, unacceptable for most people, and ‘with the addition of philosophy, 
to be practised principally among the ruling class, this being the supreme merit 
of the Platonic systems of politics.! The rites (&ytotetot) described in this work 
should be simple, not superfluous, but sufficient; the physics is conceived mostly 
according to Aristotle, Finally, the book also touches upon the principles of logic, 
ancient Greek antiquities and healthy diet.’ 

In the first chapter of the Laws (1,1), Plethon reveals the background against 
which he intends to expound his philosophy: this work of his is supposed to be 
devoted to the laws and the best constitution according to which the ‘people who 
think (S:avoobpevet &v@pwror)’ may lead life, boch in the private and public 
spheres, that is,as much asit is possible, the best and most happy (evdoipovéorara). 
In the first place, by their nature all che people desire to live happily (e0daipdvwe 
Biodv). This is the chief goal (téAoc), for the sake of which everybody does 
everything, Nevertheless, opinions differ about what real happiness is. 

Plethon now provides a classification of opinion which may be accepted 
by different people. As will gradually become clear, the alternative he himself 
adopts is always the last one, (1) Some people search for pleasure ()5ovn), others 
for money, still others for glory, but some for virtue and the good (apetr) Kai to 
adv) because they consider virtue to be the only source of a happy and blessed 
life. (2) Opinions about virtue itself, however, also differ because not everybody 
similarly considers the same things to be good or shameful. Some people believe 


1 Trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 322. 
2 Leg. 2-4. 
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that reason and knowledge (Adyog te kai ucOnois) are not necessary for virtue. 
Some even avoid these because certain charlatan sophists (yontes 81 trvec 
cogiotai) have persuaded them that such an occupation could be only a source 
of dishonour and ruin for them. Others, on the contrary, think that reason and 
knowledge is the summit of virtue and their main concern is how to become as 
prudent and sage as possible (gpoviuwtator te kai copwrtatot). (3) Some people 
conduct very many sacrifices (OUpata) and other rites (ayioteio), others do 
not consider any of them as pious (do1ov), still others consider some as pious 
and some not. (4) Some profess celibacy (uovavAia) and complete abstinence 
from sexual love (agpodioun), others think that marriage and the procreation of 
children is better and ‘more divine’. (5) Some divide food into that forbidden 
even to taste and that which one is allowed to eat, while others believe that 
nothing is forbidden to eat and limit themselves in eating by measure (16 pétpov) 
only. (6) Some let themselves get stained by dirt, others search for cleanliness ‘as 
one of the goods. (7) Some praise extreme poverty, others admit earning money 
in a moderate way. (8) Some pride themselves on shamelessness (1) &vatdefa), 
others prefer gracefulness (evoxnpoovvn) to its opposite. (9) Finally, some 
people believe that we should seek for virtue not because of virtue itself, but 
because of some reward from the gods, and that we should not consider it as 
something which provides happiness by itself. Others, on the contrary, claim 
that virtue should be pursued not because of a reward, but because of virtue 
itself. Still others think that it should be sought because of both, virtue itself and 
the reward from the gods.’ 

Although Plethon does not say so expressly, the Orthodox Church of his time 
(the non-rational ethics, the excessive rites), or, more precisely, as in the Address 
to Manuel, Orthodox monks (celibacy, fasts, contempt of hygiene, refusal of 
money, shamelessness) may be regarded as an obvious target of his criticism.‘ 
However, such a conclusion is not the only possible one. For instance, in both 
Judaism and Islam some kinds of food are prohibited. But due to the overall 
classical tone of the Laws it is even more probable that Plethon meant various 
approaches to life he knew from different ancient authors. Thus the Cynics, for 
instance, despised cleanliness and other ‘unnatural’ customs, refused money and 
were extremely open in their behaviour, while celibacy could be found among 
the Pythagoreans or other ‘holy men’, and different philosophical schools 
disagreed on what virtue and the good consist in. Among ancient thinkers, as 
is well known from Plato’s dialogues, there was also an important discussion 
whether virtue is connected with rational knowledge, or not. 


> Thid. 16-20 [1,1]. 
4  Katsafanas 2003. 
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Given so many different opinions about human life, in order to choose 
among them rightly it is necessary to determine what the best life is and in what 
happiness (td ebdSo1pov) really consists. However, this is impossible without 
previous examination of what human beings are, as well as what their nature 
(pbotc) and potentiality (Sbvayis) is. But, according to Plethon, we cannot find 
out what the nature of man is without previous understanding of the nature of 
the whole (1 t@v SAwv —vois), that is, of the nature of reality. We should thus 
ask which being is the ‘eldest’ (ti pév mpeoBUtatov tav Svtwv), that is, what the 
ultimate source of generation is, which natures are the ‘second’ and ‘third, which 
are the ‘last’? and what is the potentiality of each of them. This clearly implies a 
hierarchical structure of reality and the distinction between what is more and 
what is less principal or important. Then, in the third step of his philosophical 
project, we should return back to the examination of man, in this case conceived 
as a part of a larger whole. Thus only after having determined what human beings 
are in relation to other things, it is possible to decide how they should live and act.’ 

We should note that in the Reply to Scholarios Plethon rejects the critique of 
Plato by Scholarios, who claims that Plato, unlike Aristotle, was not able properly 
to distinguish cheoretical disciplines from one another. According to Plethon, it 
is not in fact possible to separate the disciplines absolutely, but some of them are 
less perfect and require the higher ones. As geometry needs arithmetic so that 
its objects may be quantified, so physics and ethics need theology, since physical 
things (té& @vorkd) cannot exist without the divine cause (1) a6 8efou aitia), 
because it is their highest (xupiwtétn) cause and the highest knowledge is about 
the causes of things. Ethics also needs theology and even legislation depends on 
God.‘ In On Virtues, Plethon further claims that ethics is based on the physics or 
the understanding of nature (@uoixr}), which is one of virtues. This knowledge 
is a source of happiness, since thanks to it man lives according to his rational 
part (to AoytotiKév), establishes his relation to the whole of the world, and finds 
out what is good for him and what is not.’ For Plethon, ethics thus depends on 
physics and the latter, in turn, on theology. 

However, Plethon continues in his Laws, as in the case of man and his 
happiness, there are many differences in the opinions about the nature of things. 
(1) Some believe that there are absolutely no gods. (2) According to others, 
the gods exist, but they do not exercise any providential care of human affairs 
(tav 8’ dvOpwrivwv obx dv mpovoetv mpaypdtwv). (3) Still others claim that the 
gods exercise the providential care of all, both of the world and human affairs. 


> Leg. 20-22 [1,1]. 
6 Contra Schol. XXVI 444.28—446.21, 448.2—5, 450.8-14, 
7 De virt. B,10 11.15—24. 
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These people are further divided into (a) those who believe that the gods are the 
catise not only of good things, but also of the bad ones and (b) those who think 
that the gods are not the source of anything bad, being the cause of good things 
only, Opinions also differ regarding the question of whether (aa) the gods can 
be persuaded (napartytot) by human supplication to change their intentions or 


(bb) they carry out everything in accordance with their judgement (yvwun), 


which proceeds according to fate (eipappévn) and chooses always the best of 
the possible alternatives.* As we have seen above while discussing the Address to 
Theodore, the obvious source of this tripartite division is book X of Plato's Laws 
where three types of impious people are distinguished: (1) those who do not 
believe in the gods, (2) those who accept that the gods exist, but do not think 
that they care about humankind and (3) those who think that the gods can be 
influenced by the offerings and prayers." 

The opinions also differ about (1) the divine world: (a) some people believe 
that there is the only one God and absolutely nothing else may be revered or 
honoured by humans; (b) others think that there are many gods, similar to 
each other and identical by their divinity; (c) still others, however, claim that 
there is one transcendent and the highest God, the eldest leader of all and 
the other gods are of the second and third level of divinity. (2) Concerning 
the nature of the cosmos: (a) some believe that, with the exception of one 
creator God, this universe has been generated in time by some cause and that, 
at some moment in the future, it will disintegrate and perish; (b) others think 
that the world has been generated and will remain forever indestructible in 
the future; (c) still others claim that some part of the world is being formed 
and generated while another part disintegrates and perishes, and this happens 
eternally; (d) others regard the universe as generated by cause, but ingenerated 
in time and imperishable and unchangeable thanks to God who has 
constituted and established it because such a God is always in the same state, 
never in any respect idle and therefore producing the universe continuously 


8 Leg 22-4 [1,1]: got: pev v 008’ elvan Bods 16 napdnav oiopévwv TOV d’, eival pév, 
tov § dvOpwrivwv obk dv npovoeiv npaypdtwv: tov 8, TpovoEiv EV BEobs TAV MAVTWV, TOV 
re GAAwV kal TOV dvOpwrtvuv, eivat ye pv mpdg ToIG dyaBoIc Tovs abTODE Kal THV KaKwV 
aitiove tov é, KaKkod Lev oddevdc, TOV 5é &yaOG@v pdvuv aitious ToUs DEovs eivat. Kal tv 
uv rapaityrovs oiovéveny elvan Kai br’ dvOpcinwy mapatpentous EG" oic Kai avtol Kpivavtes 
WEAAHowow knoreAciv tov Sé dnaparpemrous te ndvtN NYOUMEVWV Kol GUETAOTPENTOUG, YYOUN 
dei ti opetépg Ka" ciappevny xwpovay Ekaota dmoteAobvTAc, 1 Ov Ex TOV Evovtwv BEATIOTA 
eEeiv ueAo1, 

? See above, p. 18. 

10 Plato, Leg. X 884a-907b, especially 885b; cf. Resp. Il 365d-—e; cf. Webb 1989, p. 217. 
For Proclus’ interest in this passage of Plato’s Laws see Dillon 2001, pp. 250-54. 
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and in the same way. At this point Plethon turns from opinions about the 
divine and the world back to (3) human nature: (a) some people think that 
‘t is similar to other mortal natures and to beasts and that there is nothing 
more noble or divine in it than in them; (b) others are ‘by their hope led to 
the nature that is divine and altogether undefiled’; finally, (c) some suppose 
that human beings occupy ‘now and always (vov Kat det)’ the middle place 
between the immortal (divine) and mortal nature and are a kind of mixture 
of both (uixtiy g& &uqoiv)."! Here too, as we shall be able to observe during 
Plethon’s presentation of his philosophia perennis, it is the last option with 
which he himself agrees. Now, however, he just limits himself to a systematic 
classification of different opinions about the best life and of the nature of the 
divine, man and the universe. 

According to Plethon, all these things are naturally full of confusion and 
controversy, unless they are examined and until it is determined what can 
become the firm basis for happiness, which is the chief goal of human life.!? The 
problem is obviously how to pursue an examination (oxéWic) of these problems 
or which ‘leaders of reasoning (11yEHOvEs Adywv)’ to choose. The people who 
often speak about these matters are the poets, the sophists, the lawgivers and 
the philosophers. However, for Plethon, the poets and the sophists, who are 
contrasted here with the lawgivers and the philosophers, are not justly considered 
to be the right ‘expounders (€€nyntat)’ of these problems. The poets use much 
flattery (kohaxeta) and their chief goal is to gain the favour of others. For this 
reason they are not concerned with what the truth is and what the best is. The 
sophists are even worse because they are accustomed to beguiling (yorteia), they 
try to increase their reputation by any means, and in this some of them have even 
higher ambitions than it is appropriate for humans. Unlike the poets, they are 
not only unconcerned about the truth, but they even often attempt to destroy 
it. Both of them seek to ‘bring down’ divine things to the more human form or, 


Leg, 24-6 [1,1]: “Ex 8& tav pev Eva Kal povov vopifovtwy Bedv, wo obey ye 
&Ao ceuvoy Sy GAws F timov dvOpmnoig taV SE, rAciove, kal tobrovg mapanhyotous ye 
&hArAoic, Kai todc abtobc Gedrytr tav 8 Eva pev éFaipetdév te Kal WéyloToV, TOV npeopuTaToV 
rv 6Awv apynyémy, tos 5 GAAouc ta debrepa te Kl Tita PEpOpPEVOUG Ti}¢ BEdtyTOG. Kat 
trav nev fw évdg rod merouKdtog Beod to KAO té5€ nav yevntov ypovw, Wonep Kal TH 
airia, nOepevev, Kai more Kai dnoAcio@at AvOnadpevov taV Sé, yeyevijoOe ev, diapeverv 
Sé rov Emerea xpdvov Ec del dvedAeBpow tHv 5’, Ev PEpEL HEV ovviotaobal te Kai yiyveoOat, Ev 
ugper 8 ab AbeoOat re Kai ddAAvaOan, Kai Toto aitw xwpeiv del 51’ aidvoc tav b€, TH pEV 
aitig yevnrov, t@ Sé xpove dyévnrov TO avpTay vourévrwy t65e Kal dvebdAcBpovy, Kai mpdg ye 
rob KaOeotaKdrog dnapdAAaktov, tod EpeotHtog Geod, dre $1 dei te Woavtw¢ Kal Kate THUTE 
tyovroc, 0b8' dv dpyod nanote 005’ Onmotiobv diayeyovoros, del Se Kal Kate Te KOUTA WoAvTWC 
Kai TO Nav THOSE TAPKYOVTOS. 
12 Tbid. 22 [1,1]. 
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in contrast, to raise the human ones to more divine form than it is allowed for 
human beings, and thus they turn everything upside down and cause harm to 
those who follow them.” 

One can rather thus learn something ‘healthy’ about the problems stated 
and classified above from the lawgivers and the philosophers. This is because 
the lawgivers, unlike the poets, propose laws for the common good (to 
Kotvov cya8ov) and it is not likely that they have entirely missed it. As for the 
philosophers, they identify the summit of happiness (kepdéAatiov evdatpoviac) 
with the truth about being, they seek it rather than money and hence they are 
those who are the most probable to attain it if anybody . According to Plethon, 
there are only two dangers. The nature of many people is too weak to acquire 
knowledge about the highest things and with accuracy. We must therefore be 
cautious whether even those men, because of the weakness of nature, are not, 
after all, unable to know what truth is and what the best is. Furthermore, we 
must not mistake pretenders, who are in fact the sophists and the poets, for the 
real lawgivers and philosophers." 

At this point Plethon enumerates those who, according to him, are the right 
‘leaders of reasoning’ The foremost place belongs again to Zoroaster, the most 
ancient of the sages and the lawgivers. He was the famous ‘expounder of the divine 
and other good things’ for the Medes, the Persians and for many other people 
in ancient Asia. Then Plethon mentions Eumolpus who in Athens founded the 
Eleusinian mysteries connected with the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
and who already appears in the same context in the Funeral Oration on Helen." 
We are also reminded of Minos, the famous lawgiver of the Cretans,!* and 
Lycurgus, the lawgiver of the Spartans. Iphitus, together with Lycurgus, founded 
the Olympic rites (ayioteiat) in honour of Zeus, the highest God, while Numa 
was the lawgiver of the Romans, who, apart from other things, established the 
rites celebrating the gods.” 


3 bid. 26-8 [1,2]: “Augw yap tobtw tw yévn ta pev THV Bedv npdyuata KaBaipodvteEc 
cig TO AVOpwrivwr_epov, TX 8’ dvOpwriva aipovtec ic TO Ge1dtEpov 7 Kata TO AVvVOpWrIVOV 
HETPOV, TaVTO Te dvw Kdtw KIvobvtES, Ta Ugylota TOIG o~ict Mpocéxove Avpatvovta1. Cf. 
Plato, Leg. X 885d-—e. Plethon seems to take the characterization of the sophists and poets 
from Plato. The verb yontevew and its derivatives appear in Soph. 234e-235a, 241b, Polit. 
291c, 303c, whereas koAakevew in Georg. 464b-e, 465b—c, 503a (in relation to rhetorics), 
and 502b-d (in relation to poets), Cf. also Tim. 19d-e. For a general survey of Plethon’s 
treatments of sophists see Kelessidou 1984. 

4 Leg. 28-30 [1,2]. 

°° See above, p. 23. 

'6 Plato, Leg. 1 624a—b. . 

Leg 30 [1,2]. For these ancient lawgivers see Tambrun 2006, pp. 75, 85-6, with 
the references to the possible ancient sources. Plethon derives the information about 
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Besides the lawgivers, Plethon also mentions the sages (so@ot) of the 
‘barbarians ~ the Brahmans of the Indians, whose lawgiver was the legendary 
Dionysus or Bacchus and the western Iberians." “The most important are 
naturally, however, the Median Magi, who are, according to Plethon, the 
disciples of Zoroaster and the authors. of the Magian (Chaldaean) Oracles. 
In Greece, the Kouretes are ‘the most ancient ones to be remembered’. They 
reintroduced the doctrine of the gods of the second and third order together 
with the doctrine about the everlastingness of the works of Zeus, ‘his children, 
and the whole universe. According to Plethon, this doctrine was abandoned 
by the Greeks of that time because of the so-called Giants, who were not 
mythical creatures, but ‘impious men who fought against the gods. However, 
the Kouretes defeated them by using irrefutable arguments (Adywv te dvaeyKaig 
avaypiréxtwv) against their beliefs, according to which and in contrast to 
those of the Kouretes, everything, with the exception of the one ‘eldest’ creator, 
is mortal. What is noteworthy in this account is the manner in which Plethon 
provides a philosophical and rational allegory of the ancient Greek myths of 
the battle between the gods and the Giants or the Kouretes who protected the 
infant Zeus by dancing around him.” 

Plethon further mentions the priests and interpreters of Zeus in Dodona, the 
prophet Polyeidos, visited even by Minos because of his wisdom and. ‘Teiresias 
who became the most famous expounder of the doctrine of infinite ascents of 
our soul ‘from here’ and its subsequent descents. After Cheiron, who in Greek 
mythology was a teacher and educator of many famous men,” Plethon turns back 























Numa probably from Plutarch’s Life of this legendary Roman lawgiver whose relation to 
Pythagoras is discussed there at length, Numa 60a-b, 64f-65e, 69c—e, 74d-—e. In one passage 
(62d) Zoroaster is mentioned along with other lawgivers, who, according to Plutarch, are 
responsible also for religious legislation. In Plutarch’s Aet. Rom. 268c—d, Numa fixes the 
beginning of the year according to nature (t/j pvoet) to the winter solstice, which Plethon 
accepts in the Laws, 58 [111,36]; cf. Anastos 1948, p. 206, Tihon’s commentary on Meth, 
pp. 179-80. For Plethon’s general interest in Plutarch see Diller 1954, Mioni 1985, p. 385: 
Marc. Gr. 517 (= 886), fols 67-76v. 

18 Leg. 30 [1,2], 254 [I1,43: Epinomis). 

19 The Brahmans of the Indians, the Magi of the Persians and unidentified Greek sages 
appear together (in almost identical words) also in Proclus, Jn Tim. 1,208.17-20. Plethon 
could well have drawn upon this passage. It is noteworthy that he does not mention the 
Chaldaeans who immediately follow. For further references see Tambrun 2006, pp. 86-7, 
with the notes. 

0 Gantz 1996, pp. 147-8, 445-54, Tambrun 2006, p. 87-8. For the Kouretes see also 
the lost chapter II,9 of Plethon’s Laws: Mepi tig kate Kovpytac SeocePetac. ‘On religious 
belief according to the Kouretes. Leg 10, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 323. 

1 'Tambrun 2006, pp. 88-9, with the references to the possible ancient sources. 
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to historical or semi-historical persons. He mentions the seven legendary sages — 
Chilon of Sparta, Solon of Athens, Bias of Priene, Thales of Miletus, Cleobulus 
of Lindos, Pittacus of Mitylene and Myson of Chenae. After them, Pythagoras 
and Plato are named together with other eminent philosophers from their school 
(oi dn’ obtdv). According to Plethon, the most glorious of them are Parmenides, 
Timaeus of Locri, Plutarch, Plotinus, Porphyry and Iamblichus.” 

If we compare this list of famous Greek sages and lawgivers to that in the 
Address to Theodore, only few names appear in both these texts (Lycurgus and 
the Pythagoreans).” This might be explained by the fact that the perspective 
in the Address is political and historical whereas the one here is mythological 
and philosophical. It is also interesting to note all the persons in the list who 
are, in some way, followers of Pythagoras. This provides a connection between 
Zoroastrian Magi and Plato. As is well known and as Plethon certainly could 
not ignore, the Neoplatonists Porphyry and Iamblichus both admired the 
ancient sage, and each of them wrote an account of the life of Pythagoras. In 
accordance with ancient tradition, (pseudo-)Timacus of Locri is also considered 
by Plethon to be a Pythagorean and a teacher of Plato. He is supposed to share 
the theory of Forms with him as well as the doctrine of the eternity of the world, 
not to mention the dialogue of Plato named after him.?> As for Parmenides, he 
was not only highly esteemed by Plato (who again named one dialogue after 
him), but he is also connected with Pythagoreanism by Diogenes Laertius.?¢ 
As Plethon further says, both the Pythagoreans and Plato lay emphasis on 
oral teaching, although in less favourable circumstances the use of ‘reminders 
(Umopvrpata)’ may be also allowed.?’ Finally, in the Reply to Scholarios, the 
Golden Verses attributed to the Pythagoreans are quoted and, for Plethon, they 
are without doubt a genuine testimony of ancient Pythagoreanism.” 

Plethon claims that all the aforementioned thinkers agreed among themselves 
about the majority of things and that their doctrines seemed to be the best for 
‘those who were concerned with what is better. He himself agrees with them 
too, without searching for his own innovation in these ancient matters, nor is he 
going to accept some recent innovations of some sophists. According to him, sages 
declare that their opinions are always in accord with those who are more ancient 


Leg. 30-32 [1,2]. 


25 


See above, pp. 12, 18. 
4 Porphyry, Vita Pyth., lamblichus, Vita Pyth. 
* De diff’ X 334.26-32, 336.25-7, Contra Schol. X 392.22-394.2, XX] 422.26-—430.17.. 
*6 Diogenes Laertius, Vitae [X,21. 
*” Contra Schol. V 376.25-378.12; cf. Plato, Phaedr. 276d, Ep. XII 359c. 
“8 Contra Schol. XX1 422.21-5, there is also an excerpt of this text preserved in Plethon’s 
hand: see Diller 1956, p. 37, Mioni 1985, p. 159: Marc. Gr. 406 (= 791), fols 121v—122v. 
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and, moreover, it is erroneous to suppose that truth can change in the course of 
time. The sophists, on the contrary, strive to make innovations in many things and 
are anxious for novelties because the chief goal of their activity is a vain glory.” 

In his own work, Plethon thus wants to keep to the best ancient opinions 
and, unlike the poets and the sophists, he considers reasoning (Aoy1opdc) to 
be ‘the most powerful and divine of our criteria, and alone capable of helping 
to attain truth.*° However, if he plans to rely on rational argument, he must 
quite naturally defend it against a possible refutation of the very possibility 
of any rational argumentation. In his eyes, its main opponents are the sophist 
Protagoras and the sceptic Pyrrho who are dealt with in chapter 3 of book I 
entitled: ‘On the two doctrines of Protagoras and Pyrrho’) For Plethon, their 
doctrines, although mutually opposed, are likewise both vain and presumptuous 
and as such have to be rejected. In his presentation Protagoras claims that man is 
the measure of all things and what appears to each individual also exists. Pyrrho, 
on the contrary, argues that nothing is true and man therefore cannot bea judge 
of anything and the things themselves are somehow unsure.” 

Plethon does not spend much time on refuting both these doctrines. If 
somebody claims, as Protagoras does, that everything is true, he must accept 
also the opposite opinion held by the majority of people, according to which 
not everything is in fact true. If, on the contrary, someone like Pyrrho argues 
that nothing is true, he must also concede that this very opinion, too, is not 
true. Thus both Protagoras and Pyrrho are self-refuted. There are, moreover, 
further reasons for rejecting both doctrines. Almost everybody thinks that some 
people are wiser than the rest and those who know less therefore come to them 
to learn something, while at the same time they refute the ignorant for their 
false opinions. However, this would not be possible if they thought that either 
all or nobody knows the truth. Furthermore, nobody would certainly claim that 
contradictary opinions (ta évtipéoKovta) are true and not true at the same time. 
All people, for example, consider the opinion that this universe is everlasting 
(dfd1ov eivat t65e 16 n&v) and the opinion that it is not so, to be in contradiction. 
This definitely cannot mean that both opinions are at the same time true, or that 


? Leg. 32-4 [1,2]. 

°° ‘Ibid. 34-6 [1,2]. 

3! Thepi totv voiv Adyow tod te Mpwtayopetou Kai tov Muppwvetov. Trans. Woodhouse 
1986, p. 322 (altered), 

Leg. 36-8 [1,3]: Adyw dé 8n Exetvw, cAArAotv Ev Evavtiwtdto, dpoiws o' dAadve te 
Kal dtacddAw, éxnodwv mowtéov: olw 6 pév ndvta cANOF Eivat @now, wo Navtwv yoNdtwv 
uetpov &v dvOpwrov Svta, Kai to SoKodv Exdotw, tobto Kai dv 6 8 008’ Stiobv dv civen 
GAnBES, Wo dvOpwrdv ye OdK Av Géldv ye Svta Kpttrv ovd’ dtovodv, F Kal Ta Tpdyuatd MoU 
AUTO AMLoTa OVTa. 
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both are false, but that one of them is entirely (GAws) true, whereas the other is 
false. When we talk about future events, nobody supposes that everything will 
happen as he thinks, nor that everything will proceed differently, but that some 
things will turn out according to the opinion he has conceived beforehand and 
others contrary to it. The opinions about future events, confronted with what 
really happens, therefore prove to be true or false.” 

Plethon similarly rejects the claim according to which, in spite of our ability 
to apprehend the truth about something, it is not appropriate for human beings 
to inquire into what is divine, because we cannot learn anything clear about the 
gods, who are higher beings than we are and, moreover, it is not pleasant to the 
gods themselves. Such a consideration is wrong because the gods would not have 
made us capable of inquiring into these things, if they had not wanted us to 
inquire into them, nor would they have provided us with the disposition to learn 
something clear about these matters. It is equally absurd that we would have 
no idea about these things and we would have to live as non-rational animals, 
which are capable only of consenting to what happens to them. In such a state we 
would not be able to strive after happiness. However, for Plethon, finding truth 
in these things cannot be just a result of ‘some divine chance without reason’ 
since in such a case nobody would ever acquire an opinion about anything in 
a permanent way. The other reason is that such people would not be perfectly 
happy is because they would be deprived of a rational account of the highest 
things, no matter whether they were doing well or not. As Plethon claims, to do 
well does not suffice because even madmen can happen to do well. It is therefore 
necessary to have a satisfactory knowledge about what it means that someone 
is doing well, and what is good and bad for man. Furthermore, there is nothing 
bad in divine things, which excludes that the gods would not want us to know 
their matters. The divine, by its very nature, is not envious and does not prevent 
us from benefitting from this knowledge. Although the divine is much higher 
than we are, this does not mean that it is unknowable for us since our nature is 
that of rational beings and it is not entirely different from the divine. God has 
made us able to inquire into his matters so that we do so and benefit greatly from 
learning something about him.* 

At this point, Plethon states the main presupposition of his further 
procedure: 


If we use, as principles, the notions that are given by the gods to all people in common, 


and the divinations about the divine or at least to the most and better of them, and if 


33 Tbid. 38-40 [1,3]. 
34 Thid. 40-42 [1,3]. 


Introduction to the Perennial Philosophy 


we establish these [principles] as fixed for us, and if we, under the leadership of sages, 
proceed at each point by a necessary reasoning, we shall not ~ with the divine help — 


miss the best rational account about everything. 


After this he dedicates a prayer to the gods of reason (8goi Adyot), asking them 
to enable us to attain truth.* Placed at the beginning of the exposition of his 
philosophy, this prayer corresponds to the allocutions and hymns with which 
the Laws ends.** Plethon’s source of inspiration could have been the beginning of 
Timaeus’ speech in Plato’s eponymous dialogue where Timaeus prays to the gods 
and goddesses so that his words may be ‘according to their intellect (kata votv 
EKEtvorc)” 

The crucial point here is the introduction of ‘the notions that are given by 
the gods to all people in common’ These ‘common notions (kotai évvoiat);** a 
conception taken by Plethon from ancient philosophy,” are the basis that allows 
him to claim that the rational knowledge of the divine (and subsequently also of 
the world) is possible and that it is the same for everybody. The common notions 
are ‘a gift of the gods, because the divine obviously wants us to have knowledge 
about itself. Hence, this knowledge is attainable through our reason, although 
at the same time ‘divination’ is also mentioned. However, this means that if the 
divine is knowable by reason, it is necessarily intelligible and that its own nature 
is similarly rational. Thus, because of the gift of reason from the gods, we are, on 
this point, akin to the rationality of the divine. The ‘common notions’ seem also 
to be hinted at in Plethon’s commentary on the Magian Oracle XVIL, which will 
be discussed later on: 


°° Ibid. 42-4 [13-4]: Xpwpevor yap dpxaic taic Kowh naéow d&vOpwmnorg UNO OEdv 
didopevars Evvotaic te Kal MEpl TOU GElov pavtEtatc, H Kal Taig TV MAEfoTWV Kal PEATLOVWY, 
Kal tavtac Npiv BeBatac abtoic T1BEEVOl, EMElta AMO TOUTWV Hv AOYyLOpOIS Exaota AvayKatoic, 
1] dv ot Gogol DOnyGvtal, pEetIévtEs, BeGv av ovAAaLPavévtwv, Tod PeAtiotou nepl Exdotwv 
Adyov ovK dnotevEspeba. Cf. 252 [IIL43: Epinomis]. 

96 Tid. 132-240 [III,34—6], Add., below, pp. 311-20. 

*? Plato, Tim. 27b—d; cf. also Leg. X 887c, Epin. 980c. 

38 C&. the title of lost chapter 11,2: TpdAnyic Evvoidv Kody. ‘Preliminary account of 
common notions. Leg. 8, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 323 (altered), and perhaps also Ad Bess. 
1 459.29~30. 

Masai 1956, pp. 115-30. Plethon could have learnt about this ancient Stoic 
conception from Plutarch’s Com. not. Common notions sometimes appear also in Proclus; 
however, they do not play such a prominent role there as in Plethon: see Steel 1997. For an 
overview of the conception of common notions with an emphasis on different Neoplatonists, 
see Saffrey's and Westerink’s commentary on Theol. Plat., vol. 1, pp. 159-61, n.4, Strange 


1994, pp. 26-9, and van den Berg 2009. 
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“The paternal intellect, that is, the immediate creator of the essence of the soul, 
‘has sown’ also ‘the symbols into the souls’ or the images of the intelligible Forms, 


from which each soul has always in itself acquired the reasons of things.” 














© Or mag XXVII3.16, 16.6-9 [on XXVII]: 0 natpikds voos, 6 trig THs Wuxtis dnAady 
obotac mpocexnc Snpioupydc, obtos tac oyaic évéoneipe Kai te ovuPoAa, ftol Tag THY 
vorntOv eidav cixdvac, && @v Tobs THV Svtwv poxr] Exdotn Ev Eavutf KéEKtntat Adyous. Trans. 


Woodhouse 1986, p. 52 (altered). 


Chapter 6 


Division of Reality 


In the metaphysical system of Plethon, reality is divided into three degrees 
ordered in a hierarchical scale. In the conclusion at the end of his Explanation of 
Magian Oracles he interprets the account of ‘the mythology of the Magi’ found 
in Plutarch’s Isis and Osiris from his own philosophical perspective.’ One of 
Plethon’s intentions here is certainly to demonstrate his claim about the mutual 
agreement of the ‘Oracles of Zoroaster and the philosophy of Plato.’ As he says, 
very many have made their opinions to be in accord with these Oracles — in the 
first place the sages ‘around Plato and Pythagoras, which is also confirmed by 
Plutarch. On the basis of Isis and Osiris, Plethon concludes that Zoroaster divided 
existing things (td évta) into three kinds. The first of them are ‘presided over 
(égiotwn)’ by Horomazes (‘Qpoudtno), the last ones by Ahriman (‘Aptydvns), 
whereas Mithra (Mt8pac) is in the middle. The mythological account contained 
in Plutarch may seem dualistic since the god Horomazes is associated there with 
light whereas the daemon Ahriman with darkness, both being equally powerful 
and fighting against one another. We are told that each of them has produced six 
other gods. However, after that Horomazes ‘enlarged himself to thrice his former 
size (tpic EavtoV avéoac), and removed himself as far from the Sun (anéotnoe 
tov NAiov) as the Sun is distant (a4@éotnxe) from the Earth, and adorned the 
heavens with stars? So Plethon may well have thought that the dualism of the 
myth is limited to the sensible world only, while Horomazes is placed safely at 


' On mag. 19,5-22. 

* In Plutarch, De Js. 370c, immediately after the account of the myth of the Magi, the 
Chaldaeans are mentioned and we are told they teach about the planet gods. 

> hid. 369d-370c, trans. Frank C. Babbict. This passage (together with some further 
text of the same treatise) has been excerpted by Plethon in Mare. Gr. 517 (= 886), fol. 
671.2-7: “Ot1 Zwpodotpnv MAovtapxos iotopeioBal pyoi MevtaKtoyiAtoig Eteot THV Tpwikdv 
mpeopUtEpov yeyovéval. Todtov tpeic Beds TeLdmv poIpv THV Ovtwy TyEuoviKoUG oEBeErv 
diddEa1, Qpoudlnv, MiBony, Apetudvyv. Qopoudtnv yev tov Kpadtiotov tig mpeobutatncs Kat 
KaAAIotNS THV OVTWV Hoipac UdAIoTa aitiov, Apetnavny d€ Tic Eaxatnhs, MiPpnv dé Tis LEONG. 
Cf. Manfredini 1972, p. 569. For Plethon’s general interest in Plutarch see Diller 1954, 
Mioni 1985, p. 385: Marc. Gr. 517 (= 886), fols 67-76v. 
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the higher level of reality as a more eminent principle. This is suggested also by 
the immediately preceding context in Isis and Osiris.‘ 

In his comparison of the Zoroastrian mythology found by Plutarch and of 
the Magian Oracles, Plethon identifies Horomazes with ‘the Father (ratip) of 
the Oracles, Mithra with ‘the second intellect (Se0tepoc vodc)’ and Ahriman who 
has no equivalent in the Oracles, with the Sun. Horomazes is ‘three times greater 
and further (toimAdotov éavtov dgeotnKévat) from the Sun while Mithra 
who comes after Horomazes, is ‘two times greater and further (SimAdoiov)’. As 
Plethon attempts to show, this structure of the Zoroastrian cosmos is the same 
as the division of reality in the famous passage of the second letter attributed to 
Plato (which is today regarded as spurious). Nonetheless, it was considered as 
genuine by ancient Platonists, including obviously also by Plethon: 


Upon the King of all (6 mévtwv Baothetc) do all things turn; he is the end of all 
things and the cause of all good. Things of the second order turn upon the Second 
and those of the third order upon the Third.’ 


An analogy of the doctrines found in the myth of Zoroastrians recounted by 
Plutarch, in the Magian (Chaldaean) Oracles and in Plato thus enables Plethon 
to claim that these three texts represent three expressions, differing only in their 
particular formulation, of one omnipresent and everlasting philosophia perennis, 
in which reality is divided into three hierarchically ordered kinds. 

We must, however, always distinguish three different principles and levels of 
things corresponding to them. “The King of all’ (or alternatively ‘the Father’ and 
‘Horomazes’) is the source of being for everything else, but the things on the first 
and second level of created things are identical with ‘the Second’ (or ‘the second 
intellect’ and ‘Mithra’) and ‘the Third’ (or ‘the Sun’ and ‘Ahriman’). Everything 
that has been caused by some higher principle is thus divided into the things that 
are eternal (té aiwvia), those that are in time, but everlasting and never going to 
perish (ta €yyxpova pév, dtd10 52), and finally those that are mortal (t& Ovytd). 


* Plutarch, De Js. 369b—d: for an interpretation of Plutarch’s dualism as limited to the 


sensible world see Chlup 2000. 

> Plato, Ep. I] 312e: nepi tov ndvrwv Pacihéa néve’ éoti Kai Exeivov Evexa ndvta, Kal 
EKEIVO attlov dndvtwyv tTHv KaAdv: Sevtepov dé népi ta Sevtepa, Kal tpitov mépi td tpita. 
Trans. Glenn R. Morrow in Cooper—Hutchinson 1997, p. 1638 (altered). For a history of 
its interpretation see Saffrey’s and Westerink’s introduction to Proclus, Theol. Plat., vol. 2, 
pp. xx-lix (“Histoire des exégeéses de la Lettre II de Platon dans la tradition platonicienne’). 
Plethon belongs to those Platonists who conceive the relation between the three orders of 
things mentioned by Plato as hierarchical rather than trinitarian. See also Tambrun-Krasker’ 
commentary on Or mag., pp. 153-5. 
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This means that while the first principle is the originator of everything else, 
the things on the second and third level have also further causes — the second 
and third principle respectively. Only what is ‘closest’ to ‘the King of all’ and 
has no other cause is eternal. Where the second or even the third principle is 
implied and it is not just the highest god who is the immediate creator, but the 
lower, second or the third principles, the things thus generated are ‘in time, but 
everlasting’ or even ‘mortal’ and perishable. 

Further details of this metaphysical system will become clearer in due 
course. It may nevertheless be already mentioned here that in the Laws the first 
principle is called ‘pre-eternal (tpoa1wviog)’ because, being the immediate cause 
of eternal things, it must be even “before the eternity.* To provide a comparison 
with Plethon’s own system, the structure of reality in his different sources may be 
summarized in the following way: 


Table 1 The structure of reality according to Plethon’s sources 


l Il | | Iv 


Plato Magi of Plucarch | Plethon 
Second Letter Zoroaster Zoroastrian myth \ Laws 
[Chaldaean] 


Oracles 


| Horomazes ‘Zeus 


ing of all Father 

















The Second 


the second | Mithra gods of 2nd order 
| (supracelestial) 


— | a! — 


intellect 


gods of 3rd order 
(inside the 


cosmos) 


[the Sun] | Ahriman 


1 creates the eternal Forms (2) 


2. creates the entities within the sensible cosmos which are in time, but everlasting (3) 

















3 creates mortal beings and things 


eC Leg. 96 [111,15]. 
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In chapter 5 of book I of Plethon’s Laws the analogous degrees of divinity 
(8e1dtn¢) are distinguished. The foremost place belongs to Zeus, the first and 
ultimate principle of everything else that is not caused by any higher principle. 
After him Plethon posits the gods located in the second and third place according 
to their lesser divinity, ‘the children and creations and the children of the children 
and the creations of the creations of Zeus. The supreme God orders and governs 
(katakoopsi) everything ‘and especially human affairs’ through the second and 
third gods, each of them with a larger or smaller field to preside over. Owing to 
their degree of divinity, the gods of the second order are immediately next to Zeus. 
They are the so-called supracelestial gods (Unepoupdvio1 Bet) that are ‘completely 
detached from bodies and matter. Translated into philosophical terms, they 
represent Platonic ‘pure forms (eiSn ... eiAiKpivij); which exist ‘themselves by 
themselves (abt& ka’ abté&); and ‘immovable intellects (véec dxtvytor),’ The 
gods of the third order are located ‘inside this cosmos and they are ‘rational and 
immortal living beings, composed of the infallible souls and of unageing and 
undefiled bodies. In other words, they are stars and other heavenly bodies and 
daemons.’ Next, after the gods of the third order, there is the part of the world 
in which we and other mortal creatures live. As Plethon’s account makes clear, 
the common feature of the gods of all three orders is their perpetual existence, 
without beginning or end.’ Thus in contrast to sensible things, that begin 
and cease to exist in their due time, everything that is divine, has a permanent 
existence, regardless of whether it is self-caused, as the first principle, or caused 
and sustained by some higher cause, as in the case of the second and third gods. 
In chapter 15 of book Il] of the Laws, further characteristics of the tripartite 
world created by the first principle are added to those we have already seen above. 
The highest part of reality, the realm of the Forms, is wholly and completely 
eternal (aimviov) and immovable (axivntov), and since neither the past nor the 
future exist there, everything is present on this level of reality simultaneously 
(to obunav EveotnKds det). The second part, the realm of the gods inside the 
cosmos, exists already in time (€yxpovov) and motion, but it is everlasting 
(df510v) and has neither a beginning in time nor will it ever cease to exist. Finally, 


’ Ibid. 44-6 [1,5]. Gemistos systematically avoids employing the nominative plural of 


the Greek substantive vodc that was usually turned into a rather irregular grammatical form 
voe¢ by Proclus and other Neoplatonists. We shall keep to their usage, however un-Plethonic 
it may be. 

® Ibid. 52 [1,5]: ... robs évtéc obpavod totde, CHa AoyiKd te Kal kOdvata, puyav pev €& 
AVALAPTHTWV, owUdTwv 8’ dyfpwv Kal dKNpdTWV GUVEOTATAC ... . 

° According to Plethon, the lowest of the gods are daemons, ibid. 176 [IIL34], 


presumably because the ensuing human soul is already connected to the body that is mortal. 
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the lowest part of the universe exists in time (Zyypovov) and is mortal (Ovytdv), 
because there the beginning and the end of life is determined by time. 

Plethon infers that because there are three entirely different kinds of essences 
(ovofat), three principally different types of generations (yevéceig) must similarly 
exist. Hence there is an analogy between essence and generation." Therefore, if 
any of the eternal essences proceeds from Zeus, the first principle, which alone 
is caused by himself (adtdc 8V abtév) and which is the pre-eternal (mpoatavios) 
cause of the eternal Forms, all such essences must be similarly eternal. This is 
because an eternal substance, being eternal as a whole, cannot be caused partly 
by a pre-eternal principle and partly by something that is not pre-eternal any 
more. Thus Zeus, the first pre-eternal principle, generates the eternal essence 
in its whole. He has subsequently charged (émitpénot) its immediate product 
with the creation of what exists in time, but is everlasting, and similarly, this 
essence has been further put in charge of the creation of what is temporal and 
mortal. Thus each kind of essence is created by another, immediately preceding 
superior essence and, according to its own character, has its appropriate type of 
causation.!! However, as is evident, the higher level of reality does not cease to be 
in a certain sense present in the lower ones created by its activity. Although the 
first principle ‘charges’ the essence generated immediately by it with the creating 
of the subsequent ontological level, being the highest cause, it is always present 
as the first and utmost principle of everything else 


Table 2 The levels of reality in Plethon’s philosophia perennis 


pre-eternal 











eternal 


heavenly bodies, daemons everlasting 


| mortal 


perishable bodies 


0 Thid. 242 [IIL43: Epinomis]. 
 Thid. 96 [IIL15]; cf, 180 [111,34]. 
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The text of chapter 5 of book I of the Laws offers yet another perspective on 
the division of reality, which has a close parallel in two passages in sections 
IV and X of the treatise On the Differences. The first place is reserved, again, 
to Zeus, the highest God in the Laws, or ‘the super-essential (bmepovoiov) 
One of the Platonists’ in the Differences. In both cases the first principle that is 
‘supremely one (&xpwe év)’ is so unified that no distinction between its essence 
(obcia), activity or actuality (mpaéic/évepyia),2 and potentiality (8dvautc) 
can be traced in it. In intellects (véec) or the Forms (ei5n) essence is already 
distinguished from activity—actuality, but it is permanently active or actualized 
and there is no distinction between it and potentiality.'? Intellects and Forms 
thus ‘possess all their attributes (té mpoodvta) permanently in the present, not 
potentially (Suvvaper) but actually (évepyia)’ and they are therefore ‘immovable 
(axivnta).'* For this level of reality the distinction between attributes and 
the essences is thus asserted whereas the same is not true about the super- 
essential One." In the soul (uyt}) essence, activity—actuality and potentiality 
are distinguished because it is not always active (évepyév) and often remains 
in the state of ‘pure potentiality (qiAt Sbvauic).!® Or alternatively, this is so 
because ‘the soul moves from one thought to another, and the human soul from 
thinking to not-thinking as well as, in contrast, from not-thinking to thinking, 
and so it does not always possess knowledge of things, nor possesses it entirely in 
actuality but rather potentially.” In the body (ofc) essence is further divided 
into form (eiSoc) and matter (6An) that is not only movable (xivnth), but 
also dissoluble (oxedaotr}), and divisible into infinity (uepiotty én &meipov).!8 
Matter is thus a specific kind of potentiality that, in contrast to the potentiality 
in the soul, can even cease to exist and may be divided ad infinitum. Similarly, in 
the case of matter and the body that is dissoluble and divisible, this potentiality 
is passive, that is, able to be acted upon under an impulse of something else, 
whereas in the soul potentiality, as distinguished from activity, appears rather 
as active potentiality that is able to cause some outward effect. This reminds us 
of the Neoplatonic conception of the gradual decrease of potentiality moving 
down through different levels of reality. It starts from the active potentiality 


12 


The term évepyta is used in the Differences, npaéic in the Laws. 

°° Leg. 54[L5], De diff IV 326.31-327.4, X 337.7~26: see Appendix ITI, 1-2, 4, below, 
pp. 289-91. 

14 Ibid. IV 326.35-7, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 198. 

5 De diff X 337.19-23. 

© Leg. 54 [1,5]. 

"De diff’ WV 326.37-327.4: see Appendix III,1, below, p. 289, trans. Woodhouse 
1986, p. 198; cf. Or mag. 18.4~6 [on XXXII]. 

5 Leg 54 [1,5]. 
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which is predominant in the higher metaphysical realities, and then apne 
the passive one which is a prominent feature of the lower ontologies ne S, 
with the entirely passive sensible matter at the lowest place of everything. | 
In section X of the Differences the division described above is su pplemented 
with reflections on unity, multiplicity and infinity. Because the superesscatial 
God (6 brepovotoc Oedc) is supremely one (&Kpwe év), there is no oe 
(nAfj80c) within him. Multiplicity appears only on the level of the intelligib e 
order, ‘but it is finite and in no way infinite, either potentially or actually. 
In the sensible world, infinity appears because of the presence of matter to 
which primarily the infinite is attributed’ Although matter as everything in 
the sensible world has its cause in ‘the other world of the Forms, ‘the cause 
there’, being one of the ideal entities, ‘is not itself infinite ” As Plethon claims 
“nthe Laws, the Forms and daemons closer to the first principle, itself ‘purely 
one (ciAiKpwaic Ev)’ are in lesser number whereas those that are further from 
it are more numerous.”! _ 
Plethon thus moves down from the absolute oneness of the first principle 
across the intelligible Forms and the Soul to infinite and plural matter. The 
nature of the difference between the first principle or the First God, and the 
intelligible order of the Forms or the second gods, is clearly delineated. If there 
is something distinct from the first principle conceived as supremely one, it 
must necessarily be many. (And that there exists something that is distinct from 
the One is obvious from our experience of the sensible world that is evidently 
plural.) On the level of the order of the Forms however, this multiplicity is 
still ‘finite’, well defined and delimited. In order to explain the nature of this 
Arst level of finite multiplicity, Plethon presupposes two distinctions that may 
be traced inside it — the difference between the essences and attributes of the 
Forms and the difference between their essences and their activity—actuality. 
Because essence (obota) appears as an independent principle first on the level of 
the Forms which are already multiple, this may explain why the first principle, 
which is the immediate creator of the Forms, is sometimes described as ‘super- 
essential (rtep-ovo10¢)”. In other words, the One is placed above being because, 


y Cf. placa Enn. 1,4 [12], 1L5 [25], Proclus, EZ theol. LXXVUI-LXXIX 74.8-26; 


cf. Steel 1996. . 
20 De diff X 337.7-13: see Appendix IIL,2, below, p. 289, trans. Woodhouse 1986, 
p. 207 (altered). 7 _ 
1 Leg. 56 [1,5]. A similar account of the progressive differentiation of reality in 
Plethon’s letter to Bessarion, Ad Bess. 1459.13—-460.5, has been left aside here, since it seems 
to be to a large extant an interpretation of a philosophical conception of Proclus, being 


originally inspired by a Proclean question posed by Bessarion, dd Gemist. I 455.5-456.22. 
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as completely united, it has no distinguishable and independent essence that 
would determine its nature. 

However, from the passages quoted so far, the details of Plethon’s conception 
of essence (ooia) and attributes (npoodvta) as well as the precise nature of 
their distinction are not altogether clear and other texts have to be introduced 
to make them understandable. When Plethon uses the concept of attribute, 
he certainly means a permanent quality or a typical feature of some essence as 
opposed to an accident that is temporal and contingent.” Nevertheless, this 
does not necessarily mean that an attribute is simply identical with its essence 
even though the close relation of these two is quite natural. In the Reply to 
Scholarios it is thus claimed that the essence as compared to attribute has more 
being (dv), which is, nonetheless, the common genus for both.” Regardless of 
their plurality, in the Laws the Forms are said to be indivisible as to their essence 
(duépiota trv ovoiav).% Similarly in the passage from chapter 5 of book I of the 
Laws already quoted, Plethon further explains that every Form has its essence 
from Zeus itself, ‘the indivisible from the indivisible. As he claims: 


[the essence of each Form] has in itself, beforehand together and individually, 
every plurality that each [Form] is the cause of in the things under it. With the 
only exception of Poseidon, the eldest of the Forms, they order and arrange 
among themselves attributes, from one another, because the king and the 
Father has established a mutual community of the goods of his children among 
themselves. This is the greatest thing and the good that he has made for them, 
after the community with himself.”° 


To sum up this account, each Form has its proper position in the intelligible 
order, but at the same time it reflects in itself the rest of the Forms because the 
intelligible world is constituted by the mutual relations of the Forms among 
themselves. The alleged distinction between essence and attribute, that is the 
source of the (finite) multiplicity of the Forms, seems to be analogous to their 
being one and many at the same time. The Forms have certain common features 
— they are eternal, changeless entities, being the gods of the second order that are 
the models and causes of the sensible world. These are the main characteristics 


For the use of the verb mpooeivai and its derivatives see Leg 102, 114 [111,15], De 
diff. X 337.12, 32, 338.35, Contra Schol. XIX 416.21, XXIII 434.13, XXIX 472.2, XXX] 
SUUZL. 


Ibid. XXIII 434.13-14. 
"Add. 119v.A-5, below, p. 313. 


*° Leg. 46-8 [1,5]: see Appendix III,3, below, p. 290. Cf. ibid. 102 [III,15], 
Aad Bess, 1 459.13-19, 


22 
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of their ‘indivisible’ essence, thanks to which they are in some way similar to 
Zeus and which are common to all of them, that is, to the essence of the Forms. 
Furthermore, the Forms are not equal, but some are ‘higher’ ‘closer to the first 
principle’ and more general, while other ‘lower’, ‘closer to the sensible world’ and 


more specific. Each Form has also its own specific characteristic; it is a general 
Form of a thing, quality or feature, and this is what should be most probably 
understood under the attributes proper to the Forms. Because, as has been said, 
the Forms are the models and causes of the things in our sensible world created 
by their specific causation, attributes seem thus to be identical with their activity. 
This is most probably the meaning we should finally give to the ambiguous 
‘activity—actuality (mpaéic/évepyia); at least on the level of the Forms. In the 
Differences Plethon maintains that they exercise their activity in the sensible 
world2® Moreover, as he tells us elsewhere, there is no distinction between 
potentiality and actuality in them, aspecific essence and an attribute of each Form 
being determined by its position in the intelligible order, not by actualization of 
a specific potentiality inherent in its essence.” In this interpretation of Plethon’s 


26 De diff X 34139-3421, 

27 Demetracopoulos 2004, pp. 29-38, 2006, pp. 284-94, argues that the distinction 
between oboia and mpaéic/évepyia is inspired by the Thomism of Plethon’s alleged 
teacher, Demetrios Kydones. However, even though there might be some documents 
(excerpts and notes) proving Plethon has some interest in Thomas Aquinas and, despite 
all Demetracopoulos’ effort to support his claim, it still remains uncertain whether 
Plethon’s philosophy really was influenced by this Latin and Aristotelian philosopher. 
Furthermore, the distinction in question does not seem be the same as the one between 
essentia and esse/actualitas by Aquinas. Whereas évepyia may be both activity-action 
and actuality, mpééig can have only the first of these two meanings and the usage of 
this word is thus irreconcilable with the Thomistic distinction between essence and its 
being (or actuality). Although Demetracopoulos quotes a number of Thomistic texts, 
including some alleged excerpts from Plethon, in none of them, however, does mp&éic 
appear, and évepyia is constantly used, 2004, pp. 147, 153-4, n.475, 155-9, 165, 
with a sole exception of an anti-Palamice text by John Kyparissiotes, ibid., pp. 36-8, 
2006, pp. 282-7, in which, however, the author seems to have activity—action and 
not actuality in mind. It is thus more probable that Plethon let himself be inspired by 
Neoplatonic tradition in general and possibly by Proclus in particular who similarly 
distinguishes between essence, activity (évépyeta, not mpaéic), and potentiality. See 
e.g. Proclus, In Tim. 1L,125.11-24, where he makes this distinction in a context of 
the soul; cf. De diff, IV 326.30-327.4, for this distinction by Proclus see Steel 1997, 
pp. 296-7, Chlup 2012, pp. 76-82, and for further Proclean passages see Segonds’ 
commentary on Proclus, In Alc. 84.9-13, pp. 169-70, n.8. See further Plotinus, Ean. 5 
[25], VL8 [39],4.24-8, 7.46-54. The similarity between Plotinus’ Enz, 11,5 (25],3.4-8 
and Plethon’s De diff. IV 326.33-327.4 has been noted by Kalligas 1997, p. 288. A similar 
philosophical conception may be found also in Ficino: see Kristeller 1943, pp. 123-4. 
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rather partial and mysterious statements, the distinction between essence and 
attribute distinguishable in the Forms would mean that essence represents 
the common nature of the Forms, that is, what makes a Form to be the Form, 
whereas attribute determines specific characteristics of each Form, that is, what 
this is the Form of or what it is a model and cause for. 

In the sensible world a further distinction between potentiality and activity— 
actuality appears. The Aristotelian concept of potentiality (S0vauic) seems to 
be double here since it can either mean active potentiality to act or passive 
potentiality to be acted upon.” In the case of the soul, we have to do with active 
potentiality only — the soul is either active or not. In section IV of the Differences 
Plethon even distinguishes several different kinds of souls: 


In the soul, however, they [the Platonists] distinguish essence (ovofa) and 
potentiality (S0vopis) and activity~actuality (évepyia), because the soul moves 
from one thought to another, and the human soul from thinking to not-thinking 
and from not-thinking to thinking, and so does not always possesses knowledge 
of things nor possesses it entirely in actuality (évepyia) but rather potentially 


(Svvapet).”’ 


According to this account, the soul of a higher kind, presumably the world 
soul or the soul of the gods of the third order, cannot think everything at once, 
but moves from one thought to another. The human soul, on the contrary, 
‘moves from the state in which its activity is not exercised, but remains in 
potentiality, to that in which this potentiality is actualized. On the lowest 
level of the sensible world, in the body, there exists further distinction 
between infinitely divisible matter (UAn) and form (eidoc), in other words, 
between passive potentiality (to be acted upon) that is not actualized and its 
actualization. Where the bodily principle prevails, actualization can, however, 
be only the temporal one since the infinity of matter requires that nothing 
can exist permanently in the same state and everything is necessarily doomed 
to extinction. The world of bodies is not divine anymore because the main 
feature of the gods of all the orders is that, being eternal or everlasting, they 
enjoy existence without a beginning or an end. 


*8 A similar distinction may be found in De diff TX 334.8-12. 
22 Thid. IV 326.37-—327.4, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 198 (altered). 
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Table 3 The differentiation of the levels of reality from One to material 
world 


First principle supremely One 








Forms (intellects) | essence activity— actuality 


o_o = — —_ 


soul essence | activity—actuality | potentiality 














matter essence | activity—actuality active passive 
potentiality | potentiality 





Chapter 7 


Zeus, the First Principle 


Plethon calls the first principle of everything by various traditional names 
derived from different sources. In the Laws he names it Zeus,! which is the 
familiar name of ‘the Father of the gods and men’ in ancient Greek mythology. 
‘The designation ‘Father (matrjp)’ can be found in the original text of the Magian 
Oracles, which Plethon commented upon, but also in Plato’s Timaeus and Sixth 
Letter? The name ‘creator (Snpioupyéc)’ is apparently also borrowed from the 
same dialogue, whereas the title ‘king (Bao1Aevc)’ appears in Plato's second 
letter’ discussed by Plethon in his commentary on the Magian Oracles. 

Furthermore, he conceives the first principle to be ‘supremely one (a&xpws 
£y)’> without any trace of plurality, being the perfect unity of essence, actuality- 
activity and potentiality. This is similar to his description of Zeus as ‘purely one 
(eiAixpivéic €v)’6 or ‘the One itself (abtogv)” that exists in ‘supreme simplicity 
(&kpa dAdtyc).® Plethon goes even so far as to claim that the first principle 
cannot be ‘many and one at the same time. 


[If it were] a kind of unity composed of things that are all similarly uncreated, it 
would still need something different and higher that would hold ic together. Even 
though [it were one composed of] something uncreated and other things that 
already proceed from it, they would not yet proceed with a nature akin to the 
first principle. The latter is itself by itself, whereas those are already by something 
different and thereby distinguished.’ 


1 For a detailed discussion of this aspect of Plethon’s philosophy see Zografidis 2003, 
2008. 
2 Or. mag. V 1.10, VII 1.14, XII 2.7, XXX 4.1, XXXIII 4.6, XXXIV 4.8, Plato, Zia. 

28¢3, 37c7, 41a7, 42e7, 50d3, 71d5, Ep. VI 323d4; cf. Brisson 2003, pp. 114-17. 

Plato, Tim. 28a6, 29a3, 41a7, 42€8, 68e2, 69c3. 

Plato; pI 312e1-—2: 

Cf. further Ov. mag. 16.16 [on XXVIIIb}. 

Leg. 46 [L,5], 170 [11,34]. 

Ibid. 132, 150, 168, 186 [III,34], 202 [III,35]. 

Ibid. 100 {III,15]. 

Ibid. 170 [111,34]: ... wai Zt1 sidixpwadc Ev, ob MOAAG tE Opod 6 abtdg Kal Ev, dre dy) 
ob8' évov ob't’ &v 2& Opotwo tv névtwy ayevytwv Ev ti ovotfival, Etépov yap av S€oito Kal 
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Thus, according to Plethon, the principle which is really the first, that is to say, 
uncreated by any higher cause, has to be one (€v) without any distinguishable 
individual parts (noAA&). Similarly it cannot be one complex of several first, 
(seemingly) uncreated entities because in such a case the structure of this 
composition would be different from its parts, and would be, in fact, a higher 
cause of them. This is because, for Plethon, a structure is responsible for the 
unity and therefore the very existence of an entity that is one and many at the 
same time. The situation is just the same in the second proposed alternative 
where some parts of the first principle are created by another higher, but 
similarly intrinsic cause. It is in the very nature of the first principle, which is 
the utmost cause of everything else, that it has to be ‘by itself’ and uncreated. 
The parts in question, being created by something else, thus exist thanks to the 
One and, for this reason, they cannot be identified with the first principle and 
must be something different and lower than their cause. To conclude, according 
to Plethon, the first principle is thus not only one, but also ‘most identical with 
itself (6 6tt ucAlota abtdc abTH)” 

This absolute unity and identity makes the first principle radically different 
from everything else that is created by its activity. Because the first principle is 
absolutely one, being different from the other things that are many, it is called 
‘super-essential (Umep-ovot0s)’ in the Differences, as has been already mentioned, 
in contrast to the things that have their essences (ovoiat) distinguished and in 
which there is a difference between essence and activity. The first principle is 
also called by an hyperbolic expression ‘true being that really is (6vtwe Ov tH 
dvt1),"! because it is not just ordinary being, but the ‘being itself (adtowv))” the 
source of all being. This is what Plethon obviously has in mind when he claims in 
a letter to Bessarion that being (t0 dv) should be ascribed also to the first cause 
(t6 Mpdtov aitiov), because it cannot be assigned to anything more appropriately 
than to what is itself by itself? By this statement Plethon presumably means that 
the first principle is the ultimate source of all being and as such it can be also 
called in a certain sense being. However, there is the insurmountable difference 
between the One and the Many, grounded in the very fact that the first principle 





KpEiTTOVOG Ka tov cvveFovtog ovt’ &v Ef Evds pév dyEvritou, THv 8’ KAAwv dnd tobtov Hy 
TPOIOVtwy, OV yap av Et1 CUMPUE TA) adT@ 51’ adtO Svti ta 51’ Etepov Hdn Svta, Kat tocobtw 
SiaKptvopeva, motor, 

‘© Ibid. 46 [LS]; cf Add. 119.12-15, below, p. 312. 

"Leg. 46 [1,5], 168-70 [II1,34]. 

Ibid. 132, 168 [111,34], 202, 216 [111,35]. For the metrical reasons Plethon sometimes 
uses a slightly different form abtoewy. 


13 Ad Bess. 1460.33—461.1. 
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‘is itself by itself (td abt 51 avtob dv)" and ‘in every respect and altogether 
uncreated (é&yévntoc);> that means, not produced by any higher cause. For 
these reasons Zeus may be described as ‘transcendent (e&atpetos),'* ‘eminent 
(Eoxoc);” ‘of incomparable superiority (dovppAntog vrEpoxn),”* or ‘impossible 
to be counted (obx évépi8pyos) among other gods.” The address ‘you great, 
really great and more than great” also gradually intensifies the insurmountable 
difference between him and his creation. As it has been mentioned above, 
Plethon speaks of Zeus as being ‘pre-eternal (npo-atwvios), that is, even before 
and beyond the eternity of the most immediate of his creation — the Forms.” 
Not only these, but also some other expressions quoted above, bring Plethon 
close to the Platonic tradition of negative theology that attempts to describe 
the more perfect degrees of reality through indirect means. According to it, 
the pre-eminence of the One, the first principle, grounded in its absolute unity, 
identity and self-subsistence, cannot be expressed in the incomplete and partial 
description of which we are only capable in our imperfect speech and reasoning, 
which by their nature are always necessarily plural.*? Good examples of such an 


approach are the Magian Oracles XXXVI] and XXXII: 


The Father has snatched himself away; 


“ . . ooo. fr “\ 23 
not even shutting off his own fire in his intellectual power (Svvapic voepd). 


4 Leg. 56 [1,5], Or mag 18.16-17 [on XXXII]. 

5 Leg. 46 [1,5], 156-8 [III,34], Zor Plat. 262; cf. On mag 18.16 [on XXXII]: 16 
naunav ayévntov, Ad Bess, 1459.30: obk abtomapaywyov. 

16 Leg 24 [1,1], 44 [1,5], 152, 182 [111,34], Zor Plat. 262, Or. mag 18.14 [on XX XIII], 
Decl. brev. 22.8, Contra Schol. X11 404.1, XVII 414.3, XXX 486.25; cf. On mag. 18.17 [on 
XXXII]: 4 abtod bedtng tv GAAwV ndviwv e€fprntau. 

"Leg 202-6, 214, 218~20 [T1135]. 

18 Thid. 170 [III,34}. 

19 Contra Schol. X11 404.1, XVII 414.3. 

0 Leg. 132, 182, 200 [111,34]: ob péyac, péyac 1 Sveti Kal bréppeyac. 

“1 Ibid. 96 [III,15]. 

22 Pace Tambrun-Krasker 2002, pp. 7-9, 147-50, 314-17, 2003, 2006, pp. 173-95, and 
Siniossoglou 2011, pp. 223-77. According to them, Plethon conceives the first principle in 
positive way only, but the evidence is less straightforward than they claim. Furthermore, by 
the very postulation of the One over plurality of the ideal and sensible world Plethon gets 
close to Plotinus and Proclus who considered necessary to develop both positive and negative 
theological approaches to it. The perfectly unified first principle thus can be neither known, 
nor spoken of with ordinary human concepts and words: see Carabine 1995, pp. 103-87. In 
the Prayer to the One God Plethon uses the expressions typical of negative theology, 4d deum 
unum 2.73; however, this text seems to be exceptional among his writings; cf. p. 44, with n.56. 


23 Or. mag. XXXII 4.6-7, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 53. 
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According to Plethon’s commentary, the latter afirms the absolute difference 
of the first principle from the things created by it. He describes ‘the Father’ as 
‘transcendent (é&aipetoc)’ and not limited in any way because he is uncreated 
and itself by itself. He is ‘wholly incommunicable to anything other’; not because 
of his envy, but because it is simply impossible.% There is only an ostensible 
contrast between this utterance and the Oracle XXVIIb: 


There is indeed something intelligible (t1 vontév), which you must understand by 


the flower of the intellect (voeiv véou &vGen). 
This Oracle follows immediately after XX VIIIa: 
Learn what is intelligible, for it exists outside intellect.” 


In the commentary on this Oracle Plethon emphasizes the need to acquire 
actually (évepyeta) the cognition of the intelligible things (t& vontd), whose 
images (ai eixdvec) have been sown in us by the creator and exist potentially 
(Suvdpet) in our soul.’° He obviously means here the acquiring of the knowledge 
of the intelligible Forms that, according to Platonists, are ‘outside’ us, as the 
Oracle says, and may be known in a recollection. 

In contrast, in the commentary on the Oracle XXVIIIb Plethon takes 
one step further (or higher) and accounts for the cognition of the first 


principle: 


The highest God, being supremely one (€v &kpws), cannot be known (voeiv) in 
the same manner as the other intelligible things (vonté), but through the flower 
of the intellect (t@ tod vod &vOe1) or through the highest and unitary [part] (ta 
dxpotdtw Kal éviatw) of our intellection (vénotc).?” 


The ‘flower of the intellect’ is an influential metaphor introduced by the original 
Chaldaean Oracles* and commented upon and philosophically systematized by 
the later Neoplatonists, especially Proclus. According to them, the flower of the 
intellect is the principle of our unification with the higher realities, sometimes 


24 Or. mag. 18.14-19 [on XXXIII]; cf. Deel. brev. 22.8-9. 


25 


Or. mag XXVIa 3.17: MavOave tO vontov, Enel voov ew vmdpyer. Trans. 
Woodhouse 1986, p. 53. See also the Ovacle XXIV 3.11 and Plethon’s commentary on it, 
ibid. 15.10-12. 


26 Tbid. 16.11-14 [on XXVIIa]. 
27 Thid. 16.16-17.2 [on XXVIIIb]. 
8 Or. Chald. 1.1, IL.2; cf. the commentary on I.3 in Majercik 1989, p. 138. 
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identified with ‘the one in us (tv év npiv); the principle of the unification with 
the Onc itself, the urmost principle of everything.” The very same idea seems 
to be present also in Plethon’s commentary on the Oracle XX VIIIb. Similarly 
-o the differentiation of the basic levels of reality in the philosophia perennis, 
here too he distinguishes the supremely united One from the intelligible Forms, 
constituted already as a kind of finite plurality. Whereas the intelligible can be 
known through intellect, this is not possible in the case of the One that is even 
above the limited plurality of the realm of the intelligible Forms. It can be on ly 
approached ‘through the flower of the intellect, that is, ‘chrough the highest 
and unitary [part] of our intellection (vénotc). According to this statement, for 
Plethon, the flower of the intellect is the most perfect, that means, the most 
united cognitive act. Like the One, we and our intellect are also in a certain sense 
a united one, one composition of many parts, and for this reason we may also 
presuppose the existence of ‘the one in us’ corresponding to the One, the first 
principle of all. Despite the absolute transcendence of the One claimed in the 
Oracle XXXII, the analogy that is between it and ‘the one in us enables us to 
know in a very specific sense also the One. Such knowledge has to overcome the 
profound difference between the supreme One and the plurality of its creation, 
because it must go even beyond the plurality of the intelligible world, to which 
we have an access through our intellect. It must therefore be a kind of supra- 
intellective, mystical union with the first principle.” For this reason Plethon 
may also claim in his commentary on the Oracle XXIV that the ‘image ... of 
God’ cannot be seen through eyes’ and what appears to those who are being 
initiated, whether it be ‘thunderbolt, fire or something else, are only symbols 
and ‘not a nature of God.”! 

Thanks to ‘the flower of theintellect’ we can thus know the main features of the 
first principle. As a principle (apyr), in the double meaning in which this notion 
was understood in ancient Greek philosophy, it creates and subsequently orders 
everything. This first aspect of Zeus fits well with his description as ‘the creator 
(Snproupyéc)’ and ‘the Father (natrjp)’ mentioned above.” Being absolutely one, 
he is compared to a father that gives birth to the other gods (that means, the 
Forms) without any mother because there is nothing that might join him in 
the creation as a by-cause of the female kind. As Plethon explains, the ‘female’ 


29 Cf Majercik 1989, pp. 30-45, Rist 1964, Guérard 1987, Dillon 2008, Chlup 2012, 
pp. 165-6. 

30 Pace Tambrun-Krasker’ commentary ad loc., Or. mag., p. 134. 

33 On mag. 15.10-12 [on XXIV]: Mh Strong ietv avtontov GyaApa tig Pvoews, 
SHaadi tio 100 Gob, dte obK SPOaApoIs Sv Opatov. To 5é tehoupevoic c~parvoueva, KEPAvVOl 
Kai np Kal eltt GAAo, obp Bora bAAWGs gotiv, ob BEd t1¢ PLotc. 


32 «Cf. further Or mag. XXIX 3.19 with Plethon’s commentary, ibid. 17.4. 
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is here the principle that supplies matter (JAn) to things, and for this reason 
this principle is completely absent when Zeus creates the Forms.*? Furthermore, 
because of his supreme simplicity and because he has the potentiality to realize 
whatever he wills, within him there is no difference between creating through 
intellective act, and generating through nature. Zeus is therefore similarly 
called also ‘the Father himself (avtonétwp)” or ‘before Father (npondtwp).** As 
the creator of everything he is also ‘supremely good (ckpws aya8dv),” ‘the good 
itself (avtoayaGdc);* and ‘the exceeding of the good (dyaod UnepBoAn).? The 
Magian Oracle V thus may assert: 


For nothing imperfect rolls from the principle of the Father (atpixr) &pxr).”° 


In the Ovacle XXXIV Plethon further claims, that, just because he is himself 
supremely good, the Father is not the cause of evil for anybody, but, in contrast, 
being the cause of the good for all, he is loved by everybody. The other aspect 
of Zeus acting as an dpxr is expressed by the aforementioned epithet ‘king 
(Baotlevs)’ who directs everything in such a way that he may be also called ‘the 
highest and most powerful necessity of all.” 

From this account it is furthermore apparent why Plethon must be inevitably 
critical towards Aristotle’s conception of the first principle acting as ‘the first 
unmoved mover’. Indeed, the Differences begins with the denial that Aristotle 
would have ever espoused the conception of God as a productive cause of the 
world, which is the first and most important argument against his philosophy, 
being compared here to that of Plato.® In Plethon’s eyes Aristotle’s philosophy is 





9 Leg, 92 [T1115]: Zevs..., ob¢ dv adtdg Bedv yevvG, durropas yevva cv, obdevdc abto 


dvtoc tod év Or{AEoc Adyw ovvaition, wvmep &v abtoc aitioc Ein, EOOUEVOD... . 

34 Tbid. 100 [III,15]: see Appendix IX,2, below, p. 303. 

3° Ibid. 46 [1,5], 152, 158, 170 [III,34], 200-204 [II1,35]. 

36 Thid. 204 [III,35]. 

7 Ibid. 66 [IL6], 142, 154, 170-72, 180 [IIL,34], 242 [II1,43: Epinomis], Or. mag. 19.3 
[on XXXIV]. 

8 Leg. 132, 150, 168 [III,34]. 

Ibid, 242 [II1,43: Epinomis]. 

40 Or. mag V 1.10, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 51 (altered), see also Plethon’s 
commentary, ibid. 6.12—14. 

41 Tbid. 19.2-4 [on XXXIV]... “Ate yap &kpwe avtdc &yabdc div, 068’ Av KaKod altos 
etn obdevt, Hot’ &v kal MoRepdc civat, dyabdv 8’ dei néow aitioc dv, Kav dyan@to Ond TavTWY. 

“2 Leg. 66 [IL6]: ... tiv peylotny nao@v avayKny Kal Kpattotny ... . 
De diff. 1 321,23-7: Tp@tov pév obv tov ndvrwv Baoihéa Bedv TAdtwv Snpiovpyov 
THIS VONtiS TE Kal XWPLOTHS TaVTH OVOiac, Kai dr’ abttic Tod mavtdsg Tobde Ovpavod TiBEeTat 
‘ApiototéAnce S& Syuioupyov pev obdevdc ovdapod adtév prot Eval, GAAG Udvov tod odvpavod 


43 
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fallacious in two respects. First, it does not presuppose the existence of the creator 
God as an eternally operating productive cause of the world, but conceives him 
onlyas the final cause. It thus means that the world, which, according to Aristotle, 
is eternal, has no proper cause of its origin. Second, Aristotle's philosophical 
astronomy, by postulating a series of planetary spheres and their corresponding 
intellects that act as their movers, clearly implies that God as the first mover is 
on the same ontological level as the rest of moving intellects, and for this reason 
lacks the transcendence that is one of the most important features claimed for 


the first principle by Plethon.” 











tobde kivytikév. ‘Firsc, chen, Plato’s view is that God, the supreme king, is che creator of every 
kind of intelligible and separate essence, and hence of our entire universe. On the other hand, 
Aristotle never calls God the creator of anything whatever, but only the motive force of all 
this heaven, Trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 192 (altered). 

“4 De diff1322.4—323.4; cf. Contra Schol. VU-V111 384.14-392.9, XXX 392.18—419.18. 





Chapter 8 


Supracelestial Gods, the Forms 


Defence of Platonic Forms 


After the first principle of all, Plethon, following Plato, postulates the world of 
the intelligible Forms, that is the model of our sensible world. The One is thus 
not an immediate creator of the cosmos — that is, the ideal model, in which 
plurality already exists. As Plethon says: 


the proponents of the Forms do not suppose that God who is supremely good 
is the immediate creator of this universe, but rather of another prior nature and 
essence, more akin to himself, eternal and being always in the same state, and that 


he created the universe not by himself but through that essence.) 


The reason for postulating such a model might be our experience of plurality 
within the world of the Forms in intellection, in which our different intellective 
acts correspond to different Forms with distinguished essences and attributes, 
in contrast to the first principle that is absolutely one and simple. Furthermore, 
Plato’s works and the Magian Oracles, discerning between the first, higher God 
and creator and the second, lower one,” must have also had a strong influence 
on Plethon in this point. In his commentary on the latter work Plethon 
identifies the Forms as ‘bonds ({vyyes); the name taken from the original 
Chaldaean Oracles They are characterized as ‘inflexible intellective upholders 
(vogpoi &voxeic dKaumeic)’ because they maintain the incorruptible part of the 
sensible world in being.4 According to Plethon, the name ‘bonds’ indicates that 


| De diff X 336.20-25: Ob todd Tob odpavod Snpioupyov mposEX tov dKpws dyabov 
Bedv of Ta Eidy TIPEUEVoI dELobolv cival, GAN Etépac Mpdtepov PvoEWws tE Kai ovotac, EqVT@ 
té ovyyeveotépac Kal aiwviac, del té Kal Kata Ta adTA Woadtws ExovonG. Trans, Woodhouse 
1986, p. 207 (altered). 

2 This distinction is apparent most clearly from Or. mag. XXX 4.1-2. 

3 See Tambrun-Krasker’s commentary on On mag, p. 143. 


4 Ibid. XXXII 4.5, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 53; cf. 18.10-12 [on XXXII], Decé. 
brev, 21.7-8. 
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‘the things here attach to them because of their desire for them’ They are 
therefore both the generative source of our world as well as the goal to which the 
things, created and sustained by them, return. 

Similarly to his discussion of the first principle, Plethon must defend his 
conception against Aristotelian criticism. For the purpose of our exposition we 
may skip the details of the refutation of Aristotle’s arguments against the Platonic 
Forms and concentrate just on the way the theory of the Forms is presented and 
developed by Plethon. In section III of the Differences he rejects the priority of 
the particular to the universal or, more precisely, Aristotle's distinction found in 
the Categories between the first and the most principal essences of particulars and 
the species and genera that are the essences of the second and lower kind only. 
For Plethon, this is clearly unacceptable.’ As he says, while Aristotle argues for the 
priority of the particular, Plato claims that God orders particular men for the sake 
of the whole human nature and the latter, in turn, for the sake of the whole rational 
nature. According to Plethon, the part is generally made by God for the sake of the 
whole, and not vice versa. Similarly ‘the knowledge of the universal’ is superior to 
that of the particular, as Aristotle also argues, and ‘nor could it be superior unless 
its subject were superior because possessing a greater degree of being’’ 

Plethon goes on in his argument against Aristotle to explain that a species 
exists in every respect ‘more’ in the whole than in the parts and that the universal 
is more in actuality than the particular. The difference between the universal 
and the particular consists in the fact that the universal is taken from all things 
universally and hence, it is itself in actuality and, at the same time, it comprehends 


> Thid. 21.8—10: ivyyag 8” avtd KaAet, tH Epwrikdds cic Eautd td tHSe &vaptiv TH Tic 


ivyyog évépati todto éu~atvovta. 

° De diff: M1 324.29-31: ... 16 1d dtAGc KaOdAov eAattobv Tod Kata Epos, Obolac pev 
TPWTAG Kal KUPIWTATAG Tas Kad’ Exacta A€yovta, ta 5’ ety TE Kal yévy abTaYv SevtEpac TE 
ovolag Kakeivwv petouc. Cf. Aristotle, Cat. V 2al1-19. 

” Plethon proposes a linguistic and logical analysis here according to which there is 
no difference between ‘every man (6 né&¢ évOpwnosc)’ and “all men (ol mdvtec &vOpwno1)’ 
Furthermore, the latter expression is different from ‘all particular men (ot xa’ €xaotov navtec 
&vOpwro1)’ just because, in the first case, humans are taken together (p06) while, in the 
other, separately (xwpi¢). From this perspective it thus makes no sense to consider particular 
men (oi ka6’ Exactov dvOpwno1) to be more principal than every man (6 néic &vOpwnoc). De 
diff. III 325.2-10. 

* Ibid. III 325.11-20: ... rov Bedv, od tod trvdc Evexa dvOpurov tHv GAnv évOpwretav 
puot, GAAd TAS SANS dvOpwreiag PicEws Evexa tovcs Kad’ Exactov dvOpwrouc SiatiWEvta, 
aUTHV te THV dvOpwreiav Pvow tig SANS AoyiKiis EveKa PUoEWs, Kal SAWS Lépos EveKa 
OAov ... oDX Ohov HEpous Eveka dnepyaopevov. “Iopev € Kal trv tod KaOdAou eniotHNy THC 
tod Kata WEpos BEATiw ovoav ... Ei pn] UGAAOV TE SvtOC Kai Sik TodtO ReAtiovoc fv. Trans. 


Woodhouse 1986, p. 196 (altered). 
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actually all che particulars. By contrast, the particular is itself also in actuality, but 
it has not in itself the universal universally, “but only so much [of the universal | 
as properly belongs to it. In other words, the universal is accomplished, the 

articular unaccomplished.? Thus in his refutation of Aristotle, unconvincing as 
it may be, Plethon explains his own perspective, which stands at the background 
of his version of the theory of Forms. The universal is not just an ‘emptier’ 
abstraction from particulars and their complex sensible existence. For Plethon, 
the universal is a sum of all the particulars subsumed under it and for this reason 
has more being than they do. 

The main passage where Plethon deals with the Forms is, nevertheless, the 
final and by far the largest part of the Differences, section X, in which he argues 
against Aristotle's criticism of Plato's theory of Forms in chapter 9 of book I of 
the Metaphysics.” At the beginning of Plethon’s argument the main views about 
the Forms held by the Platonists are first explained. 

To start with, the relation of the intelligible model to particulars created 
by it is that of a specific kind of homonymy, not synonymy, as Aristotle would 
claim."' In his Categories the latter distinguishes between the things that are 
homonymous because they have only a name in common, and those that are 
synonymous sharing the same definition.” Furthermore, according to Plethon, 
Aristotle claims that if particulars share their Forms, there must be another 
different Form for both because otherwise there would be no commonality 
between them and they would be just homonymous.’’ As Plethon argues, some 
things that are homonymous have indeed nothing in common, while others 
have. There is absolutely no reason to suppose that there is no similarity among 
them, for instance, such as between Lysander or Heracles and their statues. At 
the same time, it is evident that a model and its image are something radically 
different and cannot be therefore considered as synonymous.” 


> De diff, I 325.27-34: Td 8 eidog mavtayf] év tH SAW poAAOV f Ev TOIG HEPEDI, 
Kol évepyia 5é UaAAOV TO KaDdAOD Eotiv FTO Kata PEpos, TO EV yap KaBdAoD, KaOdAoD En’ 
advTOV TOV Mpaypuatwv AauPavduEvov, avtd Te Evepyia EoTl Kai TA KATH HEPOS AMavTa Evepyia 
mepréxer TO 5é Kata Ugpos abt pev évepyig ort, 6 5E KaBdAOv Ev Eavt@ ov KaOdAov Exet, KAN 
Soov udvov KdKetvou EavT@ Mpoorxel. Kai teAEtov pEV 11 10 KABAOU, AtEAgs SE TO Kat LEPOS. 
Trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 197. 

10 See below, p. 257. 

11 De diff. X 334.33-335.15. For the problem of homonymy in Plethon’s philosophy 
see Javardon 1977. 
2 Aristotle, Caz I 1al—12. 
15 CE Aristotle, Met. 1,9 991a2-8. 
4 De diff. X 335.12-18, 339.16-28. 
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In his main argument against Aristotle’s conception of homonymy in section 
II of the Differences Plethon already claims that ‘if all things proceed from one, 
and the supremely one, numerous and innumerable though they be, it is still 
impossible that they all have not some one thing mutually in common. However, 
such a shared thing can be only being (to dv) and if it were homonymous 
in the sense required by Aristotle, it would not be any longer one.’> Unlike in 
the latter’s philosophy in which there is no ultimate creator, everything is thus 
subsumed here under the one common genus according to the principle, taken 


3 
* 


from Aristotle’s philosophy, namely, ‘one is a cause of one (Ev pév Evdc attiov)’ In 


this case, nonetheless, the ‘indivisible one (Ev cuepéc)’ or, alternatively, ‘the one 
without parts’ is not a cause of anything that is similarly indivisible, but of the 
divisible one (v uepiotév), that means, the one which has parts.'¢ 

According to the Plethon’s second point in section X of the Differences, the 
Platonists postulate an independent and separate world of the Forms in order to 
solve the problem of the cognition of the rational structures (Ayo) in sensible 
things. The soul comprehends them in itself in a more precise and perfect way 
than they exist in sensible objects. Plethon seems to mean here that in a cognitive 
act we conceive some general and hence also eternal and invariable Form. 
However, this must be squared with the fact that the process of cognition begins 
from a particular that is prone to changes and variations, being just one of many 
instances of the general principle and less perfect compared to it. According to 
Plethon, it is impossible that the soul derives such a perfected universal directly 
from a particular, which is an imperfect instance of it. Nor is it possible that the 
soul makes the universal up by itself - it cannot conceive something that does 
not exist in reality since the false beliefs emerge just from a wrong combination 
of the existing things. The only possibility which remains is that such cognition 
comes from outside the soul, from some higher and more perfect nature (@bots); 
in other words, from the realm of the separated and intelligible Forms.” 


1S Tbid. Il 324.19-23: ci yap ag’ Evog Gnavta mpdetor, Kal aKpws Evdc, KaV TOAAG TE 
f Kai TapnAnOy, durjxavov Spwe pr od Kal év tt exer Kai Korwov dravta aAAMAotc. Trans. 
Woodhouse 1986, p. 195 (largely altered); cf. Contra Schol. XXII 432,14-21, Ad Bess. I 
460.31—461.5. See also above, pp. 74-5. 

© Contra Schol. XXMII 432.1-9. 

7 De diff, X335.25-36. Plethon rejects Aristotle’s conception of formal cause inherent 
‘in each sensible thing (év t@v aicOntdév Exdotw)’ since this is not a cause (aitiov), but a 
product (pyov) and effect (dnotéAcopa) of some other cause, similarly as the matter in a 
singular thing is an offshoot (énéxpipa) and effect (dnotékeouar) of the matter of the whole 
heaven (1) tod mavtdc ovjpavod bAn). The real formal causes are thus to be placed in the 


separate intelligible Forms. Ibid. X 342.10-17, 20-24. 
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Finally, according to the proponents of the Forms, if many things have 
‘something one and identical’ in common, this cannot just happen spontaneously, 
simply because the things cannot be ordered spontaneously. If therefore the 
things have ‘something one and identical’ in common, ‘by itself’ and not as an 
accident, there must ‘stand some transcendent one over them’ that bestows the 
identity on the many.'® An accident or a coincidental event appears as a result not 
of one cause, but of a meeting of several causes, ‘each of which can be referred to 
the other world} and thus they can be also rationally known thanks to the formal 
causes that are interconnected in a particular case.” For this reason there are 
necessarily not only the Forms of substances, but also accidents can be deduced 
from the intelligible model as conjunctions of several causes.” 

By analogy, what a Form is the representation and cause of is not a part of 
its nature. Hence, the Form of the non-rational! is not itself non-rational and the 
Form of moving things does not itself move.”! According to the interpretation 
proposed above, the nature or essence of the Forms seems to be just their being 
Forms, and not their attribute, that is, the specific action by which they ‘form’ 
the sensible world.’ Plethon further claims that in the world of the Forms, 
appart from essences (ovoiat) and attributes (mpoodvta), there are also relations 
(ox€o¢1c) because ‘even in the other world things must be related to each other, 
so that relations in this world must be images of relations in the other’ Similarly, 
the Forms must have attributes.“ Thus because of the distinction between their 
essence and attributes, the Forms serving as the intelligible model of our world 
are not only diverse and plural, but they are also mutually interconnected. 

The example of statues of Lysander and Heracles already mentioned helps us, 
again, to understand the nature of the Forms and their relation to particulars. 
According to Plethon, Plato postulates an analogy (dvdAoyov ... t10eic) between 


18 Ibid. X 336.3-9: Ody oiov 1’ civat paoiv of Te ef T1HgpeEvol, WOAAOIs Ev TI Kai TAUTOV 
Zyovot, 16 tadtdv TodtO abtoic 4nd Tod adbtOUdTOU Eivar ob yap Gv olov 1’ cival TETdxOar drt 
Woabtwe, Hto1 kei, fH} Kal Wo Ta MOAAG, dnd Tod abtopdtov. A€gor dv Epa Exdotors, Ev Tl Kal 
TAVTOV KAO’ avTO Zyovol Kal ob Kata ovpPeEebnKdc, Ev tr ECatpetov EPEotival, TO Toig MOAAOIC 
TO TXUTOV TAPECOV. 

19 hid. X 336.40-337.3, 338.10-14, trans. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 207, 209. 

0 De diff. X 338.31-339.16. 

21 In his letters to Bessarion Plethon describes the relation of the separated Forms 
to sensible things as ‘participation according to the cause only (uetoyy 4 katé Yovyy THV 
aitiav)’ so that the producer transmits something of its characteristic to the product even if 
it remains separated, itself by itself (... tv abtod tivog TH napayopevw petadiddy, Kal av el 
ywpic abtd kad’ abtd pévor tO napdyov). Ad Bess. 1 460.9-11, 14, Ul 465.27-466.3. See also 
below, p. 140, n.13. 

2 See above, pp. 68-70. 

23 De diff. X 337.1519, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 208. 
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the intelligible model and its particular realizations, which is similar to the 
relation of images in the water and shadows of sensible things to sensible things 
themselves.2* A spatial object can naturally produce several plane reflections 
(e¥5wAa) on the water or several shadows at the same time that reflect partially 
its original complexity. In the similar way, the Forms are more general, and 
therefore ontologically more complex or higher entities than the things which 
they are the models of and which are thus somehow ‘comprehended’ in them. 
Aristotle thus must be wrong if, in his polemic against Plato, he infers from 
the theory of Forms chat there must be as many intelligible models as there are 
sensible things we have the knowledge of.” 

An analogous relation must be, however, applied also to the ideal world. 
Plethon touches briefly upon the problem when answering Aristotle’s arguments, 
according to which the Forms are both models and images as it is apparent in the 
case of genus and species. For Plethon, the solution is, however, again simple — 
nothing prevents a species from being an image of a genus and at the same time 
a model for sensible things, ‘just as a painter might paint an image of a statue 
which is itself an image, and a reflection (e¥$wAov) of it again might be reflected 
on water. The more specific Forms — species — are therefore comprehended in 
the more general and complex Forms ~ genera. 

There is a hierarchy among the Forms created by the first principle. Each 
genus is indeed by definition participated in by its species in the same way. In 
reality, however, the rational animal ‘is more’ because the rational life is more 
than the non-rational one, the latter being an imitation of the former. Similarly, 
immortal essence is more than the mortal one, which imitates it in the perpetual 
succession of the mortal creatures that are always different, and an essence is 
more than its attribute, both having being as the common genus. In general, each 
genus is always divided into some more perfect and some less perfect species, 
and, in reality only — not by definition — is participated in more by the more 
perfect ones.” 


24 Ibid. X 338.3-6. 

> Thid. X 335.37-39. 

6 Ibid. X 340.28-37, crans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 211 (altered). 

2? Contra Schol. XX1II 432.27-434.14: ... dav yevoc Adyw HEV Emtons vO TOV E1dav 
UsTEXETaA THV Eavtod, TH Sé npdypati ov«K Enions. To yobv C@ov bro tov Aoyikod te Kai GAdyou 
Adyw pév erlons HETEXETHI TH YE KATA MAVTOS kal EkaTEpov AVTOIV KATH YopEtoVat, OU WEVTOT Kal 
T® Tocyatt Entoncg LaAAOV yap Cov to AoyiKdv, Enel kal PAAAOV Cur T ye AoytKn, 1) 8’ GAoyoG 
uiunud tt Cwiic thc AoyiKijs. Kai 1] obota 5é Adyw pEv Emtons U6 te Tig AOavatov pPETEXETAL Kal 
TiS Ovintiic TH Kata méons Kal Exatépac abrotv KatnyopetoOal, TH ye UNV Mpaypati 1 dBdvatos 
LdAAOV ovota tic Ovintiic: Hiunua yap ti Ovqtt) tis dBavarou, Hg Kal Tv dBavaciav taic cel 
Ecépwv Siadoyaic pipeitar. “OAwe té dav yévoc é¢ teAewtepdv TE Tt del Kal dteAgotepov E1506 
S1a1poVLEVOV, AUN XaAVOV pT] OV kal U&AAOV Uno Tob teAewtEpov PETEXECBaI TH ye TPAYUATI, OV 
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There are some further, more particular points considered by Plethon in 
the Differences. The vexed question of whether the human artefacts have their 
corresponding ideal Forms or not is solved by Plethon by the localization of 
artefacts into the Form of man where they are ‘comprehended in the manner of 
unity’ and wherefrom they are received by the thought of individual craftsmen.” 
There are not only the Forms of species (etn), but also the Forms of infinite 
things, such as numbers or magnitudes. These are (potentially) infinite in our 
world, but have only one Form as their intelligible model because the Forms are 
not in any way infinite, but limitedly and finitely plural.” 

Plethon further replies to Aristotle's argument positing ‘one over many 
which implies that if everything has its ideal model, then we have to postulate 
also the Forms of negations (dnopdoets),”° by claiming that there are no Forms 


of such things: 


The privations and failures and whatever falls away into non-being’ cannot be, 
strictly speaking, caused by the intelligible Forms, being rather produced by the 
absence of a cause. The same must be inferred also about the negations produced 


by the absence of a cause which is thus responsible for contrary afirmations.”! 


The Forms therefore operate as the causes on which the general character or 
qualities of things depend. This effect, however, may only be positive and the 
absence of formal causality is responsible for the existence of negative entities 
and imperfections present in our world. Thus even if we are able to think of 


t@ Adyw, Kat ODSEV KWALEDBal UNO ToD TOLOUTOU UT] OV KAI TAVTO YEvoOs TOD TE TEAEWTEPOU Kal 
tod dteAeotépou eivar. OUKovV O09’ Ei 1 ObGia TOD MpOGdvTOS PHAAOV Sv, KWABOEI T1 TO Sv BI 
ob Kat yévoc avtoiv eivat dugoiv. Cf. Ad Bess. 1461.5-14. 

8 De diff. X 338.6-10: see Appendix IV,1, below, p. 291. Cf X 340.38-341.11. An 
interesting parallel may be found in the Laws, 114 [IIL15], where artefacts are said to be 
present in Pluto or, in other words, in the Form of the human soul, see also below, p. 107. 
In section VII of the Differences, 332.19-22, Plethon distinguishes two kinds of art (téxvn), 
the divine and the human one, which ‘both use intellect (v@ &pow ypwpuevw). The human 
produces artefacts (td oxevaotov nav), the divine the things originated by nature (ta puoer 
TAVTO ylyVOHEVa). 

Ibid. X 337.3-7, 337.34-338.6; cf. 338.27-30; cf. the parallel in the Laws where 
the mathematical objects subsist ‘in a kind of unity (ko@’ év 11)’ in Hera, Leg 114 [TII,15]. 

°° De diff X 335.21, 336.2-3, 9-16. 

3! Ibid. X 336.36—40: Uteprjoeic SE Kai dnotebyyata, Kal 6 ti Av mpd¢ TO ph dv dn 
anonintoi, o08' aitiov SeioGar dAN aitiov waAAov dnoAsier to1adta anoBatverv. Obde 54 Tac 
ANOPacers TH yap Tod THV KATAPAGEWV THV YE AVTLKEILEVWV aittov Kal Tavtas dmoAEiTECBal, 
dnopdoeis dnoBatverv. Trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 207 (altered); cf. De diff’ X 338.15-20, 
Contra Schol. XXIII 434.18-21, Ad Bess. 1461.14-15. 
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something that has ceased to exist, this does not mean that there are the Forms 
of the perished things.” For the Platonists, particulars, either already perished 
or not yet existing, correspond always just to one Form from which the soul can 


derive its knowledge even about the thing that exists no longer. 


The Forms in Plethon’s Laws 


In Plethon’s Laws the Platonic Forms are addressed in more depth than in the 
writings we have just seen. At the same time the world of the Forms is described 
with the help of a peculiar pagan theology. Zeus is thus the highest God and, 
accordingly, the highest principle. In contrast to his absolute unity, the Forms, 
or the gods of the second order, represent the multiplicity that is, nevertheless, 
finite and well delimited. Also, whereas Zeus, being their immediate cause, is 
pre-eternal (mpoaiwvioc),™ we are told at the beginning of the Laws (1,5) that the 
second level of intelligible reality, which exists continuously, is eternal (aidvio1) 
and the distinction between the past (oiyduevov) and the future (uéAAov) or 
the state that is before (mpétepov) and after (botepov) does not apply to it. 
Furthermore, the eternal Forms cannot be determined by a place or a position 
in space. According to Plethon, the things determined by a position in space are 
connected with bodies, whereas the Forms ‘have the essence without bodies’. Their 
proper position is determined by the order of intelligible reality where ‘each has 
obtained the middle place between the higher and lower ones’ This is because 
they have been created by Zeus without any use of the female principle, and for 
this reason they are completely devoid of matter.” Through ‘the establishment 
of Zeus, the hierarchy of the Forms-gods is produced, together forming ‘a kind 
of huge and holy unity, intelligible, complete and supracelestial ... order, that is 
always and that is full of all goods. Within it the second gods constitute a self- 
sufficient number, to which nothing needs to be added.?8 


De diff, X 335,39-336.1. 

Ibid. X 338,20-24, 

* Leg. 96 [IIL,15]. 

> — Thid. 48 [1,5]; cf. 54 [1,5]. 

*© Ibid. 48 [15]: Ob’ dv ténw Céow Exovtt nepiAnntodc eivar owpdtwv te yap Kai 
TEPt GWYATA Tov ToLodtoV Eivat témoV tod SE owydtwv Te ywplc £xEI THV Ovaiay, Kai TOMOV 
OiKEIOV av oplow abtoig trv téElv KextioOal, 7 THV TE ToOVXdvtWV av Kal bmodeeotepwv 
UEoOS TIC ElANTtaL Exaotoc. 


37 Cf ibid. 92 [IIL15]. 


*8 Ibid. 50 [1,5]: ... €v 11 péya kal dyiov, tov vontov te OULTMAVTA Kal UMEPOUPAVLOV TO 


Baothei Att KateokevdoOat didkoopov, dei te Svta Kal maévtwv Kaddv Théov, devtépwv 41 
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However, although the Forms are self-sufficient, they are not absolutely 
parated from one another, but they together form a complex whole. Plethon 
separ , 


xplains that they all form akind of unity because they proceed from one principle 


nd they return to the same end. This is the first principle or Zeus, the Father and 
a 


creator of everything, who is ‘supremely one. ‘There is thus a similarity between 
the perfect unity of the first principle and the overall unity of the intelligible 
order established across the plurality of the individual Forms. Because Zeus is 
their principle and goal, all the second gods are willingly subordinated to him, 
they have familiar and friendly relations among themselves and they think the 
same. Thus some gods, according to their rank, lead the ‘younger’ or the lower 

ods and, in turn, they themselves follow the ‘elder’ or the higher gods, so that, as 
Plethon concludes, everything in the world of the Forms is in the state of perfect 
order and arrangement.” 

In chapter 15 of book HI of the Laws Plethon explains in more detail how 
the Forms are created by the First principle and the character of their mutual 
relations. Zeus makes use of the gods that previously originated from him for the 
creation of the others, proceeding from one another. During this the previously 
originated gods serve as an model. Zeus has thus generated Poseidon, who is the 
highest of the gods of the intelligible order, using himselfas an immediate model. 
The rest of the second gods originate as an image, one god of another, of those 
previously generated by him. This creation is compared by Plethon, inaccurately, 
as he himself emphasizes, to the creating of images through several mirrors. If a 
body, which, in this comparison, represents the first principle, is seen in this way, 
it produces one immediate reflection of itself, but other reflections are produced 


already from one another.” 


TIVWV TOUTWV BEdv é¢ KplOpdv tiva abtdpKy ovveotwTuy, Kai ob’ dv Evdc Wy dv éyyevéoBar 
Exptv ended... . 

‘Ibid. 50 [1,5]: OUtw yap av &pa Exactot te avtav Kai tO €& andvtwv Ev ti EoeoSat 
fucAAov, ate 51) k te pido mpoidvtec dpyiic, Kal Ec TavTOV av TEAOC TOV OMETEPOV NATEpa TE Kai 
drioupyov Alia tov yéyav Emiotpepopevol, AKpwe te Eva Ovta Kal Sti pdAtota Kpatiotov. O1 
Kal navta peév téAAg bnyKod te civat Kai PiAra, Kai od’ Gv Ev TOAEOV OVS’ dvOEotNKOc OUTE 
Svovouv: pdAtota b€ Beovs TovTOUs Exeivw TE UIINKOOUG GUETIAVTAS CDV EDVOIG, Kal GAANAOIC 
ouvyGelc te Eival Kai piAous Kal tadtov Mpovodvtac, Ta HEV THV TV déiav cPaV av abTOv 
VEWTEPWV TyovpEVOUG, ta dé Toic mpeahuTépoics Av Enopevouc. “Anavta yap av Evvopiac TE 
dkpac Kal evKoouiac peotc Eivar TAKE. 

0 Thid. 92—4 [TII,15]: Ei ydp t1 Kai toic €& Eavtod Zebc GAAW éc KAAOV yéeveolv cvyyp@TOo, 
GAN év napadeiypatos, ok év OrAEoc Adyw ovyxp@to av. “Eva pév ovv BEedv tov Kpdtiotov, 
Ov dr) Mooeid@ Kadobuev, Eavtd ducow napadetypatt ypwwevos yevva av tous 8’ dAAoUG 
mavtac GAAov &AAov Beod tHv €& Eautod yevv@ Av Etk®, Wo NAWYEYA TV TOLAUTHV YEevEeolv 
pavrotdtw mpdypati eikdoat, tH 51d TAEt6vwv evortpwv eidwAomoria Kai yap KaxvtabOa TO 
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Plethon, however, claims that the comparison with a mirror is inaccurate, 
because we need several mirrors to produce the images, and so he uses a 
comparison with number. If we think of a unit, representing the first principle 
that is supremely one, it will successively generate every other number by adding 
the previous ones into the composition of the number that is being created and 
thus no other by-cause is needed. However, this comparison is also inaccurate 
and does not describe satisfactorily all the aspects of the process of the creation 
of the Forms because the addition of numbers may potentially proceed to 
infinity, whereas the intelligible order is both, actually and potentially, a limited 
multitude: 


Zeus, in fact, does not add a previously created Form, but he divides it and unfolds 
what is inside it together and in the manner of unity, taking one thing off, leaving 


another. 


Plethon further explains that Zeus makes this division according to the 
contradictions, which means, first, that he leaves no middle between the parts 
originated through the division and, second, that these divisions cannot proceed 
to infinity and must stop at some point. Thus ‘the limited multitude of the 
Forms is generated’, and they together constitute one system composed of all the 
diverse Forms.*! 








SONA TO OPWLEVOV, Ev TL GpEOOV EXUTOD EldwAov ovOTTadv Mw>, Ta AAG HON Mavta GAAO ce’ 
AAV ovviotnol cidwAou. 

41 Tbid. 94 [III,15]: Ei $€ tobtoig HAAwv te Sei Kai mAeidvwv TOv Evdrtpwv TPd¢ TrYV 
TOLAUTHV EtdwAorotiay, Tv Lovada EvvOMpEV, Wc TOV dprOyoV cvTavta avTH aAAOV.EC AAAOU 
ovotacty mpocAauPavouca yevva, suvaitiou Etépov ovdotovodv mpoodeouEevnN, AAAG kat AUTH 
1 yévecic GAAN TE Ti] tHV Oe@v TOV brEpoupaviwv Ex A1d¢ yevéoel drreotKol cy, Kal H Ec krELpOV 
QUIN Mpdetot tH Suvduet, Exeivyc Kal Epyw Kat SuvapeEr €¢ WPLOPEVOV TI TEpatvovons KANVOC. 
Tryv HEV yap Lovada, npocAauBavovoay av TOV del yryvopEVov ApLOLov, ETEpov yevvav, Wot’ 
EiKOTWC Kal En’ AMELPOV AV AUTH Tv TOV ap1lOudv yeveolv mpoleval, del TOV ytyVOUEVOV av Kal 
npoodauBbavelv Suvauévny. Tov 5é Aia td 45n yeyovdc eidoc ob rpockauPévovta, diopodvta 
dé, kat TA AVTH oVAANBSNV te Kai Kad’ Ev Evovta dvanTVGooOVTA, Kal TO HEV APatpobvta, TO 
5¢ Acinovta, obtw Tv TOV GAAwV ab yéveolw drepydleo8ar cid@v. “At’ obv Kata avtiPpéoeic 
diaipobvta, kal ote péoov av Acinovta ovdévwv ovdéev, obT’ En’ dmeElpov av Evov Tas ToLavTag 
mpoxwpeiv diaipéoeic, mabeo8al mote dra1pEsewe Tij¢ TOLAUTNG, WPlopEvOV TE TL yeyevvNKOTAa 
elddv TANHBOC, Kal EC EV TL AVTO OVOTHHO MAVTWV TE Kal MAVTOLWV Eld@v TAPES OVOTNOUUEVOV. 

In the Laws 1,5, too, Plethon uses a comparison with number. A certain number of the 
Forms (evidently larger than one) is a finite plurality and at the same time a united sum. 
Plethon develops this paradoxical character of the world of the Forms further. The intelligible 
order is ‘divided according to each of them in the best way by the most precise division so that 
each of them is, as much as it is possible, perfect and self-sufficient’ (... dtakexpipevov pév Kad’ 
Exdotouc abTOV we KéAALoTA dxpibeotdty SiaKpicel, fva Sr Wo teAeWtatds tig Kal EKaCTOS 7 
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The passage we have just gone through is apparently very important for 
che understanding of Plethon’s conception of the intelligible order. Again, 
the more abstract Forms are not ‘emptier’ than the less abstract ones, but, on 
the contrary, the higher or the more general a Form is, the more being it has. 
For Plethon, the lower and less general Forms are comprehended, united or 
implicated in the higher ones and they must be ‘unfolded’ by the division into 
more specific ideal entities. Plethon’s theory of Forms also presupposes that 
the higher Forms contain in themselves simultancously otherwise mutually 
exclusive contradictions, differentiated only in their ‘division’ into the more 
specific ones. Also the first principle must implicitly contain in its supreme 
oneness everything that is produced in the creation of both, the Forms of the 
intelligible order and the things within the sensible world. As for the Forms, 
if they are not just abstractions from sensible particulars, somehow devoid of 
the complexity of sensible things, they must comprehend simultaneously in 
their immovable eternity everything that originates in the sensible world and 
gradually evolves in time. Thus the richness of various features, appearing across 
changes of the sensible world that might be even sometimes mutually exclusive, 
is simultaneously present in the corresponding Form in the similar way as the 
mutual contradictions among some Forms are co-present in the higher ones. 

Plethon continues in this passage of the Laws (III,15) by arguing that each 
level of reality, distinguished by its specific ontological character (unmoved 
eternal, moving everlasting and temporal mortal essence), must have its 
corresponding superior cause.” If all the Forms had exactly the same essence, 
they were mutually equal, and none of them were superior or inferior to the rest, 
it would mean that it is exclusively Zeus who produces the whole intelligible 
order. But, as Plethon claims, ‘first, because of the perfection of all parts, it was 
necessary that this essence was generated as full ofall the diverse Forms. Second, 
each Form is ‘one and only begotten, the composition of the Forms being ‘a kind 
of whole made up of all Forms and one through their communion; so that it is, 
both in its parts and in whole, as similar as possible to its generator.* In order to 


avtay Kal abtapKns Katé Sbvaytv ...), ibid. 50 [1,5]. Thus not only the world of the Forms is 
self-sufficient in the sense that it is enclosed and so perfect that nothing else from outside may 
or should be added to it, but also each of its components, existing in its specific conditions 


(xat& Sbvautv), is a perfect entity. 

® Ibid. 94-6 [IIL15]. 

8 Ibid. 96-8 {IIL15]: Ei pév obv dnavta t& Kat&é tabtyv tHV obotav eEf5n Kai 
GAAAotc toa tv, Mpovxov 8’ Yv ev abtoic 006’ Stiobv, obdé AetMéuEvov HAAO bAAOU, Kav Ex 
Alog udvng Sraca abty 1 oboia rv. Enei 52 10 ev To1odtov obt’ gbet ote yEyovev (Eder SE 
Tp@tov MEV MAVTWV TE KAL TaVTOIWV Eid@v tavtny yeveoOal Tv ovoiav APN, THIS TaLpLEpods 
évexa teAetotntoc enerta tHv te év abt Exactov Ev te Kal povoyevés, Td te ad obotNpa TO 
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be as similar as possible to the first principle, the intelligible order thus must not 
be homogeneous, but paradoxically diverse in order to express the richness of the 
perfection of its supremely united creator on its lower ontological level by the 
plurality of diverse Forms. Each of them is ‘only begotten, that is, unique since, 
as it is said elsewhere, the first principle does not create anything ‘superfluous 
(teptepyov). Because the Forms must be distinguished among themselves, 
this means that there must exist also a difference depending on the ontological 
perfection of the Forms, which is in fact determined by the place of a Form in 
the intelligible order and by its distance from the first principle. There cannot be 
two Forms that possess the same perfection because in the relations within the 
intelligible order it would mean that they are in the same place and in the same 
position within it, which for Plethon is obviously impossible. 

He thus explains that Zeus first generates one entity that is made as an image 
of himself only and that is also the highest Form of the intelligible order. The 
next Form is made again as an image of the first one and subsequently all the 
Forms are made as an image of one another. Among the Forms, created in this 
way, each is then necessarily gradually less perfect than the previous one in the 
very same way as in the case of images where a copy is deficient in comparison 
with its original.* All Forms together constitute a whole united as much as 
possible. However, among the plurality of individual Forms there cannot be 
other unity than that of acommonality. The Forms are thus mutually different, 
but at the same time connected together through a commonality based on the 
relation between a model and an image. Furthermore, species are images not 
only of genera, but also of those (higher) species that have originated by mutual 
division out of this genus. As they are always divided into those that are more 
perfect and those that are less perfect, the less perfect are images of the more 
perfect ones. Hence, what exists in time is an image of that what is eternal, 
the mortal of the immortal and the non-rational of the rational and so forth.” 
In this commonality the lower realities receive, as much as it is appropriate 


Ef andviwv SAov TE T1 Kal EV TH Kowwvia, iva dy Kata Te HEpr Kal GAoV Gua abtoevi Svti TH 
YEVVOVTL WG OikELdtata ath fh ovoia Exou). For the reading avbtoevi instead of adtoyevet in 
Alexandre’s editon see below, p. 320. 

= Ibid, 100 [TMs |), 

Tbid. 98 [IIL15]: énei tadta obtwe &8e1, mpdtov pév Ev yé ti Eavtod udvwe eika 
MEMOMPEVOS yevvd, Kal TOTO pEv Kp&tiotov ovoiac ouuTdons tig ye bn yevntiis dmotedci, 
ére10’ Etepov tobtou av cikW, Kai taAAa HSq GAAO GAAOv elke, Acindpeva S¢ Exaota Exdotwv, 
Wonep Kat eixovec ciotv. Plethon then continues by comparing the generation of the 
intelligible order by Zeus with human generation and the gradually increasing distance in 
the similarity among the children begotten by a father, ibid. 98-100 [III,15]. 

46 CE Contra Schol. XXIII 432.25-434.12. 
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for them, their attributes from the higher ones so that they are lower, but not 
entirely different.” 

Zeus as the first principle produces the essence of each eternal Form; 
nevertheless, because of their mutual commonality he uses the previously 
created Forms when producing the later ones as their model only. The images 
are always present in the models and the models in the images according to their 
similarity. However, in the intelligible order difference is also present, “because a 
different is always the cause of a different’. Zeus himself is thus the cause of one 
Form only, and then, using it as a model, he creates a different one and so forth 
‘till the completion of all and the whole system. Zeus thus himself produces 
the essences of all Forms because he only can create the intelligible order of the 
Forms, ‘the highest realities that together form this whole eternal essence. The 
further ordering of attributes is then entrusted to a different principle, that is, to 
the Forms themselves, the higher ones ordering the lower ones. Thete is a limit 
in the communion of the second gods who “all together compose a kind of single 
system and single order, the most beautiful possible.* 


7” Leg. 100-102 [IIL,15]: ... 10 2& andvtwv ab Srov té t1 Kat Ev,  Evexoper. Evexwper 
8’ obk GAAN, 1 TH Kolvwviar Kotvwvia 6’ oddepia GAAN av UGAAOV Empenev avtoic, 1 Ei 
&AAo KAAOU Eikwv éytyveto: otw yap Gv Sua te Etepov Exactov ylyvoito Etdoc, kai KOIVwVvIa 
tic ein cikdvi te Kal napadetypati. Kai ob udvov tHv yev@v ta cin eikdvec ciev dv, KAA 
KaV AUTAV THV YE ao TavTOD TIVOG yévous davTidiaipovpevWV GAANAoIC Eidav, dtE EC 
TEAEWTEPH TE ATTA wel Kal atEAEotEpa Sin1povUEVWV, DdtEpa Ta dtEeAEoTEpA THV TEAEWTEPWV 
cikdvec Elev, TO EyXpovov Etdo¢ tod ye aiwviov, Tod te dBavdtou 16 Bvntov, Kai Aoyikob ad 
to dAoyov, Tat’ GAAG dnavta tavtH dua 8’ Ev TH KOIVWViaG TH ToINUTH Kav Ta UTOdEEOTEPA 
ELKOTWG TAPA TOV MPOVXOVIWV EAUTMV TA Mpoodvta o—lolv (oXol, WotE Kai ETL AV paAAOV 
GAANAOIg Kowveiv, Ete Tpd¢ TH Unodeéotepa eivai, Kal Kua oikeiws av Eyovta toic 
Tpovxovoly, h 51) Sei Exe ta Stiobv nap’ Etépwv AnWoueva. ‘Ynodeéotepd te yao kai Gua 
obk GAASTpIa cival Exeivoic Sei, map’ Wv Ti AM petat. 

This statement is only seemingly contradicted by another and quite isolated passage, ibid. 
94 [11,15], in which Plethon claims that Zeus does not ‘use’ any second god during the 
generation of the others (6 Zev¢ 16 tHv Unepoupaviwv ToUTWv Bedv MAHGoc yevva, Kal ote 
GAAw <é¢> trv dAAov yéveolv ovyypwpeEvos ...). However, in the passage in question we are just 
told chat it is Zeus himself who is responsible for the creation of the essence of each Form. 
It is only then when he uses the previously generated Forms as tools for the creation of the 
subsequent ones. 

8 Tbid. 102 [IIL15]: Tov obv Aia obciav pév Exdotoic TOV ye aiwviwy tobtwv avtov 
Tapayelv, Mapadetypyact povov toicg dn ol mpoyeyevnpevoig GAAorg En’ GAAwV yéveor 
OVYXPWHEVOVY, TiS Te KAANAWY avtdv Kolvwviac EveKd, EiKOVWV TE Mel EV Tapadeiypaol Kal 
TapadselyUadtwv EV E1KOOL KATA TV OMOLOTHTA SvTWV, Kal GUM ETEPSTYTOS, TH ETEPOV ETEPOV 
alei tavty aitiov, f mov Kal dei, yiyveobal, <tdvtwv bé> tov Ala, kad’ abtov pv Tods’ Evdc 8H, 
obv b€ tTHbe TH Hapadetypati Etépov ad todde, kai obv GAAw KAAOv det, &ypt tic TOO Mavtdc TE 
kai GAov ovotrpatoc NAnpwWoews. Mapdyovta 8 obtw abrov tac obstac Excotors ATV (abTH 
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In a letter to Bessarion Plethon further explains that each separated intellect, 
that is, Form, being already a kind of unity that is plural, was produced by the 
first principle. Its highest part, however, immediately produces the rest of the 
separated intellect, producing it already through itself. Thus each intellect 
is produced by the first cause, but at the same time it is also ‘self-produced 
(abtomapdywyov), producing by one part its remaining part.” Although it is 
not explicitly stated whether ‘the highest part’ of each Form is one and by this 
it is similar to its producer, it seems very probable. If it were so, the highest part 
would be thus responsible for establishing the unity in the plurality which is 
already present in each intellect and which consists in the distinction between 
essence and attribute or activity. 

The passage from the Laws we have just gone through thus treats in more 
depth the crucial problem of the constitution of the (limited) plurality out of 
the absolute unity of the first principle. First, Plethon’s statement, according to 
which ‘the different is always the cause of the different, implies, that everything 
what is caused by a superior principle must be different from it and so more 
plural. Every product of a cause, which is always necessarily inferior to it, thus, 
as we move down in the hierarchy of the levels of reality, gradually decreases 
from the primary unity into plurality. However, although the intelligible order 
is already plural by its very nature, its unity is established by the fact that it 
proceeds from one source absolutely united within itself, the first principle, 
whose image it is and whose nature it shares. The mutual unity of the Forms, 
which are many, each of them being different from the rest and self-sufficient, 
is due to their commonality based on the manner in which they are created. 
While the essence of each Form or its ‘higher part, including the essence of the 
whole intelligible order, must be ‘produced’ by the first principle alone (because 
otherwise they would not be all eternal), their attributes are ‘ordered’ by Zeus 
who makes use of the higher or more general Forms as the models for the lower 
ones which are images of them, related to their models by mutual similarity. 
Zeus thus generates Poseidon as the first and highest Form and then by using 


Yap Kal MpOOKELV Av Tv TOV Kpatiotwv yevEsiy, ola dr 1 aiwvios AUTH obUTaCA ovata éoti), 
THV TOV MPOGSVTWV ab ExdoToIc ExikdopNoty KAAorc Sr Emitpérnerv, <twv> MpOVXdvtwv Kel TH 
UMOdSEestEpa KOoUNOdvtTWwy. Kai mépac by tobto toi Beoic tobto1g thy KOIWWwViav AauPdavery, 
Kad’ fv éc Ev TL davtes oVoTHUA Kal Kdopov Eva TOV KKAALOTOV Ek TOV EVOVTWV OUVEOTHOL. 

Ad Bess. 1 459.13-19: kai mp@tov mepi tTav xwpiotav vav- tovtwv yap Exaotov &é 
ioov TH TPWTW aitiw ev civar ovK av 41 dE woerav of oOUtw Agyovtec, 6AN Hn MeAnBvopevov 
tl &v. tov obv napdyovta Exactov abtav Oedv, TO Kp&tiotoV Exdotou nenANBvGPEVOU SvtoOS 
OXUEOWS Tapdyovta to Aoindv rav, ov avtod Hdn tod Kpatictov avtod mapdyetv, Kai OUTWC 
fxaotov abt@v ond te tod mpwtov aitiov napdyeo8a1, Kai abtonapdywyov civar péper TO 
AOuov EaUTOD YEO TAPayYovVTa ... . 
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him as a model or, from another point of view, by dividing him he produces the 
lower Forms. These are present together in Poseidon, but differentiated among 
themselves according to the mutual contradictions contained implicitly already 
in the highest Form. This is most probably what Plethon means by the ordering 
of attributes that is not due to Zeus but to the Forms themselves and their 
mutual relations and hierarchical structure. However, Zeus is naturally involved 
in both these aspects of the creation of the intelligible order, in the first one 
directly, in the second one indirectly and through the mediation of the higher 
Forms. Elsewhere Plethon claims that the highest part of the Form, produced 
directly by Zeus, subsequently produces the rest of itself. This supplement the 
conception presented in the Laws. A Form is self-produced although, from a 
different point of view, also determined by its relations to the other Forms and 
therefore ordered within the overall structure of the intelligible order. 

The unity of the eternal intelligible order is thus established by the mutual 
relations of similarity among the Forms as well as by their common source in the 


pre-eternal first principle. However, equally important is mutual intellection of 


the Forms among themselves. ‘The Forms are not only intelligible models (ei5n) 
of sensible things, but they are themselves also intellects (vdéec).°° Similarly in 
the Magian Oracles, immediately after the Father, who is the first principle 
here, ‘the second god’ is placed, called ‘the paternal intellect (tatpiKd¢ voic)’>! 
or ‘the second intellect (Sevtepog votc)’ by the Oracles.” This ‘second intellect’ 
is apparently Poseidon, the highest Form of the Laws created by Zeus or the 
first principle.® It is obvious that the Forms cannot know the sensible world, 
which they have no means of perceiving, but, being intellects, their cognition 
necessarily must be directed towards the intelligible order, that is, towards the 
other Forms. Each Form thus contemplates the others (and itself) thanks to its 
capacity of intellection through which the whole intelligible order is in a certain 
sense present in it. Such interpretation is supported also by a statement from the 
Laws, according to which the supracelestial gods are the Forms or ‘immovable 
intellects’ that are ‘always and in every respect active by one simultaneous 


‘De diff \V 326.33, X 336.27-30, 337.21-22, Contra Schol. XXV 440.15, XXX 
486.14—16, Or mag. 10.7-9 [on XIV], 17.15-18.3 [on XXXI], Leg 46 [1,5], 120 [IIL,31]. 

>» Or. mag. V1 1.11; cf. also 7.2-3 [on VI], 9.12-14 [on XII], 16.6 [on XXVII], Dec? 
bvé0,.2.5~7. 

~ Or. mag. XXX 4.1-2, 17.6-8 [on XXX], Decl. brev. 21.5-7. 

> ‘The designation ‘the second intellect’ is to be, however, understood as the intellect 
that has been placed at the second ontological level of reality, not as the second intellect with 
an implication that it follows after some first one — as we know, the First principle is not an 
intellect in the sense the Forms are, 
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intellective act in which they mutually conceive themselves’>4 Such an intellective 
act, through which each Form knows and in a certain way contains in itself 
the other ones, helps, once more, to establish the intelligible order, in which 
the whole and each part of it is reflected in all the parts alike. Its unity is thus, 
first, due to the way it is created — by its generation from one principle, which 
creates it in such a way that the Forms are produced both directly from it as well 
as from one another while at the same time sharing the similarity common to 
them all. Second, the unity of the intelligible Forms, which are also intellects, is 
established by their mutual cognition through the act of intellection. 

To summarize, in his account of the Forms Plethon distinguishes two 
types of similarity. First, the one between the higher and lower levels of reality, 
because the world generated in time is made in an image of the intelligible order, 
which is again produced as an image of the first principle. Second, the relations 
among the Forms are based also on the similarity between the model and image. 
Plethon thinks that the lower Forms are implicitly comprehended in the higher 
ones and they are created by the ‘dividing’ of genera into species. This is just a 
different perspective on the mutual similarity among the hierarchically ordered 
Forms and their reciprocal model-image relations. The limited plurality of the 
intelligible order is due to the difference between the essence and the attribute 
(and the activity) of the Forms. The account of their constitution seems to 
further support the earlier suggestion that by the essences of the Forms created 
directly by Zeus Plethon means their common nature of eternal entities serving 
as models for the world generated in time. Attributes thus represent the ‘specific 
nature of the Forms that makes each Form different from the rest of the Forms, in 
other words, what a certain Form is a model of.°° All the attributes are implicitly 
present already in the first Form, but unfolded only in the lower ones by Zeus 
who uses the first Form as a model when creating the others. The main goal of 
the producing and ordering of the intelligible model, which is necessarily many, 
is, however, to create a plurality that is the most perfect and united possible. This 
means that the number of unchangeable Forms is limited and their composition 
is completed in such a way that nothing else can be added and they together 
constitute the perfect whole of the intelligible order. 


* Leg. 46 [1,5]: see Appendix III,3, below, p. 290. Cf. Add. 119v.5-7, below, p. 313. 
> See above, pp. 68-70. 





Chapter 9 
The Forms as the Gods 


In spite of their mutual similarity, the Forms are not the same but gradually 
more and more deficient in their being. In the Laws each of the gods of the 
second order is said ‘to preside over a different, larger or smaller, part of this 
universe.! The Forms are thus divided into the ‘greater’ ones that are ordered by 
a smaller number of the Forms higher than themselves and that exercise greater 
effects and cause more ‘in this universe, and those Forms that are ‘lesser’ and 
capable of having fewer effects and cause less are ordered by a greater number of 
the higher Forms. Forms are thus divided into two principal groups according 
to their generality: those that are higher and those that are lower. The first are 
the legitimate genus of the Olympian gods of the second order. They have more 
being and, in the sensible world, they are therefore able to produce primarily the 
things that are everlasting, that is, the gods of the third order. The other group is 
generated in the same manner, but it is much inferior in its rank and potentiality. 
These Forms are able to produce only the things that are mortal and that are 
not everlasting. Plethon calls this other group the illegitimate genus of Titans, 
dwelling in Tartarus.” 


Olympians 


In his commentaries on the Magian Oracles Plethon calls the highest Form, 
which was produced by Zeus as the first Form, presiding over all the other 
supracelestial gods,’ ‘the second god (Sebtepos 6c); ‘the power of the Father 


‘Leg, 46 [1,5]: ... GAAov pév GAAM peJovi f pefovi tod navrds tobdSe péper Emiotrjoavta 
UNAPXOV ... . 

* Ibid. 48-50 [1,5]: tv 8’ GAAwv petfouc pév eivar tods bmd pév édattévwv av 
KOSHOVHEVOUG, avtovs b€ TAciw te av dSp@vtac Ev TH naveti tHde Kal petlw peiovc dé 
tovs éAdttw bev Kal petw Sp@vtac, avtods & av bn6 TAEl6vwv Koopovpevouc. "AAAN TE ODV 
dtevnvoxéval avto abtod obumav todTto tO yévoc tév Oedv, UdA1ota S€ Kai TOV SiaKpicewv 
TH peyioty Staxexpicbar Sixi, f TO pév yvijoidv T1 Be@v yévoc 6 yeyevynKwe Tathp dnépyvev, 
OTdoov Br aiSiwv Kal avd Et1 yovipov ametéAcoev: ndoov bE Ovntov Sn Kot ovKEt1 Gidiwv, 
Titdvwv ti yévoc vddov ..,. Cf. ibid. 52—4 [1,5], 172—4 [111,34]. 

> CE Or mag. 17.7-8 [on XXX], Decl. brev. 21.6-7. 
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(matpoc Sbvatc)’ ‘the intellective power of the Father (Sivayic natpdc voepd)’ 
‘the paternal intellect (vob¢ matpixéc)’* This first Form is the immediate creator 
of the soul.’ This is why, according to Plethon, people tend to call him the First 
God instead of the second one, considering him to be the utmost creator of the 
universe and not knowing that there is even a higher god than he.‘ 

In the Laws Plethon compares the generation of the Forms by Zeus to human 
procreation. Despite the differences among diverse human laws and customs, the 
intercourse (uigi¢) between parents and their children is unanimously prohibited 
by all peoples. Similarly, the first principle cannot mingle with the lower ontological 
level of the Forms and hence, during the creation of the Forms it makes use of 
those created previously, employing them not asa female principle, together with 
which he would beget the rest of the Forms, but as a model (napddetyua). The 
same is true of the distinction between the Forms and the things of the sensible 
world — they can never join together to produce something else.? However, 
human generation naturally differs from divine generation because children exist 
on the same ontological level as their parents whereas the result of the creation of 
Zeus as well as of the gods of the second order (the Forms) is always located one 
step lower on the scale of being than their principle. Plethon uses the comparison 
with human generation throughout his whole explication of the constitution of 
the intelligible order as described in the Laws. 

In the Laws, unlike in the Magian Oracles, the highest Form, which is the 
supreme god of the second order of the Olympian gods, is called Poseidon by 
Plethon. The reason why Plethon reserves this function in the ideal world for 
the ancient Greek god of the sea is neither immediately evident nor based on any 
ancient tradition.® In Plethon’s philosophical mythology Poseidon is the second 
highest god after Zeus, the ‘eldest (npeoBbtatoc)’ of them all, generated ‘without 
mother (durjtwe), ‘charged with their leadership (yepoviav énitpémetc)’ 


4 Or mag. V1 1.11, XII 2.7, XXVII 3.16, XXX 4.1-2, XXXIII 4.6-7, 7.2 [on VI], 
9.12-13 [on XII], 16.6 [on XXVII], 17.7-8 [on XXX], 18.10 [on XXXII], 18.14-15 fon 
XXXII], Decl. brev. 21.5-6. 

> On mag. 7.2-3 [on VI], 9.15-16 [on XII], 16.6-7 [on XXVIII]. 

° Ibid. 17.10-13 [on XXX]. 

Leg. 86-8 [I11,14], 92, 118 [10,15]. The biological comparison of generation of the 
Forms with human generation is apparent also from the title of the whole chapter II,15 
dedicated to the description of the individual gods of the second order, p. 92: Mepi Gedov 
YEVEGEWS O10 HEONGS Tig NEpt yovewv Exydvoig ob piEews bnoécews. ‘On the generation of the 
gods, based upon the postulate of a prohibition of sexual intercourse between parents and 
children’ Trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 324. 

* Cf. Gantz 1996, pp. 62-3. Francois Masai tentatively suggests chat the name 
Mooe1sav might be etymologically analysed as Mdoic eidav, ‘the master of the Forms’, Masai 
1956, pp. 279-80, see also Masai’s later remarks in Néoplatonisme 1971, p. 394. 
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of the second gods.? Having been generated as the first of all, Poseidon is an 
image (eixwv) of Zeus, similar to him as much as it is possible.”? Poseidon is 
thus ‘ordered (koopovuevos)’ by Zeus alone and then himself ‘orders’ the 
whole intelligible order, namely, attributes that are distributed throughout the 
hierarchical structure of the second gods in accord with their mutual relations.” 

Since, according to Plethon, the lower Forms are implicitly contained in the 
higher ones, Poseidon, the highest of them all, is the Form par excellence. He is not 
any specific Form of this and that, but ‘the genus itself of the Form-species that 
contains in the manner of unity and together all the Forms. He is thus, after Zeus, 
the most important actual cause of every form in our world and in the Laws he 
is connected with the male principle that provides generated things with form.” 

Furthermore, Poseidon is described as ‘Form itself (abtogidoc); ‘limit itself 
(abtonépas)’ or ‘beauty itself (avtoxaddv).!> He is called ‘the limit of the 
perfection of all generation of things, which implies a conception according 
to which a Form defines the limits of each thing and determines its perfection 
and its most beautiful shape. Beauty is thus — in a very much traditional way — 
made dependent on a perfect form and limit, just as the Latin word formosus 
(beautiful) is derived from the word forma. As the highest ideal producer of 
the sensible world, Poseidon is called also ‘the father of this heaven (ovpavot 
Sé tobde matyp)’ and ‘the second creator (Snpioupyds SevtEpos);> that is, the 
second after Zeus, the first principle and the highest cause of all. Despite minor 
divergences (for instance, the identification with ‘the intellective power of the 
Father’), Poseidon’s status in the Laws thus corresponds well to the position of 
the second god in the Magian Oracles. 

In contrast, Hera, the Form that follows immediately after Poseidon, is the 
Form of matter. Here, again, Plethon is close to the Neoplatonic conception of 
the gradual shift from the active potentiality to the passive one, moving down 
through different levels of reality. Hera thus follows after Poseidon, the Form 


> Leg. 46, 56 [1,5], 134, 156-8, 174 [111,34], 204 [II1,35]; cf Add. 119.17 ff, below, 
pi dle eon Liat 262: 

10 Leg. 174 [111,34]; cf. Add. 119.17-19, below, p. 312. 

"Leg 48 [15]. ; 

12 Tbid. 104 {III,15]: Tov pév yap npeoBvtatov tav A10G maidwv MooE150, eiddg ye Ovta, 
ob t65¢ 81) ti, o0SE T4Se, GAN add 16 cbpavta eidyn Kad’ Ev te Kai ovAANBSnV TEepierAnpog 
yévoc lS@v, kal Tob Tide Epyw efSouc navtds abrov eivat peta Aia Tov aitiwtatov. Av’ & On kart 
dPPEVWISTATOV TOUTOV Eival DED tiv yap &ppeva Eivar PvoLV TI TOIs yevvwpevorc TO £1d0¢ 
ETILEPOVORYV. 

3 Tbid. 158 [III,34]. 

14 Tbid. 174 [II1,34): ... népac tis tv Svtwv ovpndons yevecews teEAEloTNTOS. 

'S Thid. 134 [111,34]. 
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of form, and hence she is a more passive principle than he is, being the Form 
of matter. Similarly to Poseidon, Hera is called ‘the mother without mother 
(urjtwp urtnp);!° which means that she is generated without a contribution of 
a material principle. We have just seen that Poseidon contains in himself actually 
all che Forms and at the same time he is also the actual cause of every form in 
our world. Like him, Hera, too, contains in herself other Forms. Nonetheless, 
they are not present in her potentially, but actually, because as Plethon claims, 
there is no matter or potentiality in the intelligible order. However, unlike 
Poseidon, Hera is not the actual cause of any form in the sensible world. She 
is just the cause of the ‘eldest’, that is, primary matter that contains all forms 
(again, those originating in the sensible world are meant) potentially and not 
actually.” She is responsible for the production of the body (op) of all things 
created in the sensible world.'8 

While Poseidon is the male principle, Hera is the female one. As mentioned 
above, Plethon uses the image ofa male providing a form and a female providing 
matter to their common offspring, which ~ however misleading and inaccurate 
it may be — is intended to demonstrate the roles that the two highest Forms 
play in the creation of the world. (This also seems to be one of the reasons 
why Plethon uses the polytheistic imagery of ancient Greek mythology with 
the divinities divided into gods and the goddesses.) Thus in the highest divine 
couple of the gods of the second order, Poseidon, as the (second) father, is the 
Form of form, whereas Hera, as the mother, is the Form of matter, and their 
common offspring is the sensible world created on the lower, third level of 
reality. Because they are both Olympians, that is, the higher gods among those 
of the second order, by their intercourse, they produce primarily the everlasting 
things in the sensible world.” 

In the case of Hera it is also not immediately clear why Plethon chose this 
mythological name for the second highest Form. In ancient Greek religion 
Hera indeed represents the highest female goddess, but she is usually the spouse 


16 Thid. 154 [III,34]. 


Ibid. 104-6 [III,15]: Tov peév [sc. Mooe Svea] yap Epyw Ev ye aut@ mavta exovra 
Eidr, kai tob thide Epyw eidoug mavtosg adrov ylyveoOar aitiov: trv 5¢ [sc. “Hpav] Zoyw ad Kal 
QUTNV AMAVTO KEKTHEVHV E1dn, OLKETI Kai TOI THSE Epyw obSotovodby efSouc aitiav yiyveoBat 
GAN VANS WaALota tic Mpecbutdtng, Hav dnavta efSy Svvapel, ob Epyw, eotiv Zoyw yap ov 
HOvov ovx dmavta, AA’ odd’ Stiodv Eotlv abtHv. Tadty tor Kal OrAeiav tadtyv tv Oedv, 
OnAelov TE trv mpeoPuTatHy yeyevroOar. Thv yap OrjAeicv mov eivar pvbovy, tiv trv te BAnv 
Kal TROPHY TOV yEvVWLEVWV Exdotolc mapexouévyny. Cf. Zor, Plat. 262. 

18 Ibid. 136 [III,34]. 

Leg. 134 [111,34]; cf. 174 [11,34]. 
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of Zeus, and not of Poseidon.” For Plethon, the position of the first principle, 
who is supremely one, is so exceptional and elevated that it simply cannot enter 
-nto a contact with anything else. However, on the lower level of the Forms, 
where the plurality is already present, Poseidon as the second father, creator 
and immediate representative of Zeus, may substitute as the husband of Hera. 

Hera is also the principle of mathematics. As Plethon claims, ‘mathematical 
number and mathematical magnitudes are both present, in a kind of unity, as 
attributes in the goddess Hera’. This should not be surprising because, according 
to Plethon, by its very nature number may be extended to infinity that is 
connected with matter. Whereas mathematical objects are presentin Hera‘in the 
manner of unity’ as in their principle, ‘the soul receives them already extended, 
being like shadows and reflections of divine things that are, nevertheless, 
suitable for leading people up to the precise knowledge of them.” This sentence 
isasummary of Plethon’s philosophy of mathematics. Mathematical objects are 
in fact present ‘in the manner of unity’, that is, undeveloped in Hera that is their 
principle, being the Form of matter. They cannot be placed into Poseidon, the 
higher Form of form, because, by their very nature, numbers and magnitudes 
expand and develop to infinity. At the same time, they are highly abstract and 
more perfect than the sensible world where our soul belongs to. That means the 
cognition of them must be based on an ideal principle which is thus necessarily 
represented by the goddess of matter. They therefore occupy an intermediate 
position between the sensible and intelligible world, in a certain sense similar 
to their position in Plato’s Republic.” 

In Plethon’s hymn dedicated to Hera, she is called ‘the seat for forms here 
(Spy toic tS’ eiSeooww)’, which is a designation that appears already in Plato's 
Timaeus in connection with the space (yp) that is the primordial background 
for the generation of our sensible world.” However, here it is not an ideal 
principle, but on the contrary something that is altogether different from the 
intelligible world and subsists as a principle independent on it. In contrast, 
Hera is an ideal model and the source of matter in our world derived directly 





0 Cf. Gantz 1996, pp. 61-2. 

21 Thid. 114 [IIL15]: see Appendix I'V,3, below, p. 293. A similar account of mathematics 
may be found in the Differences X 337.37—338.6, in both passages in connection with the 
problem of human artefacts. | 

22 Cf. the position of the mathematical objects in Plato’s analogy of the divided line, 
Resp. V1 509d—51 le. ; 

23 Leg. 206 [IIL35]; cf. Plato, Ti. 52a8—b1:... 2 pav 5 napéxov Soa Exel yeveow nov. 

4 bid. 47e-53c. 
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from her.25 This is a rather peculiar doctrine of Plethon’s, which is, however, as 
we shall see, crucial for his philosophical system. 


We are told much less about the other gods of the second order. Apart from 
the division between Olympians and Titans, the higher and the lower gods 
mentioned above, there is another distinction among them that helps to 
differentiate their proper functions. In Plethon’s comparison, which should be 
again considered as ‘a mere image (gixwv tic pdvoc)’ only because it is true just 
in the sensible world in the proper sense, all the second gods are either males 
(4ppevec) or females (OrjAeiar) — gods or goddesses. As in the case of the two 
highest Forms, Poseidon and Hera, in the sensible world the ‘male’ Forms are 
responsible for form and activity (Spaottxdv) while the ‘female’ ones for matter 
and passivity (naOytrkdv).** This distinction is kept continuously throughout 
the whole Laws, although in a few cases it is not entirely clear why certain Forms 
are connected with ‘male’ gods and vice versa.”” 

As Plethon also claims, each god has a different nature, higher or lower, more 
or less general, and each of them administers its own appropriate part of our 
world,* The third highest god is Apollo who, in the metaphysical system of the 
Laws, is the bestower of identity (tavtdétnc) in our sensible world. According to 
Plethon’s hymn dedicated to him, he introduces unity into the things that are 
mutually different and, moreover, he establishes ‘one harmony’ in the universe 
with many parts. Similarly, in the souls he produces concord, from which 
prudence and justice originate, For bodies, he is the source of health and beauty. 

If Apollo is the Form of identity, his twin sister Artemis must naturally be the 
patron of difference (étepdtyjc). In Plethon’s hymn dedicated to her she contains 
everything in the manner of unity and then ‘she distinguishes it entirely’ into the 


*  'Tambrun-Krasker 2002, pp. 320-28, Karamanolis 2002, pp. 75-6. 
6 Teg 116-18 [IIL 15]. 


af 


The most important examples, where Plethon’s motivation is far from being clear, is 
the female Dione, the Form of fixed stars, in comparison to the males Tithonus and Atlas, the 
Forms of the planets and stars in general, or the male Pan, the Form of non-rational animals 
in comparison to the female Demeter, the Form of plants. 

** Ibid. 158 [111,34]: ... dAAog [sc. Oedc] KAANV EoxnKdtec Qua, 6 MEV TIC KpEITTW, 6 8’ 
dei Drodecotépay, Kal tig ExvTH mpoonkovone év HSE TH navel EKaotoc Molpac Mpootateiv ... , 

” — Thid. 208 [III,35]: ... 8g &AAa te GAAMAoLow / cic Ev ayelc, Kal br tO nav abtd, Td 
movAuuepes mep / TOVALKpEKSy Te edv, pf Appovin Unotéocerc / Xb tor &K y’ OMovoing Kai 
Wuxfiot ppovnow / Ade dikny mapéyerc, té te 5 KGAMOTA Edwv, / Kat 6’ byiglav owLaot, 
KaAAoc t’ &p Kai toto. 
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plurality of forms, up to each individual Form. She thus proceeds from wholes 
to parts and limbs. Because she also separates the souls from their attachment ro 
che worse’, that is, to the body, Artemis is entreated to bestow on bodies power 
and temperance, strength and soundness (&ptepin).”” From this last of her gifts 
Plethon obviously derives the etymology of her name. | 

After the first two divine couples, Zeus and Hera, Apollo and Artemis, three 
gods follow who together form an independent group. Hephaestus is the patron 
of rest (otéo1c) and ‘remaining in the same (1 év tabt povn). He proves 
everything with ‘space (xwpn); ‘seat (€pn)’ and everlastingness (aidiorn¢). 7 
Dionysus, or alternatively Bacchus, is the giver of self motion (abtoxivnota) 
and ‘pulling towards, leading up towards more perfect. Furthermore, in 
Plethon’s hymn dedicated to him, he is called ‘the creator of all the rational 
souls, the celestial, daemonic and human. He is the cause of ‘the motion which 
pulls because of the desire for the good.” Finally, Athena is ‘the motion and 
pushing caused by different things’ and ‘the separation of what is superfluous. In 
Plethon’s hymn dedicated to her she is said to administer and to create ‘form that 
is not in any respect separated from matter.” . 

Plethon thus distinguishes rest, associated with remaining (povt), self- 
motion, associated with pullings towards (Ax), and motion from other things 
associated with pushing (dots). These three motions may be equated also with 
three constitutive moments of Neoplatonic metaphysics — apart from remaining 
(uovt}), pushing with procession (mpd0d0¢) and pulling back with return 
(miotpogr). The most important point here, although only hinted at, is the 
joining together of the soul and self-motion under the patronage of Dionysus. 
In contrast, there are ‘the forms not separated from matter’, that is, the bodies 
connected with the motion caused by the different things under the patronage 
of Athena. These are the two kinds of motions we can encounter in the sensible 
cosmos. Similarly to Plato’s conception,™ here too, the soul is self-moving, its 


30 Leg. 160 [111,34], 208 [ITL,35]: maperAnpvia yap év te to oupmay, / sit’ é¢ toboxatov 
&An Kal HAAN SiaKpiverc / é¢ ev mAciw eldea, Ec SE O” Exact’ €§ idewv, / €x te GAWV AD EG 
ugpe’ KpOpa te: od Karl tpuxaiic / Ex th¢ Mpdc TO XEpeIsv cEwv SraKpioLoG &Akyv / owppoovvyyv 
te diSoic, ioydv 1’ ab dptepiny te / owpaor. 

31 Thid. 160 {III,34], 212-14 [11,35]. OO 

32 Ibid. 160 [III,34]: ... Aidvucoc Sé adtoxivnotas Te Karl OAKIG, THIS TE EG TO TEAEWTEPOV 
dvaywyiic ... Ibid. 210-12 [IIL35]: Baxye natep, poxdv AoyiKadv yevétop nadwv, / Scout 
odpaviar, dooai t’ ab Sampdviat ye, / dooa1 0" HMEtEpAr ... / botE Kiviaioc EoBAOD EAKOUEVNIS YE 


EPWTL. _ - ; 
33 [bid. 160 [TII,34]: ... A@nva Sé tig Up’ ETEpwWV KIVTOEWG TE Kal WOEWC, TOU Te 
nepiépyou &roxpioews. Ibid. 210 [ILL35]: ‘ASrivn dvacoa, f etdeoc ovdapa VANS / ywplototo 
MPOOTATEELC ... « 
4 Plato, Leg. X 893b-899d, Phaedr. 245c-246a. 
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motion is caused by the soul itself and it is motivated - under the leadership of 
Dionysus — by its yearning for the good. For this reason it is more perfect than 
the motion of bodies that are moved ‘by something different’ either from inside, 
by the soul, or by other bodies in the sensible world. Although, as Plethon says, 
motion ‘from something different’ is not able to move towards the good, it is still 
capable of separating what is ‘superfluous, that is, presumably bad. Above these 
two types of motion Plethon places rest under the patronage of Hephaestus who 
bestows the proper place and everlastingness to things. 

The seven highest gods of Plethon’ss Laws seem to correspond to, at least, 
some of the most general ontological distinctions, ‘the greatest genera (uéylota 
tov yev@v)’ borrowed from Plato’s Sophist (identity, difference, motion and 
rest) and also from the Philebus (the limited, the unlimited). The latter 
dialogue may well have been the inspiration of Plethon’s basic differentiation 
of being into Poseidon and Hera since the distinction is made there between 
the limited (td mépac), which is the principle of unity, and the unlimited (to 
&neipov), which is the principle of multiplication. The third aspect is a result of 
uniting these two kinds together into ‘the mixture of both these [kinds]* It is in 
this manner that things are generated ‘into being’ or, more precisely, ‘mixed and 
generated being’ Furthermore, Plato adds the fourth ‘genus’ which is ‘the cause 
of mixing these [principles] together.** Later in the dialogue when these four 
concepts are again evoked, he claims that ‘in the nature of Zeus ... there is the 
soul of a king, as well as king’s reason, in virtue of this potentiality displayed by 
the cause, while paying tribute for other fine qualities in the other divinities ...°” 
It is likely that Plethon connected the cause of the Philebus with Zeus, which is 
the utmost cause in his Platonism. The cause in this key passage of the Philebus 
(‘the fourth genus’) creates everything that comes into being (‘the third’) by 
using the two other principles (‘the first and second kind’) of the limited, which 
is form, and the unlimited, which is matter. Similarly, according to Plethon Zeus 
creates the sensible world, including matter, with a help of Poseidon and Hera. 


> 'Tambrun 2006, pp. 158-9, 162. 

36 Plato, Philb. 23c-27c, especially 23c—24a, 26d—27c: Tovtw 8 trav eid@v ta dv0 
tiWwuEba, TO dé Toftov €& duqoiv tovtol Ev TL ovpploydpevov. ... Trig cuupEitews TOUTWV 
mpdc¢ GAANAa trv aitiav Spa, Kai tiHE1 pol 1pd¢g Tploiv Exetvoic TETAPTOV TOTO. ... CAAG TpiTOV 
par pe Agyerv, &v todto T18évta 1d TOUTWV Exyovov &nav, yEvEeol Eig OVGIaV Ek TMV HETA TOD 
TEPATOC ATEIPYAGLEVWV HETPWV. ... Tp@tov pév totvuv dneipov A€yw, debtEpov Sé MEpaG, EmeIT’ 
EK TOUTWV TPITOV PEIKTHV Kal yeyevnpEevnv ovoiav: trv S¢€ TiS HEl€Ews aitiav Kal yEevecEews 
TEetTaptny A€ywv dpa pr} TAnUpEAOINy &v T1; 

37 Ibid. 30a—3 1a, especially 30d: Odkodv Ev pev TH Tob Aids Epeic PUcEr BaoiAiKry YEV 
puyry, PaciaAiKdv S€ vobdv éyyfyveoOar bid tiv thc aittas Sovauty, Ev 8’ KAAoIg HAAG KaAd, Kad’ 
Sti pidov Exdotois AgyeoOat. Trans. Dorothea Frede in Cooper—Hutchinson 1997, p. 418 
(altered), 
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In Platonic tradition such a solution is quite unusual although one might object 
hat Proclus, too, derives matter from the First Unlimicedness.** 

As for motion, differentiated here into two kinds under the patronage of 
Dionysus and Athena, together with rest and the previous twin gods representing 
identity and difference, they seem to correspond to four out of the five ‘greatest 
genera (ugyiota tav yev@v)’ from Plato's Sophist. In this dialogue Plato first 
distinguishes ‘being (6 dv), which, in another passage, is said to be “being icself 
(10 Sv abd), “rest (otéoic)’ and ‘motion («ivnotg): He claims that rest and motion 
cannot be combined together, in contrast to being w hich is presenc in the remaining 
genera since they must participate in it in order to exist. For this reason Plato then 
introduces other two genera, namely, ‘identity (td tadtév)’ and ‘difference (to 
Qatepov)’ that also participate in being.” ‘The four genera from this list, that is, 
identity, difference, rest and motion, have their obvious correspondents among 
Plethon’s Forms, the only one remaining apart is ‘being. We may observe that in 
Plato’s account all the remaining genera have share in being, whereas identity and 
difference, rest and motion are mutually exclusive. Plethon, too, places them into 
the opposing categories of male and female gods. As in the Philebus, being can be 
identified with Z.cus, the first principle of everything, which is said to be ‘being 
itself’ in the sense of being the source of all other being. This all may thus help to 
understand why among the first seven Platonic Forms Plethon situates the Forms 
of form, matter, identity, difference, rest and motion. 

What remains to be explained is the distinction between the two types of 
motion Plethon introduces, namely, self-motion and motion by different things. 
Plethon could draw here on book X of Plato's Laws where it is claimed that 
‘some things move’ whereas ‘other are at rest. Then several types of motion 
are distinguished out of which the first and highest one is claimed to move 
itself while the second highest motion is ‘always moving and changing from 
something other’. The first motion is said to be ‘the beginning of all the motions, 
the first one originated among the standing things, and the first one among the 
moving ones’ Such a motion is then identified with the soul which is the source 
of the motion of everything.” In Plethon’s Laws a similar thing is claimed about 
Dionysus who presides over self-motion and who is the creator of the rational 


38 Proclus, In Tim. 1,384.22-385.17; cf. Chlup 2012, pp. 76-82. 

39 Plato, Soph. 248e-259b, especially 254d—255e, 259a-b. 

” Plato, Leg X 893b-896c, especially 893b-c, 895a—b, 895¢e-896b: Ta pev Kiveital 
nov, prow, ta Sf péver. ... TV avtiv éavtiy drjnov Kivovoay’ UT géAAOv yap ou prrote 
EunpooOev petangon, pndeprdg ye Ev abroig obong EpmpooG_v WetanTWoEWS. dpXny dpa 
KIVISEwY TaowY Kal MpatHV Ev te Esto yevopevny Kal Ev KIVOUHEVOLS ovoaY THY avTty 
Kivodoay @roonev cvayKaiws elvol npeoputérny Kai Kpatiorny peTaBoAry Tacwy, trv Oe 
éAolovpevny bg’ Etépov, Kivodoav Sé Etepa Sevtépav. Cf. also Phaedr. 245c—2A6a. 
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souls. The first seven highest Forms posited by Plethon thus could well have 
been derived from Plato's Philebus, Sophist and book X of his Laws. 

Plethon’s hymn to the Olympians: “.. you, seven gods, who are higher / than 
the others, following only after the eminent [Zeus], ruling on high. / The others 
who dwell in Olympus ...! along with the title of lost chapter 10 of book IT: 
‘On the seven eldest gods and the other supracelestial gods’? suggest that the 
seven highest gods of the second order together form an enclosed system that is 
somehow distinguished from the other Forms. In the visible cosmos there may 
be also an analogy between these seven highest Forms and the seven planets. 


OK OK 


The differences among the Olympian gods may thus reflect the difference 
between the highest genera that are the principles of the most general features of 
sensible things, and the lower level and more specific Forms that are also capable 
of producing everlasting sensible entities. The other Olympian gods mentioned 
by Plethon are indeed, in the first place, the source of the celestial gods of the 
third order that are located inside the cosmos. The first of them is Atlas who 
administers stars in general (kotvfj), after him Plethon places Tithonus, who is, 
more specifically (i5ia), charged with the planets,“ and Dione, who produces 
the fixed stars. Then Hermes is mentioned, who is the creator of the terrestrial 
daemons and ‘the whole lowest and servant divine kin’ and, finally, Pluto who is 
the originator of the immortal, principal part of our nature, that is, of the human 
soul.* According to Plethon’s hymn dedicated to him, Pluto ‘possesses in the 
manner of unity everything that would happen / or occur to us divided. This 
means not only all the possible variations and differences of the human kind, 
but also the fate of all people, which is hinted at in the verses: ‘do administer 
well also us / in all respects here, and ever when you lead us up from here’ Quite 


“1 Leg. 206 [111,35]: ... Emtd Geol tol kpgsoovés éote / tv KAAWV névIwv yet’ dp’ EEoyov 
vptpedovta: / cAAot 8’, of a “OAUETOV vatieTe .... 
42 


Ibid. 10: Mept Gev td&v te Entc npeobutdtwv Kal THv GAAwv brepoupaviwv. Trans. 
Woodhouse 1986, p. 323 (altered). 

* Cf. the title of lost chapter 11,14 which follows closely after IJ,10: Mepi tav tév énta 
aotépwv duvépewv. ‘On the potentialities of the seven planets’ Leg. 10, trans. Woodhouse 
1986, p. 323 (altered). 

“  Inanother passage of the Laws, 178 [III,34], each planet is said to have its appropriate 
Form (... dAAo mpdg dAdo Eidos tH aiwviv S1dv te Kal mposexéc ...), Plethon perhaps just did 
not feel a need to enumerate all the planets here. 

© Ibid. 160 [111,34]: datpdvwv $€ tov ySoviwv, Kal cbpnavtoc Tod BEtov goyctov TE Kal 
UIINPETIKOD PVAoL, ‘Epufi¢ NU@v d€ tod dBavatou, Tig NHETEPAS PUGEWS KUPIWTEPOV LEPOUG, 
TlAottwv, 
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naturally, around Pluto heroes are gathered who are said to be ‘the nature that 
surpasses us, and ‘the good and virtuous friends of ours. For Plethon, Pluto is 
the ruler of the place where all souls return after death. Nonetheless, in the Laws 
he is no longer the dark lord of Hades and his position among the Olympian gods 
suggests that his role has been transformed primarily to that of the patron of the 
human souls who is responsible for both their creation and their fate after the 
death of the mortal bodies they have been assigned to. Similarly to Hera, there 
is another specific function in his competence. Having been put in charge of 
everything that is connected with man, he also contains in himself, as is claimed in 
the Differences, all the Forms of human artefacts. That is because ‘he possesses all 
the human things present in himself in a kind of unity’ If somebody is to make a 
thing, he thus ‘receives by his thought’ what is present in Pluto ‘ina kind of unity’ 
as ‘already separate and each of them [receives] something different. Artefacts 
thus do not exist in themselves separated from each other, but must be derived 
from the Form of man, or, more precisely, of the human soul.” 

The lowest Olympian gods are the gods of the elements. These are naturally 
close to the passive matter and hence they are represented by goddesses. However, 
the elemental masses as a whole are neither generated nor ever perish, but they 
undergo perpetual change. For this reason they have to be connected with the 
Olympians. In general (xow{j) they are represented by Rhea. More specifically 
(i5{a) Leto creates aether that is warm (Oeppdv) and separating (StaKkpitikov), 
Hecate air that is cold (puypdv) and connecting (ovvextixév), Tethys the water 
that is wet (bypév) and dissolving (Sidpputov), and, finally, Hestia earth that is 
dry (Enpdv) and fixing (mnxtdv).* From Plethon’s text it seems that this list of 
legitimate children of Zeus is complete and no other god may be added.” At 
any rate the Forms he enumerates as the Olympian gods describe adequately 
everything in the sensible world that is immortal and divine, that is, existing in 


time but everlasting. 


6 Thid. 220 [IIL35]: ... mévta Kad’ év, ta Kev Gp diaxpidov éyytyvorto / noe even, 
ywv, ed mpootatéev Kal tuéwv / népmav tv’ évOdde, 15’ EvOévd’ evaywv ad aigv / dv Tept 
Hpwec, pvots hpgwv y’ Hy mpogxovoa, / 18’ dAAot PiAor HpEeiwv Kadoi dyaBot Te. 

47 hid. 114 [TIL,15]: see Appendix IV,3, below, p. 293. Cf. De diff’ X 338.6-10. 

8 Leg. 160 [111,34]; cf. De diff’ VI 331.2-12, Contra Schol. XXYX 472.6-12. 

® Cf Leg 160 [II1,34]: Obto1 né&vtes A1dc Pacidgws yviotoi Te Kai KPatLOTOL YEYOVOTEG 
TAIdEC ... . 
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Titans (Tartarus) 


After the Olympian gods Plethon places Titans, the illegitimate children of Zeus 
who are the lower Forms that are so distant from the first principle that they are 
not capable of producing anything immortal and are therefore only the source 
of being subject to generation and corruption. The two highest gods among 
them are Cronus and Aphrodite, who have roles analogous to those of Poseidon 
and Hera among the Olympians. Cronus is the highest god in Tartarus and, as 
Poseidon among the Olympians, he is the ‘eldest’ of all the Titans and charged 
with leadership. Together with the Sun, the highest god of the sensible world, 
he is responsible for ‘the creation of all mortal nature’ Cronus and Aphrodite 
together create mortal things in a similar way as Poseidon and Hera create the 
everlasting ones. Cronus bestows form on them, Aphrodite matter. As Plethon 
explains, what is meant here is not ‘the eldest and indestructible’ matter,-but that 
which is ‘separated from the eldest bodies and other elements’ and which receives 
‘the forms subsisting in whole bodies, obviously the bodies composed of matter 
and form. For this reason these forms are mortal and the matter connected with 
Aphrodite is ‘the most proper matter each time given to the mortal bodies’ 

In Plethon’s philosophy two kinds of matter are thus to be distinguished. 
The first one is produced by Hera and, more specifically, by the Olympian gods 
who are the patrons of the elements (Rhea, Leto, Hecate, Tethys and Hestia). 
The first kind of matter is everlasting, because it can never cease to exist, being 
the Aristotelian first (‘the eldest’) matter, which undergoes changes during the 
creation of sensible things composed of it! The other kind of matter is the 
one that is mortal and that is administered by Aphrodite. It is present in the 
bodies composed of forms and matter and it is no longer the indeterminate 
first matter, being specified by the body in which it is present. However, this 
concrete composition of form and specified matter is always unstable and ceases 
to exist with the destruction of the body which is constituted by the actual 
composition. To sum up, mortal matter is produced, or literally ‘separated 


© Ibid. 108 [III,15]: ... Kpdvov te kai ‘Agpoditny, napanAnoiws Kal adr, év t&v ye 
Bedv Toig Taptaptors, NPd¢ GAAT|AW Exovte, Hf 51 pa&Atota Kai Moce Sav “Hpa te Ev Vedv Exetov 
tog ‘OAvuntoic, ta thde Ovnta Kal abTw MapanAnoiwc dnoyevvav, Kpdvov pev TO eidoc td 
To1obtov ormov Exdotoig napexdpevov, A—poditny dé, trv VAnv ob trv ye mpeobutdtny te 
Kal advwAre8pov apa Kai avtriv, GAN don Tic, cwWpdtwv Tov ye mpeokUTdtWV Kai TOV KAAWV 
OTOLXEIWV YIYVOHEVWV ATOKPLVOLEVN, EMIPEPOLEVN TE, WC KdKEIva, Th EL5n, & ye Ev ToIc SAIC 
UITAPXOVTA GwWpaoi ETvyXavev, SOev MEP Kal dnoKEeKpita, Ovnta 8 Hdyn avta emrpepouevn, 
OIKELOTATH AUTH VAN oWLaAOI ToIg ye Ovntoic yiyvetai Excotote. Ibid. 164 [III,34]: ... ty 
OVLETAONS THs OvNtts PUoews Snpiovpytav Emtétpag—Bov. CF. ibid. 212 [III,35]. 

>! Cf. Ad quaes. 67-88. 
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(arcoxpivopevn), from the indefinite first matter — which allows only the primary 
determination into the four elements through its connection with a form. It is 
precisely this specific composition that later disintegrates again into the primary 
undefined matter that is presided over by Aphrodite. Plethon describes this 
goddess also as the ‘patron of everlastingness by succession in mortal things.” He 
obviously means her role in securing the succession of forms from one individual 
to another across series of generations. As we shall see later on, in this manner 
humankind has its share in the everlasting being. Perhaps this is also the reason 
why, for Plethon, this Form is associated with Aphrodite, the ancient goddess of 
love. We may only speculate what role is assigned to the world soul in forming 
the elementary masses. 

Other Titans play a role in the Laws after the highest couple, Cronus and 
Aphrodite. In contrast with his treatment of the Olympians, Plethon did not 
enumerate all the Titans who create sensible things.*? The reason was because the 
Olympians were fewer in number, being closer to Zeus, as opposed to the more 
numerous lower gods who were further from the first principle that is purely one 
(ciArkpwaic Ev). It would be indeed tedious or perhaps even impossible to go 
through all the Forms of species, attributes, qualities and so forth, which appear in 
the sensible world. Each of the Titans was responsible for his appropriate part of 
the ‘mortal nature” Nonetheless, Cronus and other ‘co-creators’ of this world still 
belong, along with the Olympians, among the supracelestial gods of the second 
order, whose essence is eternal.5> Of the Titans Plethon mentions only Pan, who 
is the patron of the Form of non-rational animals, Demeter, who is the same for 
plants, and then the unspecified rest of the Titans who were put in charge of the 
higher or lower mortal things. One of them was Kore, the patron of our mortal 
part. When mentioning her, Plethon alludes to the ancient myth in which Kore 
(or Persephone) is abducted by Pluto, who otherwise belongs to the Olympians. 
Their union — ‘concluded under the commands of Father Zeus’ — thus establishes 
a connection between the Olympus and Tartarus.*° The unique connection of 


2 Leg. 164 [11,34]. 

53 Cf. ibid: ... AOL te obunavtes of Katé pEpN, ot pév pEIGw, o1 J€ LEtw, TOV OvnTmv 
Exacta SielAnortec. 

“Ibid, 56(1,5). 

55 Thid. 134-6 [111,34]: Kai peta tobtov obv te tov Tw, Kai dpEIG, W AoiMoi Titec TavTES 
Taptéptot, thc adic Ovntiis PUaews KAO GAAOv pEpous tH HpErépw dr] tot hyEHovi Te Kall 
dSeA@@ npeobutatw Kpdvw, év aiwviw téws th dpetépa ovaig, ovvdnpioupyot. 

56 Thid. 164 [T1134]: Mav pev tic tv Gawv tv dAdywv mpoeotnKwes ideac, AnEHtNp 
Sé tic THV ~UTHV, GAAOI Te ObuTavtEs of KaTa PEN, oF LEV pEtGw, ot SE PEtw, THY OvINTdV 
Exaota Sierknporec. Ev oic Kai Kdpn, 1 TO Npetépov Ovytod mpoordtic Bede, rv d1 MAovtwv, 
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these two different parts of the ideal world, profoundly determines the position ie — 


: ; Riker = eeaveues sensial) 
of man in the cosmos as described in Plethon’s philosophy. The human being is = ————$—$——————— —__— 





thus conceived as a connection of the soul and the body that is at the same time a as || one SOREN ile SE cummin 
boundary between the immortal and mortal part of the sensible world. Id 2) acnaiinih oe es 
| 16 | ‘Tethys — water 
17 | Hestia — earth 


Table of the Gods of the First and Second Order 





Titans (Tartarus) 
































































The structure of the intelligible order or the second gods or Forms, as described | _— ———————_ 

by Plethon in his Laws, may be summarized in the following table: a ones co. ——— —— — 

| 19 Aphrodite — mortal matter 
Table 4 The gods of the first and second order | 
ee Se ee ee - | 20 | Pan — non-rational animals 
Position Males Females 21 Demeter - plants 
0 ee Zeus — a a : Kore — the human body* 
Olympi ; 

— ia - * The order of the last three gods (20-22) as well as the definite number of the Titans 
1__| Poseidon — form es | Sere — (the lower Forms) seems to be neither certain nor complete. Kore, the patron of human body, 
2 | Hera — matter mentioned by Plethon in the last place, Leg. 164 {I1I,34], could be probably placed above 

iz —_ OO ——— ————— non-rational animals and plants because of the more complex constitution and higher status 

= —= — —, ———— of humans. On the other hand, as we can observe for instance in the case of (8) Atlas and (13) 

| 5 | Apollo ~ identity _ _| ee _ Rhea, Plethon tends to place the more general Forms above the more specific one. ‘This might 
4 | Artemis — difference | help to explain why in his account (22) Kore, the specific Form of human body, follows after 
i~SCté<CSCS;«7 PCS —— ——=———— ——7 : the more general Forms of (20) non-rational animals and (21) plants, although these are 
Sy ———_—- i obviously less perfect in their nature. 

3 _ i Hephaestus — rest 

Oo ____| Dionysus - self-motion - 

7 Athena ~ motion by other things 1 : Sources of Plethon’s Mythology 

7 SSS — The mythological account Plethon gives is in many ways unfamiliar in the 
8 Atlas — stars in general ~~ : 

Sn DS | a le ea context of ancient religious thought, including that of the Neoplatonists. We may 

|? __| Tithonus - planets _ — = 7 therefore ask what were his reasons for the identification of the first principle 

| 0 ee a | Dione ~ fixed stars and the Forms with specific gods. First of all, we must keep in mind that, as we 

no | Hermes — daemons | observed when going through the programmatic introduction to his Laws, for 

| 1 | Pluto - the human s ~ | ——_— ——T Plethon, the poets who in the Greek tradition tell the mythological stories are not 


= — — —_—_—_—__- a reliable source of information about the gods. In the introduction too we were 
—— —————————— ———————— able to observe the amount of rationalizing explanation and demythologization 
| Plethon uses, although implicitly, when thinking about ancient myths and 

———_—_—_——_—— - - stories. For instance, the mythological figures of the Kouretes and Giants 


OLODI| POM AVIENaY ELOY EEKOW, PRs EXE TE Kal OUvEOTL, Bed¢ "OAUmIoG Geo Taptapiac became supporters and adversaries of the metaphysical principles of Plethons 
epacdeic, Kotvwviav Te Taptépw mpd "OAvTOV Tois Tob MatPd¢ Aldc Beopoic NXaAvwWpEvoc. 
Cf ibid. 212, 220 [11,35]. 
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philosophia perennis.” Given its internal logical coherenceand the fact that Plethon’s 

account of the Platonic Forms is probably based on several of Plato’s dialogues, it 
seems right to presuppose that it grew out of systematic philosophical consideration 
rather than from an attempt to reveal the real rational nature of traditional Greek 
pantheon hidden in a poetical veil, as the Neoplatonists believed. This is supported 
also by the fact that in Plethon’s times the ancient Greek pantheon was no longer 
any part of living religious experience and must have been derived from the texts 
written by ancient authors. These circumstances may help us explain why in his 
system Plethon distorts the functions of some gods in comparison with ancient 
Greek mythology. 

To start with,” the identification of Zeus, acting apart from the other gods 
as the supreme creator and sovereign, with the first principle is obvious. Behind 
the distinction between the legitimate Olympians creating the entities which 
are immortal, and the illegitimate Titans, dwelling in Tartarus and creating only 
what is mortal, there seems to be the traditional account by Hesiod of the fight 
between the Olympian gods and the Titans who after their defeat were thrown 
into Tarcarus.® The Titans are also located in Tartarus by Homer.*! However, 
in Plethon’s version of Platonism, the underworld gods are placed among the 
Platonic Forms which shows clearly that, similarly to daemons, they are not the 
evil or chthonic gods, but just a lower level of divinity. From Hesiod, too, we know 
the story of the three generations of gods which constitutes the leading thread 
of his narrative: Gaia (Earth) first generated and gave the rule to (I) Uranus 
(Heaven), who was overthrown by (II) Cronus, the ruler of the Titans. Then 
(III) the Olympians fought against them and when victorious Zeus was chosen 
as the supreme sovereign. It is possible that Plethon has this sequence of divine 
generations in mind when he distinguishes different levels of divinity. The gods 
of the third order, that is, the Sun, planets and stars, are a part of (I) Heaven 
(ovpavéc), whereas, seen from below, the gods of the second order are divided 
into (II) the Titans living in Tartarus under the leadership of Cronus and 
(III) the Olympian gods. Zeus is placed apart above them, holding the supreme 
power as he has become the supreme leader over the other Olympians. It thus 
seems that Plethon, following the mythological story of three generations of the 


57 


See above, p. 55. 


8 Similarly, the identical philosophical explanation of the gods from Homer’s Iliad 


undertaken by Plethon in the treatise On Homer is most probably a projection of his 
metaphysical principles into the ancient poet and not vice versa. 

*’ For an alternative explanation of Plethon’s sources than is the one which follows see 
Tambrun 2006, pp. 143-53. 

°° Hesiod, Theog. 629-745. 


61 Homer, //, VIII.477-81. 
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gods, proceeds from the sensible world through the two levels of the Forms to the 
frst principle. We can compare this approach with Magian Oracle XXX: 


For the Father (atrjp) perfected everything and committed it 


to the second intellect (voic Sedtepoc), which the races of men call the first.” 


Here the divinity known earlier to humankind (the highest of the Forms) is at 
the lower level and closer to humans. Behind Plethon’s identification of three 
successive generations of the gods with the different degrees of divinity thus lurks 
an idea of progressive human exploration of the divine world starting from the 
sensible heaven, then continuing up to the Forms or creators of perishable things 
(che Titans), to the Forms of the eternal ones (the Olympians) and, finally, as it 
is stated in the Oracle, to the utmost principle of everything. 

As we have seen, what is the most puzzling aspect in the second order of the 
gods is the position of Poseidon who is identified with the Form of all the forms 
in the sensible world and made a husband of Hera, the Form of all matter. In 
Greek mythology, the husband of Hera is always Zeus® and, furthermore, it is 
difficult to say why the second highest god after Zeus should be Poseidon. In 
Greek mythology, Zeus, Poseidon and Hades were three brothers (according to 
Hesiod, Zeus was the youngest of them,“ according to Homer, he was the eldest 
one)® and, as Homer tells us, when they drew lots to divide the power among 
them, Zeus got the Heavens, Poseidon the sea and Hades the underworld. For 
Plethon, it may have been also significant that Plato mentions this Homeric 
passage in his Gorgias,” although the passage is erased in his own copy of the 
dialogue.® Examining the structure of Plethon’s gods, we may observe that Zeus 
occupies the highest position as the supreme leader of all, but Poseidon is the 
highest one among the Olympians, being the gods of the second order, whereas 
Pluto holds the position of the lowest male god among them, that is, the god who 
is the producer of form, in this case he is the form of the human soul. Below him 
are located only the goddesses of the elements, after whom the Titans follow. 
Pluto is the producer of the human soul which is the lowest everlasting entity 


62 Or. mag. XXX 4.1-2, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 53. 

6 Gantz 1996, pp. 61-2. 

“Hesiod, Theog. 453-80. 

6 Homer, //, XIII.345-57, XV.187-8. 

6 bid. XV.187-93. 

6? Plato, Gorg. 523a, similarly to Plethon the name Pluto and not Homeric Hades is 
being used here. 

os Pagani 2009, pp. 176-7; similarly in Plethon’s On Homer Poseidon is said to be peta 
Aia ioxupwtdtov [sc. Tob B08] mavtwv Gedy. 
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and this is why, unlike the other ones, it is connected with the mortal entity, the 
human body. So there really seems to be an intention behind Plethon’s locating 
of Poseidon in second position preceded only by Zeus.” 

Furthermore, in Proclus’ Commentary on Platos Cratylus there is an 
interesting explanation given in the connection with the Homeric passage telling 
the story about the drawing of lots which certainly deserves to be quoted in full: 


‘The primal Zeus, because he is Demiurge of the whole universe, is King at the 
first, middle and [ast order. It is of him that Socrates was just saying [in the 
Cratylus’’| that he is both Ruler and King of all and that through him there is life 
and salvation for all. For what stands at the head of everything refers to the Zeus 
before the three. But Zeus who is ruling principle and a coordinate member of the 
three sons of Cronus administers the third part of the whole universe, according 
to the principle [introduced in Homer’s //iad] chat ‘all things are distributed 
three ways.”’ He is the highest of the three, synonymous with the fontal Zeus, 
unified with him and called by the single name of Zeus; the second is given two 
titles, “Zeus of the sea’ and ‘Poseidon’; and the third has three titles, “Zeus of the 
underworld, ‘Pluto’ and ‘Hades’ The first preserves, creates and engenders life the 
highest things (té& ékpdtata); the second performs the second things (Sedtepa); 
and the third the third things (tpita). This is why the third is said to abduct Kore, 


in order to animate (Wvywon) with her the lower limits of the universe.” 


Plethon certainly did not base all the details of his account on Proclus’ complex 
metaphysics and allegory. However, there are some undeniable parallels with 
what he claims. Notable is the mentioning of Kore, who was abducted by Pluto, 
Proclus explained, ‘in order to animate (uywon) with her the lower limits of 
the universe. Plethon says very much the same thing and Proclus’ explanation of 
this ancient myth is close to his own conception of Pluto, who is the bestower 
of the human soul upon the human body, which, in turn, is presided over by 
Kore. However, the most remarkable detail is the division of one higher Zeus 
into three other Zeus’s corresponding to three different orders of reality, the 
first one being Zeus himself, the second Zeus—Poseidon, the third Zeus—Pluto. 
This may help us comprehend why it is Poseidon who according to Plethon is 
the highest, and Pluto who is the lowest male god of the Olympians. Plethon 
connects the two highest gods of the second order with the Forms of form and 
matter, identifying them with Poseidon and Hera respectively. Ifhe really knows 


® Masai 1956, pp. 279-80. 

” Plato, Crat. 396a-b. 

Homer, J/ XV.189. 

”  Proclus, Jn Crat. 148.10-25, trans. Brian Duvick (altered); cf. ibid. 150. 
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from Proclus’ Commentary on Plato’s Cratylus that Poseidon is in fact ‘the second 
Zeus, this source may once again help to understand why in spite of ancient 
tradition Plethon can make him the husband of Hera. Needless to say that the 
association of Hera with Poseidon is possible because in Greek mythological 
tradition the latter has no defined spouse.” 

In Proclus’ Commentary on Platos Cratylus, there is another passage where 
Hera (3) is posited at a lower level than Zeus and connected with Poseidon: 


But Zeus is separate and transcendent over the encosmic realm as a whole. For 
this reason, even the most universal and lordly of the other gods, though they 
seem in a sense to be equally worthy as Zeus because of their procession from 
the same causes, call him Father. For both Poseidon and Hera address him by 
this honorific title. Yet, Hera justifies herself to him on the grounds that she is on 
the same rank as he ... And Poseidon, too, claims [this] ...“* Yet both nevertheless 
address Zeus as Father. The reason is that he anticipates the one and undivided 
Cause of all creation he is prior to the Cronian triad and connector of the three 
Fathers and encompasses from all sides the life-producing function ((woyovia) 
of Hera. For this reason, while she ensouls the universe, he institutes, along with 
everything else, the souls as well. It is therefore reasonable for us to claim that the 
Demiurge in the Timaeus is the supreme Zeus. For it is he that introduces both 


the encosmic intellects and the souls.” 


Plethon could have reinterpreted this passage according his own views 
because in Proclus’ account Hera’ relation to Zeus is rather complex: 


And though in one way she is separate from the Demiurge, in another she is 
unified with him for in the Philebus”® Zeus is said to have ‘a regal intellect, because 
Hera too is joined with him or is encompassed by him ... For Zeus uniformly 
contains the paternal as well as the maternal cause of the cosmos, and the spring 
of the souls is said to reside in Zeus, just as again the intellection (vénois) of Zeus 


is said to be participated in first by Hera.” 


However, nowhere in this work of Proclus is it explicitly stated that Hera is 
connected with matter, although we find some formulations which are close 


Gantz 1996, pp. 62-3. 

Homer's Iliad IV.58—9 and XV.187, is quoted. 

Proclus, Iv Crat. 99.44—64, trans. Brian Duvick. 

Plato, Philb. 30d. 

Proclus, In Crat. 169.13-22, trans. Brian Duvick (altered), 
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to it.” In Proclus’ Commentary on Plato's Republic Hera is connected with the 
First Unlimitedness from which matter in the world is derived, whereas Zeus is 
connected with Limit which is the forming principle.” 

In Origen’s Against Celsus there is, nonetheless, an interesting passage which 
may help to shed more light on this problem. The context is not foreign to 
Plethon’s reasoning since ancient Greek myths are criticized there: 


Why need I enumerate outrageous stories of the Greeks about the gods who are 
obviously shameful even if they are to be interpreted allegorically? At any rate, 
in one place Chrysippus of Soli ... expounds the meaning of a picture at Samos, 
in which Hera is portrayed as performing unmentionable obscenities with 
Zeus. This honourable philosopher says in his treatise that matter receives the 
generative principles (oneppatixoi Adyot) from God, and contains them in itself 
for the ordering of the universe (eig kataxdoprow tév SAwv). For in the picture 
at Samos Hera is matter and Zeus is God.®° 


This passage gives what seems a most clear presentation of an ancient Stoic 
tradition of allegorical exegesis, which is hinted at also in Diogenes Laertius*! 
and which identifies Zeus with the formative cause while bestowing ‘generative 
principles (omeppatiKoi Adyor)’ on Hera, who symbolizes matter. 

The identification of (3) Apollo with identity and (4) Artemis with difference 
is probably derived from Plato's Cratylus since there, too, Apollo is said to be 
‘simple (anAotc)’*? and, similarly to Plethon, the name Artemis is there derived 
from the ‘soundness (16 dptepés)’ of the virgin goddess. 

In the same passage of Plato’s Cratylus, just after Apollo and Artemis, the 
names of Dionysus, Athena and Hephaestus are also treated.** However, on 
the basis of the Cratylus or Proclus’s Commentary on this dialogue, Plethon’s 
association of (5) Hephaestus with rest is difficult to explain. It seems to be 


78 


Cf. ‘Hera provides procession (npé060¢) and multiplication (moAAanAaciacpdc) into 
lower levels of being, and is che life-creating spring (Gwonordc nijyn) of the reason—principles 
and mother of the generative powers. This is why she is also said to cooperate with the 
demiurgic Zeus, since through their association she bears maternally what Zeus engenders 
paternally .... Ibid. 139.49, trans. Brian Duvick. 

” ~ Proclus, In Remp. 1,133.19-134.22. 

ad Origen, Contra Cels. 1V,48.15~24 = SVFII,1074. 

®! Diogenes Laertius, Vitae VII,187.8-188.6 = SVFIL1071; cf. SVF 11072-1077. 
Plato, Crat. 405c; however, a similar identification is carried out more fully in 
Proclus, Jn Crat. 174.15-19, 176.27-37, or Plutarch, De Is. 381£, De E 388f, 393b-c. 

83 Plato, Crat. 406b. 

84 Ibid. 406b-407c. 
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derived from the mythological stories in which he immobilizes his mother 
Hera® or catches his wife Aphrodite iz flagrante with her lover Ares.*° 

Concerning (7) Athena, in Plato’s Cratylus her epithet Pallas is connected 
with dancing and is explained as ‘to make to sway (méAAeiv)’ or ‘to be swayed 
(né&AAEo8at)’*” which is in accord with Plethon’s identification of her with the 
motion by different things. The name Athena is then explained by Plato as ‘the 
intellection of God (8e06 vénotc).* The remaining two gods, Dionysus and 
Hephaestus, are both connected with Athena in Proclus’ hymn to this goddess, 
which Plethon certainly studied.” Athena is invoked here as ‘you, who guarded 
the unconquerable girdle of your virginity / by fleeing the desire of the amorous 
Hephaestus.” This is an allusion to the famous mythological scene when Athena 
pushed away a sexually aroused Hephaestus,”' which may help to explain why, in 
Plethon’s Laws, she is associated with pushing (otc). 

As for (6) Dionysus, Plethon identifies him with self-motion. In the Cratylus, 
Plato claims that he is ‘the giver of wine (6 518006 tov oivov)’ ‘making many 
drinkers think to possess intellect although they do not.” Proclus explains this 
passage in his Commentary on Platos Cratylus as follows: 


In the same way he [Socrates] glorifies the limits of Dionysus and Aphrodite 
which produce spiritual delight, as he everywhere purifies our conceptions of the 
gods and prepares us to think that all things, of whatever sort they may be, look 
toward the best end ... Now referring to that, Socrates calls the god “Didoinysos, 
deriving the name from wine (oivos), which, as we have stated, reveals all the 
powers of God, just as in the Phaedrus he calls the great Eros indiscriminately 
both divine and a lover of the body. So wine, as commonly used in the vernacular, 
provides us with the property of che particular intellect (vodc) ... Thus wine 
operates analogously at the various levels of being — in the body it operates like 


an image through belief and false imagination, while in the intellectual realm 





® Plato, Resp. 11 378d, Pausanias, Graec. Descript. 1,20,3, Gantz 1996, pp. 75-6. 

86 Homer, Od. VIUIL.266-366, 

8” Plato, Crat. 406d—407a. 

"8 Ibid. 407a-c. 

®° van den Berg 2001, pp. 5-8. 

°° Proclus, Hymni VIIL.9-10, trans. Robbert M. van den Berg. Plethon, nonetheless, 
omits these two verses in his edition of Proclus’ Hymns; cf. Vogt’s editorial commentary on 
Proclus, Hymni, p. 10. The reason might be his overall strategy of avoiding scandalous stories 
about the ancient Greek gods, something already criticized by Plato, and so in his eyes the 
two deities could be still considered as connected. 

1 Gantz 1996, pert. 

°° Plato, Crat. 406c. 
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activity and creation take place intellectually; which is why, when the Titans tore 
Dionysus apart, only his heart is said to have remained undivided, that is, the 


indivisible essence of his intellect.”? 


Such an explanation is at least reconcilable with Plethon’s description of 
Dionysus who is supposed to pull things towards the good. Furthermore, in his 
Aymn to Athena, just after mentioning the incident with Hephaestus, Proclus 
exploits the ancient Orphic story of Dionysus being torn apart by the Titans 
and says that it was Athena who saved his heart ‘as yet unchopped.* We have 
seen above, that in the passage of book X of his Laws, which seems to be the 
source of Plethon’s distinction of these two kinds of motion, Plato claims that 
the higher self-motion is in fact the source of all other motion. That means, it 


is passed over to the second, lower kind of motion which is caused by different 


things. Similarly, Pletchon could have made Athena (motion by different things) 
to receive the motion from above, that is, from Dionysus (self-motion). 

(8) Atlas who is supposed to be the Form of stars in general, is said by 
Hesiod ‘to hold the broad heaven ... by his head and tireless hands.® The god 
who sustains the celestial vault is thus a natural candidate for the Form of the 
heavens. (9) Tithonus, who, according to Plethon, is the Form of the planets, 
is in Greek mythology a mortal who had been abducted by Eos, the goddess of 
dawn. The goddess managed to obtain immortality for him, but she failed to 
get also for him eternal youth.” Plethon may have had Plato's Tismaeus in mind 
here, where we are told about the creation of the planets, including the Moon, 
the Sun, ‘the star of Hermes’ (Mercury) and the Morning star (Ewo@dpos) by 
the Demiurge, who promised them that, even though they are connected to 
bodies and existing in time, they would never perish since he had decided so. 
Furthermore, they are supposed to help him in creating other mortal creatures.” 
Similarly in Plethon’s philosophy, the planets are not eternal, but everlasting and, 
furthermore, their participation in the creation of mortal beings is also similar 
to what Plato says about this problem. Plethon thus could have thought that the 
mortal Tithonus, the Form of the planets, is immortalized by Eos, the goddess of 
dawn who is naturally connected with the regular alternation of day and night. 
The identification of (10) Dione with the Form of fixed stars is really puzzling. 
Dione is the mother of the Common Aphrodite.* Could it thus be that she is 


Proclus, Jz Crat. 181.14~17, 182.11-17, 32-7, trans. Brian Duvick. 

Proclus, Hymni V1I.11-15, trans. Robbert M. van den Berg. 

Hesiod, Theog. 517-20. 

Gantz 1996, pp. 36-7; cf. Hesiod, Theog. 984-5. 

Plato, Tim. 38b—40d, 41a—d; cf. Tambrun 2006, p. 148. See below p. 131-2. 
Plato, Symp. 180d—e; cf. Homer, JZ V.370-71, Gantz 1996, p. 12. 
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identified with the higher, Celestial (Obpavia) Aphrodite here? In his own copy 
of the Platonic text, Plethon nonetheless erased just this information about the 
mother of Aphrodite.” 

It is quite easy to understand why (11) Hermes, the messenger of the gods 
in Greek mythology, is associated here with daemons. According to the famous 
statement of Plato in the Symposium, daemons are intermediary beings between 
the gods and mortal beings.! As for (12) Pluto, we have seen above the role 
he is given in Plethon’s mythology and the possible reasons for it, Proclus 
Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus being the probable source.’°! 

It is convenient to treat the following five goddesses together. These are 
(13) Rhea, who is the Platonic Form of the elements in general, Leto presiding 
over aether, Hecate over air, Tethys over water and Hestia over earth. In Platos 
Cratylus Hestia, Tethys and Rhea appear together in one passage. ‘The name Rhea 
is connected there with the Heraclitean flux (peiv) of all things. In the very same 
passages the name of Tethys is also explained by using a similar idea - Plethon 
characterizes her as ‘dissolving (Siépputov).'” This corresponds very well with 
the nature of the elements which, according to Plethon, although everlasting 
as elementary masses, continuously change. What is perhaps confusing is the 
fact that, according to Hesiod, Rhea is not an Olympian goddess, but one of 
the Titans and the spouse of Cronus.! But, after all, in Plethon’s mythological 
account she, too, is close to Cronus, being — together with the other four 
goddesses of the elements — the lowest of the Olympians. Furthermore, the 
elements are transitional entities which are both everlasting and constantly 
changing at the same time. 

It is more difficult to explain the presence of the two remaining goddesses 
of the elements. (14) Leto is associated with the Form of aether. Proclus in his 
Commentary on Plato’s Cratylus interprets her in the following way: 


This goddess sends forth all life-bearing light, illuminating both the intellective 
essences of the gods and the orders of souls, and ultimately lights around the 
cosmos, and established its cause in her children, Apollo and Artemis, and flashes 


like lightning her intellective and life-bearing light into all things." 


Pagani 2009, p. 178. 

Plato, Symp. 202d-e. 

Proclus, Jz Crat. 152. 

Plato, Crat. 401b—402d. 

Hesiod, Theog. 453-62, Gantz 1996, p. 41. 

Proclus, Jz Crat. 178.4—9, trans. Brian Duvick (altered), 
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Light naturally corresponds well with aether. As for (15) Hecate, associated with 
air, it is interesting to note that according to Hesiod she and Leto are relatives. 
The latter is a daughter of Phoebe, ‘the bright one, and Coeus.!® Her sister is 
Asteria, ‘the starry one, who gave birth to Hecate, who has a share in the earth, 
sea and heaven.’ In Proclus’ Commentary on Plato’s Cratylus Hecate is made a 
daughter of Leto on the basis of an Orphic fragment.” The reason why Hecate 
is connected with air thus may be due to her family relationship with her aunt 
Leto after whom she immediately follows. 

In contrast, the association of (16) Tethys with the Form of water is much 
more obvious since she is the spouse of Oceanus, giving birth primarily to 
rivers.'°® We may note that in Plethon’s thought water cannot be associated with 
Oceanus or Poseidon because due to its nature as an element it is closer to matter 
than to a form presided over by male gods. In contrast to Tethys, who is said to 
be ‘dissolving, Plethon describes (17) Hestia, the Form of earth, as ‘fixing’ In 
Plato's Phaedrus she is the only Olympian goddess who remains ‘in the house of 
the gods’ when the others travel above the celestial vault. In the Cratylus she is 
also the goddess associated with stability, namely, essence (odcia).!” 

We now arrive at the Titans. The lead position of (18) Cronus is certainly no 
surprise, nor is the fact that Cronus, by analogy with Poseidon, is supposed to be 
the Platonic Form of form, but being a Titan, only the mortal one. Plethon may 


also be using a traditional allegorical explanation of Cronus as time (ypdévoc) 


since everything created by Cronus is temporal, that is, it originates and perishes 
in time. Such an allegory of Cronus may be found for instance in Plutarch’s 
Isis and Osiris,’ a treatise Plethon certainly knew, or, alternatively, in Proclus’ 
Commentary on Platos Cratylus.’ (19) Aphrodite, who is supposed to be the 
spouse of Cronus, is logically made the Form of mortal matter by Plethon. In 
Greek mythology such a connection is very unusual since the spouse of Cronus 
is traditionally Rhea, who is one of the lowest Olympians in Plethon’s scheme. 
However, in Hesiod Aphrodite is somehow associated with Cronus, who 
is indirectly responsible for her birth by castrating Uranus."? Furthermore, 
Plethon could have drawn similar information from the same treatise of Plutarch 
where we learn that according to Theopompus people living in the West call 

1 Hesiod, Theog. 404-8. 

106 Ibid. 409-20. 

‘7  Proclus, Jz Crat. 179.37-44, Orpheus, Fy: 188 Kern = 317 F Bernabé. 

108 Hesiod, Theog. 337-70. 

109 Plato, Phaedr. 247a—247b, Crat. 401c—d. 

N19 Plutarch, De Js. 363d. 

Ul Proclus, Iz Crat. 109. 

Hesiod, Theog 188-200. 
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winter Cronus and summer Aphrodite, while Persephone is identified with 
spring, and they think that ‘from Cronus and Aphrodite everything is born.'? 
We may note that in Plethon’s conception of the Forms, Kore (or Persephone) 
is also placed among the Titans as the Form of the human body. In a famous 
passage of Plato's Symposium two Aphrodites are distinguished, the first being 
elder and born without a mother as a daughter of Uranus and for this reason 
is called Celestial (Obpavia). In contrast, the younger one is born from Zeus 
and Dione and is called the Common (Mévdyuos). This Common Aphrodite is 
said to be oriented more toward bodies than toward the souls.!!* We know that 
Plethon was interested in this passage since in his own copy of the Platonic rext 
he erased the information about the parents of the two Aphrodites (‘a daughter 
of Uranus, without a mother, Zeus and Dione).'!° However, he kept the 
distinction between the Celestial and Common Aphrodite. It is thus possible 
that Plethon may have had the second, the Common Aphrodite, in mind here. 
According to Proclus’ Commentary on Platos Cratylus the Common Aphrodite, 
born from Dione, ‘administers all the coordinations in the Uranian cosmos and 
earth, binds them to one another, and perfects their generative processions with 
a common intelligible conjunction’'® 

(20) Pan and (21) Demeter are the best and most understandable candidates 
for the Forms of non-rational animals and plants respectively.'” Finally, the 
reasons why (22) Kore is the Form of the human body is clear from the story of 
her abduction by Pluto found in Proclus’ Commentary on Platos Cratylus, as we 
have been able to see above. 

To conclude, we see that out of the traditional Greek Olympian gods, 
Plethon managed to locate almost all of them (Zeus, Poseidon, Hera, Apollo, 
Artemis, Hephaestus, Dionysus, Athena, Dione, Hermes, Pluto, Leto, Dione, 
Hestia, Aphrodite, Demeter, Kore) into his philosophical pantheon. The most 
obvious exception is Ares, the god of war. This seems to be because in Plethon’s 
version of Platonism there is no room for any antagonistic principle, with 
all the gods acting in harmony.'"* We have seen that in his account there are 
some surprising alterations in comparison with ancient Greek mythology, the 
most notable ones being his making Poseidon the husband of Hera, grouping 
together Aclas, Tithonus, and Dione, as well as Leto and Hecate, and placing 
Demeter, Aphrodite, and Kore in Tartarus. Among Plethon’s sources there 
13 Plutarch, De Js. 378e—-f; cf. Tambrun 2006, p. 151. 

"4 Plato, Symp. 180d~18 1c; cf. Homer, Id. V.370-71. 

> Pagani 2009, p. 178. 

"6 Proclus, Iv Crat. 183.43-6, trans. Brian Duvick. 

"7 Cf. Gantz 1996, pp. 62-70, 110-11. 

"8 Tambrun 2006, p. 148; Ares, however, appears in Plethon’s On Homer. 
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were naturally the traditional accounts of Greek religion found in Homer and 
Hesiod. But in his eyes the poets, who are the source of the traditional Greek 
mythology, are mistaken when telling some of their myths since nothing evil 
may come from the gods. Thus even more important inspiration is for him Plato 
and especially his dialogue Cratylus. The most unusual features of Plethon’s 
pantheon make better sense, however, when collated with Plutarch’s On Isis and 
Osiris, Proclus’ Hymns, which Plethon certainly knew, and most importantly, 
Proclus’ Commentary on Plato’s Cratylus, whose presence seems to be so massive 
that one may conclude that Plethon used it when studying Platos Cratylus. Even 
if this assumption is true, it is, nonetheless, obvious that Plethon did not follow 
this commentary slavishly and did not take into account all the details contained 
in it and especially the whole complex structure of Proclus’ metaphysics. Rather, 
he focused on details he considered to be important for his work. 











Chapter 10 


Sensible Cosmos 


Gods of the Third Order 


As previously discussed the sensible cosmos was created as an image of the 
intelligible order of the Forms under the leadership of Poseidon. Imitating 
the first principle and forming this heaven, Poseidon made the cosmos that is 
as beautiful as possible ‘for Zeus. He has thus produced the gods of ‘the third 
nature’ and placed them inside the heaven.’ Having been created by the Forms 
that are themselves, in turn, created by the first principle, the heavenly bodies 
are called ‘the children of the children of Zeus (oi 8¢ natdwv te maidec)’ and ‘the 
works of his works (pya £pywv).? These gods of the third, who ‘by observing 
closely [the heaven] sustain and at the same time order it. They are ‘already 
composed of body and soul? Because of the adjoining bodies these gods are 
determined by place and position.‘ Nevertheless, in another passage Plethon 
further distinguishes the intellect (voic) inside the soul of the Sun and he 
apparently applies this distinction to all souls in general. The soul is said to have 
been created by Zeus and transmitted down to the highest star with the help of 
Poseidon, who is himself the creator of the soul of the Sun, whereas Hera is the 
producer of its body. We have apparently to do here with an idea that intellect 
must have been created by the same principle (Zeus) as were the Forms, that 
are not only intelligible entities, but themselves also intellects. Poseidon next 
subordinated the solar body to the soul and the soul to intellect. 

Because of its double nature the Sun thus serves as the common boundary 
(Spoc or, alternatively, népac) as well as a bond (obvdeopos) between the Forms 
and the sensible world. Its position is thus similar to a certain extent to that 
of Poseidon, who is the first in the intelligible order, the ruler (Hyeuwv) of the 


| Leg. 174 [111,34]: Obt6d¢ [sc. Noce Sv] o01 [sc. Ati] tovde textaivopevos TOV ovpavov, 
o€ te plpovpevoc, Kal pnXavwpevos, Smw¢ oor wo KdAALoTa abtoV EEovta amEepyaoaito, 
Kal TOIT Et1 Oedv trva MUOL yeyevvIKW, AUTO EyKaGiotnol... . 

2 Ibid. 46 [1,5]; cf. Plato, Tim. 40b-41d. 

3 Leg. 174 [111,34]: ... woxf 15y Kai ompatt ovpmennydtov, tva df eyyO8ev avtov 
owlolév TE GUVOVTES, Kal Gua KoopOTEV. 

4 Ibid. 56 [1,5]: Kai tonw 8 dn Ogow Exovtt tobs Deobs tovtous mEepiAnntods da to 
OVVOVTE OMIOL YEYOVEVAL OWATA. 
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whole heaven, and the creator of all the mortal nature contained in it As we 
shall see later on, the intellect of the Sun is no more separated from the sensible 
world than are the intelligible Forms, which are, for Plethon, at the same time 
also intellects, but participated (ue8extdc) by the Sun. The difference between 
these two types of intellect consists in the fact that the participated one cannot 
act upon something different without the mediation of a body.‘ As it seems, the 
same is true also for the other intellects participated by the souls in the sensible 
world, including the human intellect. 

If the Sun is such a bond between these two levels of reality, it must naturally 
be corporeal, in a way similar to the other gods of the third order. As the gods, 
however, the latter differ from other sensible things by their permanent existence. 
In order to create the heaven of the sensible cosmos, Poseidon, the Form itself, 
‘uses’ himself together with the rest of the intelligible essence, which is ‘in every 
respect and altogether separated from matter, as a model for sensible things. 
Inside heaven he thus creates the forms of sensible things and composes heaven 
from them. However, these forms are not entirely separated, but grounded in 
matter. They are images of the Forms contained in the intelligible order and 
made to resemble to them. The matter is provided by the Olympian Hera, the 
source of the matter for everlasting things and the Titan Aphrodite, the Form 
of the matter for the perishable ones. Two kinds of sensible things are thus 
produced. The lower one is entirely inseparable and tied to matter and equal to 
all the non-rational species. The higher one is ‘not any more’ tied to matter, but, 
on the contrary, ‘it has matter tied to itself’ Although it is not actually separated, 
it is separated and can exist ‘as itself’ potentially. For this reason it is also more 
akin to the essence that exists by itself, that is, to the essence of the supracelestial 
Forms. In contrast to non-rational beings, all these properties belong to the 
rational soul.’ 


> Ibid. 136, 164-6, 178 [T1134], Add. 120.1-4, below, p. 313. Plethon probably derives 
his conception of the middle position of the Sun from Julian, Or Sol, 132d—133a, 135c, 
138c—142b; cf. Lacombrade’s introduction, pp. 84-7. 

° Leg. 110 [111,15]; cf. 178 [11,34], De aiff’ X 341.30-32. 

7 Leg. 174-6 [11,34]: Avtosg [sc. Mocerdav] yap éavtd te kai ovpmdon tf Ka’ Eavtov 
ovoia, tH VAns mavtn te Kal MdvtWSG XWwpPloTY, Tapadetypatt ypwpeEvos, eldn HEV Kal THdE 
Evertoiel TH OVPAVG, Kai GUVETIOEL EE ELISMV AVTOV, OVKETL HEVTOL MAVTN XWPLOTHV TIVWV, GAN’ 
ep’ bAnc, honep “Hoa abta &deAqr te 51) Gua Kai Sc&uap xopnyoc rv, PeBnxdtwv, éxeivwv ye 
UV EiK6VWV, KAI TPG EKETVA APWHOLWHEVWV. ‘Ov SiTTOV TO yEvoG aMEpyaCopEvos, TO HEV 
NAVIN AywWpiotdv TI tio BAns énofer Kai tadtnc EENuuEevov, Td KAoyov 41] Eidoc ovyTav, TO 
5’ obkéti abtiig €Equpévov, GAAG Tovvavtiov avtO Exov avtiv Efnupevny, kal Epyw pEv ov 
yWpiotév, tH de Suvduer YwWPotdv TE TL KAI AUTO Gv, Kal TH KAO’ ExvTOV OVOla TH UMEpoUpaviw 
TAUTY] GUYYEVEOTEPOY, THY Poxtv 47 tH AoyiKyv. Cf. Proclus’ distinction between two series 
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Beings possessinga rational soul are further divided into three kinds according 
to the precision of their knowledge.’ The first one has the proper knowledge of 
everything and this is the legitimate celestial genus of stars. The second kind has 
the right opinion about everything while ‘not being able to attain the proper 
knowledge of it, and this is the illegitimate and terrestrial genus of daemons. 
It represents the lowest genus of the gods, which serves to the higher ones 
according to their needs. Finally, in the third and lowest place, immediately after 
daemons, is placed the fallible kind, being nota ‘proper offspring’ of Zeus; this is 
our human soul. This hierarchy is further strengthened by the fact that human 
souls are ordered by the superior, divine ones, proceeding, nonetheless, from the 
same source and sharing with them an everlasting essence." 


Table 5 The degrees of knowledge of rational souls 


1 | stars 


2 daemons 




















3 | human soul 














The genus of non-rational beings (éAoyov eidoc) is constituted out of the 
four ‘eldest’ kinds of bodies, that is, out of the four elements, fire, air, water and 
earth, that together form the whole ‘body’ of the visible world." In section VI of 
the Differences Plethon argues against Aristotle and in support of the Platonists, 
claiming that there exist only the four elements and not five (the fifth one is 
supposed to be aether). Fire and earth are located at extreme opposite places, 
fire being the lightest because of the tenuousness of its texture, and thus rising 
up. Earth, in contrast, is the heaviest because of its density and therefore sinking 
down. Air and water are in the middle of these two, because their tenuousness 


of the created substances, ‘complete in themselves (adtoteAgic)’ and ‘incomplete (ateAeig); 
EL. theol. LXIV 60.20-62.12, with Dodds’ commentary, pp. 234-5. 

5 See the title of lost chapter IJ,12: Kory tig andderéig tv tH Woxii¢ TpIdV ciddv. 
‘General proof of the three kinds of the soul’ Leg. 10, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 323 
(altered). 

? Ibid. 176 [II,34]: see Appendix XI,2, below, p. 307. Cf. 52 [15]. Cf similar three 
types of the soul as described by Proclus, El. theol. CLXXXIV-CLXXXVI 160.21-162.23, 
with Dodds’ commentary, pp. 294-6. 

0 Leg 104 [IIL15]: AfjAat 8 eiot kai oyxod af ye Hpetepar bnd Wux@v Tov Eavtosy 
Tpovyovedy Oeiwv KOOPOUPEVAL, OVK Av Kal LUMO TOV avTaV Mapayoueval, KAN ExeiBev, SBEV 
Tep KaKEtval, Ef ye Sy] Kal Tio Abts abtaic Obo{ac diStov Kal adtat Elo. 


1 Thid. 176 [ILL,34). 
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and density is middling in comparison with them. A similar disposition holds 
true for their motion, locomotion and rest. Being at the opposite extremes, 
earth is thus immovable, whereas fire is in perpetual motion. Water is even more 
movable than earth and air more than water, but less than fire. However, because 
of its perpetual motion, it can move only ina circle, since everything that moves 


straight must necessarily sometimes stop. Aether is thus made of this element, as 
is everything that is the upper body and that is properly called heaven. Plethon 


then rejects Aristotle’s possible objection, according to which fire can move only 


in a straight line (similarly to the otherwise motionless earth). As he argues, it 
may happen solely when it is moving back to its proper place (oixetog témo¢).% 
In the same passage of the Differences Plethon also claims (once again to refute 
an argument found in Aristotle) that, because the elements are destructible in 
their parts, the Platonists deny that there is any body, even that of stars, which is 
by itself indestructible, since every body is divisible, dispersible and dissoluble. 
However, there are bodies considered to be indestructible even by the Platonists. 
They are not, nevertheless, indestructible by themselves, but because of the 
presence of the soul, by which they are ‘immortalized’ We may wonder why the 
elements have their Forms placed among the Olympians who produce only the 


2 De diff’ V1 330.7-25: Téttapa ta mpeobitata tav Ev tHdE TH OvpavG owpdtwv 


ol te dvwOEv nadvteg cool Kal ol nepi NAdtwva gai, ndp dépa dwp yiiv. Toutwv nop pev 
Kai yijv Evavtiorata Exe 1pd¢ GAANAW, Nop PEv Kougdtatdy TE Ov Sid LHAVOTNTA Kal THoLV 
emimoAdCov, yiiv 6€ Baputdtnyy te bid muKvdtnyta Kai Nici U~PlotaLEevyYV GEpa dé Kai Vdwp 
EV LEGW TOUTOL S10 TO Kat MaAVOTNTOS TE Kal MUKVOTHTOS UEGWC ExELV avTOIv. Tavty Sh Kal 
nmept Kivnoty te trv Kata trv Popav Kal otdotv, Np Lev ad Kal yfjv Mpd¢ GAAHAW éEvavtiwtata 
Exe, dépa 5é kai Vdwp Ev pEow ToUTOL: Ei 41] 1 Yi] akivntos, TO NUp av ein deiKivytov, Kal ETL 
ei r uev yi dKtvntos, to 8’ bdwp Kiviytov pév, Tod 0’ depos MOAD TH Kivrjoei AeitépEvov, anp 8’ 
bdatocg MOAAG TH) Kiveio8ar vnEepPdAAwV, Kav Tip depos TE UEpBAAAN TOAAG Ett WaAAOV TA) 
KIVeto8al, Kal derkivytov etry ei 8 deiivytov, Kav KOKAW Kivoito. En’ evOL yap KIVOUUEVOV 
oby oldv te obdEev derkivytov Eivar navoao8al yap Note dvdyKn tO En’ EVO KivobuEvov. TovTou 
TOD GWUATOC Eival Tov TE aiDEpa Kal NéV TO dvwtdtw o@pa, ovpavev te idiws KaAoUpEvov. The 
summary of the passage is based partly on the translation in Woodhouse 1986, p. 201. Cf. 
Aristotle, De caelo 1,2 269a9~14, IL,4 287a29 (the reference is taken from Woodhouse 1986, 
p. 201, n.50, based on Lagarde 1976). 

'3 De diff, V1 330.25-331.2; cf. Contra Schol. XX1X 472.1-4. 

4 De diff VI 331.2-11: AAG tHv tettépwv, Erol [sc. AptototéAns], toUtTwv owpdtwV 
OMAVTIWV KATE LEpN POElpopEevwv, Kai ovd’ Stovodv avTav mavtn dPOdpatovu Ovtos, avayKn 
civai Ti Kal névtn EpPeaptov cpa, Kai todr’ civor tov obpavev. Tobr’ ob« Et1 ‘ApiototéAel oi 
nepl NAdtwva ovyywpovorv: eivat yap 61) ob @actv Kab’ avto ovdév EPBaptov oWpa. Mas yap 
av Kal oiov 1’ cin KpOaptov Kad’ adTd eival TO LEplotév Te Kai oKedacTdv, Kal doa TH Eavtoo 
pvoei Siadutov; Ta 8’ pBapta Kakeivoic SoKodvta THV owudtwv ob Kad’ abta KpOapta Eivan, 
bAAG did uxfig Tapovotay, bn’ abtijsg Exelvnc anabavatifecBat. 
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things that are everlasting and not subject to destruction. The elemental masses 
are indeed ‘indestructible as a whole’, their number and character being fixed for 
ever. However, they change as the things composed of them are generated and 
erish, and for this reason they are ‘destructible in parts. Providing matter for 
sensible things, they are administered by the goddesses who are the patrons of 
matter and passivity."° 
Because, despite their everlasting being, the gods of the third order (stars and 
daemons) as well as the human soul belong to the sensible cosmos, they have 
to be placed in an appropriate body. Their souls are thus put into ‘the vehicles 
(ta dxrpata);!© made of the element that is the most beautiful and ‘contains 
the tiniest matter in the biggest mass, that is, fire. Stars are thus made of the fire 
which is bright and fiery, whereas the ‘vehicles’ of daemons and the human souls 
are constituted of the one that is invisible and aethereal.'’ We are told that ‘the 
vehicles’ of the stars are ontologically higher and bright because of the amount 
of active potentiality in them.'* This theory helps to explain how bodies are 
connected to the souls of ‘the three genera of immortal and rational things, the 
‘eldest’ ones of those created. Their bodies are also called ‘unageing (ayripea)’ 


15 In the Reply to Scholarios Plethon also admits that the elements as a whole are 
indestructible (t@ pév GAw dv@AcOpov), although destructible in their parts (toig 5é pepect 
pOaptdv). At the same time, however, he claims that even if stars are virtually indestructible, 
this is not because of their peculiar fiery matter, but because their bodies are entirely 
‘immortalized’ ‘by the Forms chat are much more divine than the form of fire, apparently 
those immanent in them, Contra Schol. XXIX 472.6-12. The Forms that are meant here 
are obviously the five lowest Olympians from the Laws — Rhea (responsible for the elements 
in general), Leto, Hecate, Tethys and Hestia (responsible for aether, air, water and earth 
respectively), Leg 160 [III,34]. There is thus no special matter out of which the everlasting 
part of the world would be formed and even in stars matter circulates, Howing in and out, 
Contra Schol. XX1X 472.12-474.20, Ad quaes. 58-88. It is not also entirely clear why in the 
former passage the soul is the cause of the indestructibility of stars, whereas in the latter it is 
their immanent form. Plethon may have just wanted to emphasize a different aspect of the 
same problem - stars are ‘immortalized’ by their souls, whose immortality is in turn secured 
by the corresponding Form. Cf. Contra Schol. XX1X 474.2530, and the discussion below. 

16 For the origin and later usage of the so-called astral body see Dodds 1933, Sorabji 
2005, pp. 221-9, Chlup 2012, pp. 104-5; for Plethon’s variant of this traditional Neoplatonic 
doctrine see Nikolaou 1982. 

‘7 Leg. 176 [III,34]: ov tod KaAAtotov te Kol EAaxtotny Ev peylotw Sykw KEKTYHEVOU 
GANy, Tod mupdc, Kal Taic ye Wuyaic tad SyryUata dnorAapPavwv OnEefevyvu, Tod Ev Aappod TE 
avtaV Kal pAoywdouc, THV Kotpwy, Tob 8’ dopdtov Kai alBepion, TH te Sapovwv Kal PoyXav 
TOV TPHETEPWV. 

18 Or. mag 11.14-16 [on XIV]: tac SE tv dotpwv TOAD ETI Kal ATHY TOV ye SatpoOVviwy 
KpEtTTOUS OUaUC, KPEITTOGL Kal SxTpaoL XpFo8a1, Tog oUtw Sia pEéyeBog SpactiKis duvapews 
Aaumpoic tobto1g cwyAoL. 
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and ‘undefiled (&xrypata),” the second characteristic being obviously derived 
from the fact that they are made of the pure fire. What is remarkable is the claim 
(required by the need to explain the obvious phenomena) that the matter in 
stars, being of the higher quality than that of daemons and the human souls, is 
in fact more visible. Perhaps it is so because, for Plethon, the fire of stars is both 
bright and warm, whereas that of daemons and humans is just warm (as it is, for 
instance, evident in the case of breath) and it is not visible any more. However, 
as we shall observe later on, the case of the human souls is still more complicated, 
since, unlike the gods of the third order, they cannot fully profit from the pure 
existence. We may notice that the doctrine of vehicles contained in Plethon’s 
commentaries on the Magian Oracles was taken over by Marsilio Ficino.” 

Such is a basic outline of the sensible cosmos as presented by Plethon in 
the main text of the Laws. In the appendix to the book, the ensuing Epinomis, 
Plethon supplies few other important features. The cosmos must be, first, 
‘everlasting together with Zeus.”! Second, it is the most beautiful possible, that 
is, it remains forever in the same state and it cannot change the shape that has 
been once assigned to it. This is because it is impossible that the god who is 
the best either does not produce his work at some moment or does not create 
anything well. For Plethon, something that is itself the best must always, as much 
as possible, give a share of its own good to other things. This is the traditional 
Platonic concept of bonum diffusivum sui, according to which the supreme 
good, because of its goodness, cannot refrain from creating something different 
and yet similar to itself.” 

Plethon develops this train of thought further. If it is really so that God 
‘creates and produces well, it means that he can never create something with 
a limited potentiality. Nor can he originate such a work that is worse than the 
best possible. Given this, if Zeus makes a change among things established by 
him, he would thus, sooner or later, make also the whole universe worse. Even if 
only a particle of the cosmos changes, it is impossible that the whole shape of the 
universe does not change together with this particle.” Further on, Plethon goes 


9 Teg. §2(L5]. 

*®  'Tambrun-Krasker 1999, 2006, pp. 241-59. 

*! In the Differences as well as in the Reply to Scholarios, while criticising Aristotle, 
Plethon distinguishes between creation in time (t@ xpdvw) and creation by cause (tf aitia). 
‘The universe is claimed to be created by a higher cause, even though it is everlasting and did 
not originate at a particular moment of time, De diff 1 322.8-19, Contra Schol. VII-VIII 
386.15—392.9, X 392.18~-398.15. 

** Cf. already Plato, Tim. 29d7-30a2. 


9 Leg. 242-4 [TIL43: Epinomis]: ... GAAa te Hiv tOv Kadds éxdvtwv Soyydtwv 


1 


aModetKVUTAL, KAI WC TO T&V dpa pev dtdtov tH Art yéyovev, cua dé kai 6 t1 87 KGAALOTOV Ek TOV 
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even as far as to claim that in the eternal cosmos similar periods as well as ‘lives’ 
and ‘actions’ repeat again and again, and that nothing new can happen.” 

For Plethon, it is thus impossible to keep the universe whole if all its 
particles do not remain in the same state.* This naturally does not mean that 
change is completely excluded from his universe. In his argument against the 
possibility of a change of the world to a worse state than before the key term 
is apparently the word ‘usual (giw@6c). The universe may change, but as far as 
we presuppose that its producer is good, it cannot happen in the way that is 
not ‘usual’ That means — it cannot divert from the natural laws determining the 
regular processes in it just because of pure chance. This idea opens the way for 
Plethon’s doctrine of fate, which ensures that, despite its apparent changes, the 
sensible world remains always in the state that is the best possible. In contrast to 
the ‘inner’ transformations of the cosmos, including generation and corruption 
of things, the cosmos as the whole as well as the human soul, cannot have either a 
beginning or an end. According to Plethon, it has no beginning in time (xpévw te 
fpyusvos) because to be everlasting (&fd:0v) and to extend into both directions is 
simply ‘much more perfect and beautiful.” For the same reason it can also never 
perish. As has been said above, the universe, together with the soul, must thus be 
co-eternal with the principle by which they both have been created. 


Stars and Daemons 


In Plethon’s philosophy the Sun together with the Moon form a pair analogous 
to Poseidon and Hera among the Olympians, and Cronus and Aphrodite among 
the Titans.” The Sun has an eminent position among stars and sensible things 
in general because it is the boundary and bond between the sensible and the 




















EvovTIWV yEYOvOS, év TH] AUTH Hever é¢ TOV Nd&vta aidiva Kataotdoel, EK ye 51] TOD KaBdTAg avTA) 
amodederypévov oyrpatos dnapaxivytov. Ov yap av éyxwpoin, 6 tinep PEAtIoTOV Svta Tov Eov 
| ur] Mapayelv mote TOUPYov TO abtod, pnd’ Ev roLetv pNdotiodv (Séo1 yap Av TO avTO BEATIGTOV 
Kal KAAOIC TOO Oikeiov kya0od ec Soov te €yywpei Kal del petadiddvan), Fev te novodvta Kai 
rapayovta, évdegotepov note thc SuvepEws Ev notfjoal, Kai xeipov note EEov TO abtob Epyov 
amoSobvat, f olov &v yeyovoc 6 t1 87 KdAAtoTOV Ein. AfjAa yap 61 Ws TOV KaBEoTHKOTWV ET TI 
Zee Napakivijoels, kai tO nav, cit’ Ett, E10” Votepov, xeipov ye Efov anodoin. Enel kav pOpidv 
TL aUTOD petaBdAn, ror ob mpdtepov pEtaBdAAEL Eiwdc, f OK EG TO ElwOOg pEetabadsdv, 
cur Xavov LN Ov Kat GAov avt® ovppetaPaAciv to oyfa. 

24 Ibid. 254-6 [II1,43: Epinomis]. 

25 Ibid. 244 [II1,43: Epinomis]: To yap avto oxfjpa, pr obyi MavtTwv WoavTWG LEVEVTWY 
TOV Loptwv, obx oldv te oWCEoGan. 

26 Tbid. 258-60 [IIL43: Epinomis]; cf. Zor. Plat. 266. 

7 Leg 106-8 [III,15]. 
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intelligible world. As such it has an important role in the creation of the sensible 
world to which it also belongs. Together with Cronus and the other Titans or 
Forms, which are less general and capable of producing perishable things only, 
the Sun creates the whole mortal part of the sensible cosmos.” 

Plethon argues at length against the opinion” that the Forms of mortal 
things are to be placed into the intellect of the Sun and that they do not subsist 
anywhere by themselves. In this conception the Sun would produce every 
mortal thing in the same manner as craftsmen have the forms of artefacts in 
their minds.” However, according to Plethon, this comparison in fact clearly 
shows that such a solution of the problem of the Forms is simply impossible. 
This is because artefacts, as we may observe, proceed towards their perfection 
only when craftsmen are present and work on them. If, on the contrary, they 
are left half-finished, they are not getting perfected, ‘because the craftsmen have 
carried away from them not only their hands, but also their models.*! Artefacts 
are thus perfected according to the amount of work exerted each time upon 
them by craftsmen. In contrast, we do not observe that the things produced by 
nature are either perfected or living in dependence on the approaches and the 
retreats of the Sun. If this were so, everything would be either daily or annual, by 
which Plethon apparently means the influence of the motion of the Sun during 
the day or during the year. Furthermore, nothing would come to perfection 
during night. This obviously cannot be true because at night some plants and 
fruits often ripen, that is to say are perfected too. Similarly, Plethon rejects a 
possibility that just the intellect of the Sun, without its body, produces such an 
effect. He argues that, in contrast to the separated Forms, the intellects that are 
participated by the body, as is the case of the intellect of the Sun, cannot act 
upon other bodies in any way in the absence of the body connected to them. The 
bodies that are to have an effect on the other bodies must be in a certain position 
towards the things that are being affected.” 

Another possibility considered by Plethon is that the things which are being 
perfected might be perfected by their own selves. He finally rejects this solution 
too because no potentiality may pass over to actuality if it is not propelled by 
some other actuality preceding the former. In other words, nothing that is perfect 


28 Ibid. 164-6, 178 [III,34], 244~6 [I11,43: Epinomis|, Add. 120.4-9, below, p. 313. 

*? In the Differences, X 341.11 ff, he connects this idea with Aristotle who ‘clearly 
makes the Sun the cause of generation of whatever comes into existence, trans. Woodhouse 
1986, p. 212 (altered); cf. Aristotle, Met. XII,5 1071a15, De gener. et corr. II,10 336b17-19. 

30 Leg 108 [ITI,15]: see Appendix I'V,3, below, p. 292. Cf. De diff’ X 341.11-19. 

31 This sentence is supplied from De diff X 341.24—5: see Appendix IV,2, below, p. 292. 

32 Leg. 108-10 [III,15]: see Appendix I'V,3, below, pp. 292-3. Cf. ibid. 178 [II1,34]: 
“HAlov ... V@ TOV pEVEKTOV TOUTWV TH Kpatiotw [sc. Moos SGvi] brefevywe. 
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only potentially might ever also become such actually if it is not propelled toa 
perfection by something that is already actually perfect. The last possibility, chat 
Plethon rejects, is a theory that the principle responsible for the perfection of 
things is the heat received from the Sun or that some other affection absorbed 
by all mortal things might be the cause of such perfection each time that the Sun 
retreats. According to Plethon, the perfecting principle must precede the thing 
that is being perfected, but no affection may precede form or essence in general. 
In other words, what is further added or what happens may not precede that to 
which it is added or that in which it happens. The last argument apparently 
presupposes a distinction between an essence (ovofa) and affections (naOjuata) 
that modify it without changing radically its specific character. Such affections 
are, however, entirely dependent on the essence ‘in which’ they are. If we take 
again Plethon’s example of the Sun shining on a fruit, heat modifies the essence 
of the fruit only at the moment when this is happening. For this reason it is 
impossible that the Sun produces an effect that is independent of the essence 
in which it is produced and that persists separately in the fruit and gradually 
modifies its essence larer, when the Sun is absence. 

From these considerations Plethon concludes that there must be some Forms 
subsisting by themselves in the supracelestial space, that is, outside the sensible 
world, because the forms contained in the intellects participated by the bodies 
cannot act upon anything when the bodies are absent. Such Forms, however, are 
not always capable of producing the things ‘here’ by their mutual cooperation 
alone. Only those that are ‘elder’ are able to do so, producing the Sun, Moon and 
other immortal things in our world. Others, that is, the lower Forms, need the 
contribution of the Sun, the Moon and ‘the gods around it’ to be able to produce 
the sensible world.’ Similarly to the two other divine pairs on the higher level 
of the intelligible Forms, the Sun is said to bring to a mortal thing a form from 
‘the Forms and the gods of Tartarus, while the Moon provides them with matter. 
They are thus the highest male and female gods in our heaven.” 


33. hid. 110-12 [IIL,15]: see Appendix IV.3, below, pp. 292-3. Cf. De diff X 341.15-39. 

4 Leg. 112 [JIL15]: Agineton 51, eidy dicta Kad’ Eavtd VpeotyKora, Ev TG Unepoupaviw 
Svta xwWpw, Tabta peta ev GAAMAWwY pov obKETL Ik TE Elva napdyey, &tt’ &v napacyor tide, 
(donep Tov Ta mpeoPUtTEpa adtwv, & 51) “HALév te Kai LeAHvny, ta 1’ KAha dWdvata TOV Tide 
mapayel’ GAA Kal tig ‘HAfov te Kal Oe@v THv wept “HAtov, émi TO napdyelv, Att’ av Kal avTe 
mapayetv d5é01, Koivwvias deio8a1. Cf. De diff, X 341.39-342.5. 

5 Leg. 106-8 [IIL,15]: ... “HAtov pév 6 év adtoic eidocg &k te eid@v Kai Bedv TOV 
Taptapiwv énupgpovta, LeAnvny 8é tig VAns ucArota Hyoupevn Exdotorc. In the Differences 
Plethon further claims that the Sun connects (mpoodEwv) matter with the Forms, whereas the 


Moon is not mentioned at all, De diff X 342.5-7. 
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The role of the heavenly bodies is thus that of the transmitters that bring 
forms from the supracelestial order down to sensible things, which are under 
their direct influence. The Sun does this in the case of those things that are 
rather active and ‘formal’ while the Moon in the case of those that are passive 
and ‘material. When something that is produced in such a way already acquires 
certain constitution, at this moment the lower Forms of mortal things, 
‘themselves by themselves; are able to perfect and preserve it for some time. The 
more perfect Forms are more able to do this, the less perfect less. Plethon then 
concludes that for the reasons given it is not necessary to suppose that mortal 
things are perfected and preserved according to a degree the Sun approaches to 
the Earth or retreats.** In another passage he further specifies that Cronus and 
the other Forms, which preside over the creation of sensible things, ‘take over 
everything’ from the Sun, ‘which is the beginning of their generation and life.” 

What is important here is the difference among the Forms, that is, between 
the Olympian gods and Titans we know from the Laws. Plethon uses this 
division in order to explain the difference which he situates between the 
everlasting and the mortal part of the sensible world. The higher part of the 
world is thus generated by the higher part of the intelligible order without a 
contribution of any other principle, whereas the lower part is produced by the 
lower Forms with the necessary assistance of the Sun and the planets. The latter 
are, according to Plethon, ‘the brothers (&5eA@oi)’ or ‘attendants (dmadof)’ of 
the Sun in the creation of mortal things. They administer the world jointly, 
and each has assigned to it a patronage and leadership over certain segment of 
terrestrial daemons (dSatpoves o1 x8dvio1) and human souls. They also have the 
same tripartite nature as daemons and humans, being composed of intellect 
(voic), soul (oxr}) and body (oa), thus ensuring a communion (kotwwvia) 
or a bond (obvSecpos) between the supracelestial order and heaven.2* Apart 
from the Sun, Plethon also names the Moon (ZeArvn), Venus (Ewopdpoc or 
®wopdpos), Mercury (ZtiABwv), Saturn (®aivwv), Jupiter (®ag8wv) and Mars 


6 Leg. 112-14 [IIL 15}: énerdav pévtor tr tavty napa, Kol ovotacty riva dn Aébn, 


tote Sr) Kai abta oid t’ civan dy bt adtav adrd Eni tva ypdvov teAeobdv TE Kai owdZew: Kal 
TA MEV KAL AVTGV TeAEWTEpA, Kal WAAAOV Gv adtO Sbvacbar ta 8’ dteAgotEpa, Httov. Al& ToL 
TABTA, OV TLPOS TOV AVTOV dravta Adyov TaV TE TPCDdSWV Kal dmoXWPT|GOEWV THV TOD ‘HAiou 
teAciobo8a1 ta Bvytd, ovdE ye owleo8a1. Plethon uses the example of a projectile chat moves 
forward by itself because of the effect described in the Aristotelian physics as dvtimepiotaotc, 
ibid. 112 [III,15]. 

*?  Tbid. 120 [11,31]: ... t1 8é Kpdvov te Kal vv t&v dAAwWV MPOEGTHKSTWV YWPLOTOV, 
ol napa tod ‘HAiov napaAapbavovtec Exacta, Tic Te yevesewo Kal tod Biov Katdpyovtoc 
GU TOIG scx: 


38 Ibid. 136-8, 154, 166, 178 [III,34]. 
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(Ilupdetc).2° The wandering stars, the planets, and especially the Sun and the 
Moon, play an active part in producing the world and they exert (astrological) 
influence upon the human life. In contrast, the only thing that we are told about 
the fixed stars, which circulate regularly, is that they were created in order to 
‘contemplate what (really) exists (nf te Bewptav trv tev Svtwv); most probably 
the intelligible Forms, and to praise their creator ([ég’] Buvov tov odv).” This 
is in some way similar to Plato’s Tizwaeus where the planets create the mortal 
beings and humans are supposed to contemplate the motions of stars.*! 

In contrast to stars, daemons are the terrestrial genus (yOdviov yévoc 
Saiudvev) of the gods of the third order and the lowest of all the gods.” 
Contrary to the wide-spread Christian conception according to which they are 
malicious beings, Plethon does not regard them as evil powers. This is expressly 


claimed by the Magian Oracle XIX: 


Nature persuades that daemons are pure 


and that the fruits even of evil matter are worthy and good.* 








399 Ibid. 166 [111,34], 210 [111,35]; cf. Meth. 52, 56-8. For the ‘Chaldaean’ names of the 
planets used by Plethon both in the Laws and his astronomical treatise (however, not in the 
annexed tables, ibid. 98-116, and only partly in proto-Plethon, ibid. 144, 148) see Cumont 
1935. According to Tambrun 2006, pp. 152-3, Plethon wants to avoid here a confusion of 
the names of the planets with the names of the gods of the first and second order, see also 
below, pp. 264-5. 

4 Leg. 176-8 [III,34]. Astrological influence seems to be hinted at in Plethon’s 
commentary on Oracle II: Mnbé kdtw vevors, KpnpVvoc Kata yfic bndéKertan, / extandpov oUpwv 
Kara Babptdoc, Hv bro Sewsc / dvayxnes Opdvos éott. ‘Incline not downwards: below the earth 
lies a precipice / that drags down beneath the sevenfold steps, below which / is the throne of 
dread Necessity? Or. mag. II 1.5-7, trans. Woodhouse (1986), p. 51. According to Plethon, 
‘the sevenfold steps’ are fate determined by the planets (1 &« t@v mAavijtwv etyappevn). Or. 
mag. 5.17-19 [on II]. Cf. also the title of lost chapter [1,14: Nepi tov tov enta aotepwv 
Suvdpewv. ‘On the potentialities of the seven planets. Leg 10, trans. Woodhouse 1986, 
p. 323 (altered). 

4l Plato, Tim. 41a—d, 90a—d. 

2 Leg. 52 (L5], cf. 138, 166 [IIL35], 214 [III,35]. Plethon derives his conception of 
daemons possibly from Plato, Symp. 202d-e, Epin. 984d—e. We know that he was interested 
in the latter passage since he made some erasions and alterations in it, cf. Pagani 2009, 
pp. 181-2. 

® Or. mag. XIX 3.1-2:'H pboig ne{e1 eivat robs datpovas ayvous, / Kat Ta KaKric VAN 
BAcotrhpata yprnota Kai €o0Ad. Trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 52 (altered). Cf. also the titles 
of two lost chapters of the Laws, 11,19: ‘Q¢ ob novnpoi oi Saipoves etowv. “That daemons are 
not evil’ 20: "EAeyyot tv Kat& Sapdvwv diaPoAdv. ‘Refutation of the calumnies against 
daemons. Leg. 10, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 324 (altered). 
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In the commentary on this Oracle Plethon explains that this is so because 
everything that has proceeded from God, which is the good itself, must be also 
good, including matter. This must therefore be even more true of daemons who 
surpass the matter from which the world is made, by the rational part of their 
nature, that is, by their intellect which does not mingle with mortal nature. 
Furthermore, their aethereal bodies are nobler than the human ones and their 
souls are ‘unmingled with mortal nature. In his letter to Bessarion Plethon 
claims that: 


[whereas] Proclus derives matter from the first cause, Plotinus [derives] from the 
second intelligible essence, following after the first [cause], the doctrine that there 


are the evil daemons. 


However, as Plethon claims in the same letter, Plato, Pythagoras and others did 
not accept this doctrine of Egyptian origin. Furthermore, the same doctrine of 
the good daemons is expressed in the Oracle XIX, which he also quotes there.” 
In the Laws daemons are further described as creatures that are at the service 
of the higher gods and are adjoining to our nature. They are infallible and have no 
experience of evil.** This is probably to be understood in the sense that daemons, 
although unable to acquire proper knowledge, have, nonetheless, the right opinion 


“Or. mag. 14.2-11 [on XIX]: ... dtAGg né&vta ta Ex tod Beod adtoaya8od dSvtoc 


mpoeAnAvOdta xprota civat, Kai abtd Te KaKi|¢ BANS PAaotHpata, Hrot ta ths BAN EEnppeva 
efdn. ... TOAA@ PHAAOV o1 Saipoves, ot Kal TOGOBTOV AbTI|G UMEPAVEXOVTES, TG TE AOYLK® THs 
PUGEWS, Kal TH MOdS TH Bvt Ovo aytktw. : 

45 Tbid. 11.11-14 [on XIV]: tdc¢ ye unv Satpovias Wuydc ti Wév GAAN ob TOAA® Tav 
avOpwrivwv diagépetv, yevvarotépas S€ Suws ovoag abtdc TE Kal YEVVALOTEPOIS OXNLAOCL 
Xpwpévac, duixtous tH ye Ovinth elvan pve. 

46 It is not, however, entirely clear why the doctrine of the evil daemons should have 
originated in Egypt, perhaps because Plotinus came from there, as well as Min who according 
to Plethon, was not in fact a real sage, in contrast to Zoroaster. See below, p. 174. 

47 Ad Bess. | 459.4-11: & thv BAnv TpdkAoc ev and tod mpwrtov aitiov napdyer 
MAwtivoc S€ dnd tig peta tO mpdtov [sc. aitiov] Sevtépacg Kai vontiis ovotas tyv meEpi 
Saiudvwv novnpov Sdéav. of wev avtav SfAot elow ov napadexouevor, Worep obde MAdtwv: 
ot b€ T18épEvor TH S6Ey map’ Aiyuntiwv eic tobto MponyHEevor ov yap Ta ye WaytKa Adyia TOV 
dnd Zwpodotpov pdywv, oic Kat Mv@aydpac te Eometo, kal TAdtwv avtos tabtyv paivetor 
mpooiepévoc trv Sdéav, év oi¢ Mow: 1 Pvois {ov} meiBer civar tobs daipovas dyvous. The 
negation ov, put in the curly brackets here, seems to be added by a mistake in the textual 
tradition, cf. the same text in On mag. XIX 3.1-2. 

48 Leg. 138 [II,34]: Me6’ & paxdpior kal byeic, w xOdvio1 Satpovec, 7 EoxdTN HEV 
BeWv poipa, Kal Beoic toic KAAOICG UnNpetiKH, TH te Cw] TH NuEtEpa dn Kat PoE MpooExnc, 
d&vapdptntos ye wry Kal abt Eri, Kal KaK@v tic dnaOrc. CF ibid. 166, 188, 198-200 [III,34], 
2.14 [III,35]. 
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of everything. Furthermore, they are in fact good, and for this reason, being a 
kind of the higher creatures that are closest to us, they are also the source of all 
our good. In the hymn dedicated to them Plethon enumerates all their functions. 
Some of them are responsible for the purification of humans, others ‘lead them 
up, guard or preserve them’ and still others are able to ‘make their intellect right.” 
In another passage of the Laws, apart from the purification, another function of 
daemons is ‘to cure (OeparevtiKdc)’ humans.” This is perhaps to be understood 
as making them ‘good and beautiful (kaAot KayaBot)’ since as Plethon makes 
clear in his commentary on the Magian Oracle XX, the correcting or punishing 
daemons divert humans from vice and bind them to virtue.” 


® Ibid. 214 [II1,35]: "EvOev to1 kai Hugac, ot nev Ka@aipovtec, / oi & &vdyovtes, tol bé 
povpedvtes, owlovoty, / peta pan dpBodvtes voov. 

50 Thid. 188 [IIL,34]. 

51 Thid. 200 [111,34]. 

2 On mag. 14.13-14 [on XX]: ... at KoAaotixai daipoves ... OUVEKTIKal TH dndyeLy Thc 


KAKIAC AVTOUS, TH apEeti] Eykatadovoal. 








































Chapter 11 
Nature Mortal and Human 





The Soul and the Human Situation 





Daemons are the lowest reality that do not perish and have everlasting being, 
which is Plethon’s definition of divinity. On the contrary, because of their mortal 
body, humans do not belong among the gods, even those of the third order, who 
are the lowest of all. However, for Plethon man is also partly a divine creature 
since his nature is in fact twofold, composed of body and immortal soul. In the 
Epinomis, to prove his claim, he uses an axiom he had stated before, namely, that 
actions must be analogous to essences and essences to actions.’ This is because 
man is apparently capable of actions that are animal, but also of actions that are 
close to the divine ones, namely, to contemplate being and even to acquire a 
notion of Zeus. Man is thus composed of two kinds, one animal and mortal and 
another immortal and akin to the gods.? Plethon conceives the human nature as 
‘not undefiled’, that means, as necessarily attached to the mortal body, but still 
immortal. Its attachment to mortal nature is required for ‘the completion of the 
universe’ and its ‘union’ In order that the descending ontological structure of 
Plethon’s universe be complete, there must be some ‘boundary (ue8dprov)’ and 
‘bond (advSeouoc)’ between the immortal and unmingled nature of the gods and 
perishable and mortal nature.* The universe cannot be divided or torn asunder. 
It must form one composition. Similar to the things that differ significantly 
among themselves, but at the same time are, as much as it is possible, connected 
together by some boundaries, mortal things are bound to the immortal ones 


1 Leg. 242 (111,43: Epinomis]: see Appendix VL6, below, p. 297, 

2 Ibid. 246 | 111,43: Epinomis]: see Appendix V1,6, below, pp. 297-8. CF. ibid. 248 [III,43: 
Epinomis\, Zor. Plat. 266, Or. mag. 9.2-5 [on XI], 9.16-18 [on XII], Ad quaes, 91-132. CE. 
also Benakis’ intoduction to Ad quaes., pp. 340-43. 

> Leg 138-40 [I11,34]: Kod 54 Siboite Kai Hpiv, ob¢ obK aKNpatov ev, aOdvatov 6 
Suwe eiAnydrac odor, Kai tH Ovnta téws tHde evdcdrKate, tie tod mavrde MANpPMaews EveKa 
Koi ux edappoortac, va f tt Kal toivde ad totv poipaiv dupoiv pePdpiov TE Kal obvoeopos, 
tic 0" Huerépac tig dBavérov te tabtng Kal mipnav aKnpatov, Kal aD Tic EMUKIpoV TE THOOE 
Kal Ovytic, uy od mé&vv tor dnd Tob Ovytod tobtov KpatetoBan. Cf. 142-6, 182-4, 194-6 
[111,34], 250 [1I1,43: Epinomis|, Zor. Plat. 266, Or. mag. 9.5-10 [on XI], Deel. brev. 21.15-18, 
Ad quaes. 128-32, Contra Schol. XXV11456.24-458.8. CE. also Matula 2003, Tambrun 2006, 
pp. 221-40. 
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by the boundary located in man. Plethon then argues that if they were united 
permanently the mortal part of the human being would be immortalized because 
of the continuous contact with its immortal part and man would no longer play 
the role of the common boundary, necessary for the completion of the universe. 
Furthermore, both these natures cannot be connected just once and then released 
for the rest of time. This is because the boundary between immortal and mortal 
things would thus exist only at one moment and not forever. It would not unite 
these two parts of the universe permanently, which is necessary for its perfection. 
The union would cease with the death of the body. According to Plethon, we have 
to conclude that the immortal nature is in part connected to the mortal one, and 
in part, when the mortal body is destroyed, exists by itself and lives apart. This 
happens forever in infinite time.‘ 

As is also apparent from the vocabulary employed by Plethon, the position 
of man is similar to that of the Sun, which is also a boundary (époc) and bond 
(obvSeopoc) of the intelligible order and the sensible world, In an important 
passage from the Epinomis Plethon discusses the problem of the duration 
of the soul in connection with the duration of the whole cosmos, which is, 
according to him, everlasting and has no beginning in time. The soul, having the 
specific function of the boundary between the mortal and immortal part of the 
cosmos, must be, first, also everlasting and, second, it must undergo successive 
reincarnations in order not to remain either permanently connected to the 
body or altogether disconnected from it. This is exactly how the human soul 
contributes to the unity and harmony of the whole cosmos.’ 

Plethon explains in more detail in his commentary on the Magian Oracle 
XIV how such a union of mortal and immortal nature is possible. According 


* Leg 250-52 [I11,43: Epinomis): “iva wey yap RAfpés te 7] TO Mav Kai RavteAéc, Fk Te 
aGavatov Kai Ovnrod abro eet ovveotdvat, iva un} Steori}Ky abrd abroo, Linde dteomaapevov Hh, 
GAN é¢ Ev tt tq) Overt obormpa ovvEattKN, ‘Qc yap Eorw Arta rv ev avt@ ob ouiKpd® aAAnAotc 
Siapopwv peBopiors ticiv ék rv évovrwy cvvnpudadn, obtw Kal dOavearorg te Ovnrd tH Kare 
tov avOpwnoy tobrov peOopiw cvvedéOn. El nev obv 1 adrod dBavdtw td Ovntov dei ovvijy, 
Kav auro &Bdvatov anépatvev, Ex Tic mpdc To AOdvarov cel ovvovoiag dnaBavariCéuevov, 
Kal OUKET dv dBaverou te poipac peOdprov Kal Ovntiic, dmep Fer, 6 &vOpwrog rv, GAAd toc 
aBavarorg dv GAws ovvereraxto, Eite Kal &naé rd a8dvarov rH Gvara QptAnKoc, Tov Aoutdov 
dnavta xpovov anrjAAakto abtod, Oye’ av kal obrw 1d dOaverwv te Kal Ovintayv pEbdpiov 
cimag yeyovos, ovK dei pev Sv peOdprov, 005’ del Ovntd abavetor guvapudtrov, dAAd arog 
YE OVYNPLOKGG, Kal Erneta GbY TH avtOD Tob Bvytod dmakAayA Kal TAUTHY av THY kpLoviay 
Aghuxdc, KareAeinero dpa nap pépoc pév t@ Ovnra 1d dBdvatov Kowwvely, mapa O& LEpoc, 
tovtou ye anodAvpévou, Kad’ abrd te Excorore ylyveoOat, Karl Civ xwpic, Kai todto obtw Tdv 
del Xwpetv Kai anteipov xpovov. Cf. Zor: Plat. 266. 

> Leg. 258-60 [IIL43: Epinomis]; c£. Zor. Plat. 266, Contra Schol. XXV 442 ,20-444,27. 
Cf. also Bargeliotes 1979. 
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to him, the Pythagoreans and the Platonists believe that the human soul is 
neither an essence entirely separated from all body nor entirely unseparated, but 
partly separated and partly unseparated. This means that the soul is potentially 
separated from the body, bur actually always unseparated. Plethon now describes 
briefly the basic division on which his metaphysics is based. ihe Pythagoreans 
and Platonists distinguish three kinds of being: the first is entirely separated 
from matter and identical with the supracelestial intellects. The second is entirely 
unseparated because it does not have the essence that subsists by itself, but is 
dependent on matter and therefore disperses and perishes together with it. In 
contrast to intellects, this kind is non-rational. Finally, the third kind is located 
between the previous two; it is the rational soul. Its intermediate position is due 
to its specific nature. It differs from the supracelestial intellects by its permanent 
connection with matter and from the non-rational kind by the fact that it is not 
dependent on it, but in this case matter is permanently dependent on the soul. 
Plethon next claims that the soul subsists potentially by itself and, like the 
supracelestial intellects, it is ‘indivisible (apepyc); that is, without parts. At the 
same time it is akin to supracelestial intellects because it is also capable of attaining 
‘the knowledge and contemplation of being’ up to the highest God himself and 
for this reason we may assume that it is indestructible.’ It is thus said to be the 
immediate (mpooexrc) creature of the highest Form of the intelligible order.’ 
The common feature of both the soul and the supracelestial order is naturally 
intellect that enables us to know the Forms and, as participated (ueSeKtdc), it is 
present in the souls. As we know from the discussion of Magian Oracle XXV ITs 
the knowledge of the highest god, who is supremely and perfectly one, is possible 


1 9 
thanks to the flower of the intellect, the most supreme and united part of us. 


6 Or. mag. 10.4-15 [on XIV]: 01 nepi te Mu8aydpav ko pNaraye cog! ay poxnv ov 
NAVIN TIVE XWPLOTHV Obsiav Navtds aWAtOG vouiCovat, Ov pEV dy, ov d ee evn Bx glory, 
GAAG TH pEev xwplotty, TH 8 &xWpiotow TA pEv Suvdpel omOv Xwplorny, Tt 8’ Epyw cel 
dywpiotov T1HEpevor. Tpittov yap obv To outa Eldav Ee vegt YEVOS, TO Hey raven nantarey 
BAN, tobs voids Sr] tovs VNEPOUPAVioUG TO 9’ AXWPLOTOV TOVTH, OV ay YE ovolav Ka fae 
bpeotnkviay Exov, KAAG tig UANs 51) E€nuEvny, KaKeivy TO) gi: PRP ISE Oa AvonEvn 
mote ovokedavvbuevov te Kal dTOAAUpEVOVY, Kal TOOT’ Elva TO ao on es SOUnaN: Apu 
Sé petaéd tovtow Eidos, trv puxnv tiBevtar THY AoylKTY noe aa voov et eae 
Siapépovoav tH dei BAN ovvetvar tov 8’ dAdyou Eldouc, TH EN aUTNY THS bAns €EAp8ai, GAAG 
robvavtiov, tiv DANV Eavutiis cel Exerv EEnupevny, ovotav. — 

7 Tbid. 1015-20 [on XIV]: adtiyy iSiav Eats Kai Kad’ abtryv Th YE Suvetper EXOVOV 
HpEotKViay, KpEpf] TE Kal abTIV KATE TOvS vos TOUG UmenonpavieNG, olen oven ee 
ta Epya drod{Swot, THV avTOV, WvTEP Ka&KEiVvOL, EPURTOHEVT Kol AUTH, wi TOV Svtwv on 
yvMoEews kal Vewpiac, &xpi Kai adtTOD Tod dvuwtatw GEob, Kai 14 Toto dvwAEVpov. 

8 Ibid. 9.2—4 [on XI], 9.14-18 [ad XII]. 

” See above, pp. 76-7. 
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As we have already mentioned, the soul thus conceived is permanently 
connected with the aethereal body as to its vehicle.” This is a doctrine elaborated in 
various forms by the Neoplatonists."! According to Plethon, the soul immortalizes 
the aethereal body through immediate contact. The vehicle itself is without soul, 
but is ensouled by another, non-rational, kind of the soul. The Pythagoreans and 
Platonists call this kind of soul an image of the rational soul, which is ‘adorned’ 
with imagination and perception. This kind of soul thus ‘sees and hears altogether 
as a whole, being responsible for every perception. Other non-rational faculties 
that are related to these two are also located in it. Plethon, however, claims 
that because imagination is the most eminent capacity of the aethereal body, it 
is through it that the non-rational soul is permanently connected to the whole 
aethereal body. At a certain moment the human soul is connected through this 
body also to mortal nature. It happens during conception when the aethereal 
body as a whole is connected to the whole life spirit of the embryo. They might 
be interwoven because of their mutual kinship, which consists in fact that the 
aethereal body is also a kind of spirit (nvebpa).” According to Plethon’s Reply to 
Scholarios, the human soul uses ‘the fiery spirit (nvedua mup@Se_c)’ of the aethereal 
body as a middle (0 pgésov) connecting it to the body.” | 

To sum up, the human soul is divided into two parts, the rational and non- 
rational one. The non-rational one is called the image (e¥SwAov) of the rational 
soul and whereas the latter is responsible for thinking, the former is charged 
with imagination, perception and other non-rational faculties. However, in 


'” See above, p. 127. 

"Cf Dodds 1933, Sorabji 2005, pp. 221-9, and Chlup 2012, pp. 104-5. 
On mag. 10.20-11.11 [on XIV]: to1odtov obv elSoc oboav tiv Wuyry, cwyati del 
ovveivor aiSepiw, oiov dyrpati gautiic, covvanabavatiCovoav Kal adtd TH] MpOoExel Enagh, 
eivat 8’ ob 16 to1odtov adriic Synpa, &pvxov Kad’ abtd, GAN ELpox@oba1 Kai avid, tH 
etepw te Kal dAdyw woyfic eidSet, 6 57, oxic Aoyiijc eiSwAov of cool Kahovdat, Pavracia 
Te Ot] KEKOGUNLEVOV Kal aioBrjoel, GAw 51’ SAov Spdvti te Kal dkobovtt, Kal M&cav aioOnotv 
aioBavopeve@, Kai Taig GAAaIG Taig TabTAIG Enouevarg Woxii¢ SuvepEor bAdyore Sid EV obV 
THIS Kpatiotn¢ tod To1lobTov owpatog SuvépEews Pavtaciac, TV Wuyt|v tiv Aoyiy Aw 
TH TOIOUTW GEl ovvEivaL owpatt did SE Tob ToLoUTOV oWHATOS THSE mote TH OvYTG trv ye 
avOpwrivyy ovyytyveoBat, SAov SAW TH tod EuBpvov ZwirK@ nvevuat, 51d OVYYVEVEIAV TIVO 
emimAeKouévon, ate mvevpatds tivoc Kal abtod dvtoc. Cf. Decl. brev. 21.18~21, Leg. 186 
[II1,34], Contra Schol. XXV 440.15-17. 

Ibid. XXIX 474.25-30. We may also note that, as he claims in his letters to Bessarion, 
the relation of the soul to the body is for Plethon an example of ‘the participation according 
to attachment (petoyr) f Katd mpdoAnWtv)’ or ‘according to entanglement (kat’ énimAoxtyv 
Hé9eEi¢); in which a producer, a mover or generally a principle atcaches to itself the thing that 
is ordered by it (... xa’ flv 16 napcyov 7} ktvobv # SAws Kpxov mpochapbavov Eaut@ TO Og’ 
eavtob diatiWépevov). Ad Bess. 1460.11-15, II 466.1-3. See also p. 85, n.21. 
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order to be able to receive the stimuli coming from the sensible world outside 
and to manipulate spatial images in imagination, the non-rational soul must 
be naturally connected to the body. It is not, however, connected to the body 
directly, but through ‘the vehicle of the soul’ or ‘the aethereal body, made, as 
we know from the Laws, from the finest matter, that is, fire which is bright and 
fiery in the case of stars, but invisible in the case of daemons and humans. Being 
at the same time also a spirit (nvedpo), the human soul is connected with the 
life spirit we have received at the moment of our birth.’ Plethon’s solution of 
the long-lasting discussion among Neoplatonists concerning the immortality of 
the aethereal body is clearly stated:!° the soul never puts away its aethereal body, 
which is thus also everlasting. 


Table 6 The connection of human soul and body 


| 


7 [Soul Ss | Body 


1 | rational soul 


2 non-tational soul ‘aechereal body (vehicle) 


—_—__—. | 














— —t 








3 lower body 


We are unfortunately not told whether, in the division of the soul in Plethons 
commentary on the Magian Oracles, the rational soul is identical with the 
participated intellect (ue8eKxtdc voids), which is, according to the Laws, present 
in stars, daemons and humans. We may, nevertheless, assume this on the basis 
of Plethon’s commentary on the Magian Oracle XVII, which has been already 


" * € ® an 
mentioned above in connection with ‘common notions: 


14 Plethon’s theory of the relation of the soul to the body is summarized in his 
commentary on Magian Oracle XVa: Eidwhov puxiis KoAEt [sc. t6 Adytov], td eXoHEVov 0 
hoyikod KAoyov, 5 tod dyrpatos abtiic e€intal. A€yel odv, WE EoTL Kal TH sorovee Ena 
uepic cic tov dupiear] XApov: od yap dnotiPeoBat mote puxXrVv TO EXUTHG MPOOEXEG OXNH. [ The 
Oracle] calls the image of the soul the non-rational part that is dependent on the rational and 
that is attached to the vehicle. It says that “even this image has its portion in the entirely light 
place’, because the soul never puts away its adjoining vehicle’ Or. mag. XVa 2.12, 12.8—-11 [on 
XVa], trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 53 (altered). 

S Ibid.; cf. Dodds 1933, pp. 319-20, Sorabji 2005, pp. 227-8, Tambrun-Krasker 


1999, p. 43. 
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4 . 3 ci . . 

The paternal intellect’ that is, the immediate creator of the essence of the soul, 
t 3 € . 3 a . ry . 

has sown’ also ‘the symbols in the souls; or the images of the intelligible Forms, 


from which each soul always possesses the reasons of things.'® 


‘The ‘symbols in the souls, mentioned by the Oracle are thus interpreted by Plethon 
as the ‘images of the intelligible Forms.!” Thanks to the intellect participated by it, 
the human soul is therefore capable of knowing the Forms, or, as Plethon puts it, of 
‘possessing the reasons of things, in other words, of finding out the rational reasons 
that explain the nature of the world. These are also most probably the ‘common 
notions (korvai €vvouat)’ from the beginning of the Laws." 

As we have just seen, man is endowed with a rational soul serving as the 
boundary between the immortal and the mortal nature. In the Laws Plethon 
deals at length with the question of whether there are other mortal creatures that 
are also rational. If they really existed, it would obviously create a difficulty for 
him because there would be more boundaries similar to the one in humans. He 
claims that in the case of animals acting according to reason, for instance, ‘the 
government of the bees, the economy of ants or the skilful hunting of spiders’ 
we must inquire whether they act thus using their own thought (dtdvoia) or 
some thoughts higher than the human one or lower or similar. If they used some 
higher thought, it would be higher in all or more aspects than that of humans. 
Nevertheless, this does not seem to be true. If they relied on a thought that 
is worse, they would not always attach themselves exclusively to one activity, 
accomplishing it in the best possible manner, which is appropriate to the perfect 
thought and higher than the human one. If it were similar to human thought 
it would neither attach itself just to one activity nor would it be worse in most 
things than the human thought. For Plethon, it is clear that animals do not 
‘use’ their proper thought, but that of ‘the soul governing this heaven (1 tod5e 
ovpavod nyovuevn Woxr)’ and of the separated intellects (vdeo ywpiotoi) which 
preside over them from outside. ‘The world soul ‘attaches to everything here’ The 
activity of the world soul is thus responsible not only for the actions of animals 
but also of the things lacking perception, such as, for instance, the tendrils of a 
vine and a pumpkin or a magnet and the reactions of certain metals, in other 
words, the sympathetic relations within the cosmos." 
'S On mag. XXVII3.16, 16.6-9 [on XXVII]: ‘0 natpixdc vois, 6 tic tic oxic SnAady 
ovsiag mpooexns Snploupyds, obtog Taig Wuxaic évéoneipe Kal tk obuoAa, Hto1r tac TOV 
vontav eidav eikdvac, €& wv tobs tHv Svtwv Woy) Exdotny Ev Eavti} del KéKtyta Adyouc. 
Trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 52 (altered). 

“Cf. Tambrun-Krasker’s commentary ad /oc., p. 132. 
‘8 Leg. 42 [1,3], see also above, p. 59. 
Tbid. 80-82 [11,26]; cf. 122 [111,31], Contra Schol, XXX 482.7-15. 
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Plethon is obviously talking here about the relation of particular things 
that are without intellect — in contrast to stars, daemons and humans —~ to their 
corresponding separated intellects that are identical with the Forms. This relation 
is mediated through the world soul, which is therefore responsible for the actions 
of beings lacking their own proper intellect and soul. In another passage from the 
Laws Plethon places the ‘soul governing this heaven’ in the Sun, which, together 
with Cronus and other separated intellects, presides over sensible things and is 
the leader of the things that are devoid of intellect. The actions that are united 
in these Forms become distinguished in the things governed by them. Being led 
by the separated intellects and by the world soul, animals cannot do anything in 
vain. For this reason their actions are more correct than those of humans who 
use their own fallacious thought and opinion.”” However, according to Plethon’s 
conception of civil virtue (moAtteta) expounded in On Virtues, animals are 
limited in their relation to what is common and to the whole. Plants and all 
nature that lacks perception as well as a soul thus exist without a mutual relation 
among themselves, whereas animals already have a kind of social existence, the 
more perfect animals being those living in herds. Man differs from all the animals 
by his life in community, whereas the ‘higher genera’ — presumably dacmons, 
stars and Forms — live probably in even ‘a more common way than he. This is 
why man should, as much as possible, assimilate himself to them.” 

Another function of the world soul is the measurement and differentiation 
of the time of the universe. According to Plethon, in contrast to the higher 
eternal levels of reality, ‘time begins from the soul that governs this universe. 
Time is ‘primarily the entity which is always moving and which measures the 
action [of the soul]’ ‘It already goes through all the soul and the bodily nature 
and it is defined by Plethon in Platonic terms as ‘an image of eternity (eikwv 
aiGvoc).? The main character of its nature is that ‘it has always passed and 
it is not any more and at the same time it will be and it is not yet. It is thus 
‘always in the present moment and now, which, however, by becoming always 
different and different, divides time into that which passed and that which is 
to be??} In another passage Plethon defines time in a rather Aristotelian way as 


0 Leg. 120 {IT1,31]. 

41 De virt. B,11 12.1-23. 

= Ch Plato,4 77.37. 

3 Leg. 56 [1,5]: Xpovov yap dpxeo8ar yev dno puxi¢ th¢ tovde adv ryovuevys Tob 
obpavod, mpatov to del Kivytov abtf petpobvter thc MpaEws xwpeiv O' ron dia mé&ons Wuxtic 
te Kal owudtwv Pvoews, cikdva ai@vog yeyovorta, ov TO LEV del olxeTat TE KQL OUKETL EOTI, 
to Sé péAAet te Et1 Kai obmw Eotiv, got 0’ Ev AKapel cei te Kal vOv, 5 Sr, GAAO Kal GAAO cel 
ylyvopevov, tov te oixduevov Kai péAAovta d10piler xpdvov. Cf. Add. 119v.18-22, below, 
prods: 


| 
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‘the measure of the motion (ktvjoews ... uetpov);4 but this only completes the 
aforementioned definition. Time is thus the motion derived from the world soul 
and, permeating the whole universe, it is, similarly to it, also without beginning 
and end, being differentiated by periodical motions of the heavenly bodies.” 


Fate and Freedom 


The philosophy of Plethon is notoriously famous for its determinism.” In section 
VIII of his Differences, two axioms are stated, which are said to be presupposed 
by those who think that everything is determined and ‘occurs necessarily’ 
According to the first one, ‘whatever occurs must necessarily do so from some 
cause’ and, according to the second, ‘every cause must produce whatever effect it 
may have in both a necessary and determinate way’. Plethon claims that in order 
to avoid the consequences that follow from these two axioms and that lead to the 
assumption of the universal determinism, Aristotle decided not to accept the first 
axiom, because he needed the second one ‘when speaking about the everlasting 
motion. According to Aristotle, there are things that occur without any cause. 
His rejection of the first axiom is contrary to what is otherwise accepted by ‘all 
wise men and laymen’ In Plethon’s eyes this rejection clearly leads to atheism, 
since ‘in accepting this [first] axiom, men are adopting the first and readiest of all 
beliefs in the deity’ This is because they attempt to explain everything that has 
no visible cause by the existence of the divine. Plethon also tries to show that the 
denial of the first axiom contradicts what Aristotle says elsewhere.” 

A similar conception of determinism is presented in the Laws. Plethon says 
at its beginning that the book comprises ethics according to the Stoics,”* having 


24 Leg. 48 [1,5]; Aristotle, Phys. 1V,11-12 220a24-26, 220b32-221al. 

Add. 120.9-23, below, pp. 313-14. 

76 See Masai 1956, pp. 186-200, Bargeliotes 1975, Arabatzis 2005. 

” De diff’ VII 332.24-334.4: .. tv & dvaynne dnavta tiWepévwv yiyveoBar éx 
dvoiv avTO aGiwudtot derkvoval TEl|pWHEVWV, EVO HEV TOD dav TO ylyvéuEVoV Ur’ aitiou 
TIVOG dvayKaiov dv eivor yiyveoBa1, Etépov Sé tod Sav aitiov 6 ti dv Spwn a&vaywn té Kor 
WPLOMEVWG avTO Spa, ‘ApiototéAns ovvopav thv dvaéyKnv tod tovtorw Keiuévow dmavto 
éf avadyxns yiyveo8at ovunepatvesbar, tva pr] tovtm ovyywprion, Odtepov tic dvtipdcewc 
HOplov AapPavwv we 51 Eunedov, Kai 11Oeic civa Zotty & ta yryvopevwv Kat ov e dvayKnc 
VIYVOHEVa, Kata Batepou totv d€iwpdtor xwpei, kai TO péev &rav aitiov 6 t1&v Spon aveyn té 
Kal WPLOPEVWS AUTO Spav, OK dvarpel. "HSN yap abTH POdoas adtdc KataKexpNtat ev Toic nEpi 
aidtov Kivrjoews Adyoig. Trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 203 (altered); cf. Contra Schol. XXX 
488.10—-16, XX XI 492.10—498.25. For the references to the respective writings by Aristotle 
see Woodhouse 1986, pp. 203~4, nn.62—9, based on Lagarde 1976. 

% Leg 2; cf. Ad Bess, 1462.11-13, 23-7. 
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evidently the famous Stoic doctrine of fate in mind. The main exposition of 
this doctrine, which is in fact a natural outcome of the refutation of the third 
type of atheism mentioned at its beginning, is to be found in chapter 6 of book 
II entitled ‘On Fate (Mepi eipappévnyc), a text that very probably circulated 
separately and was by far the most copied part of the Laws.” 

Plethon provides here a series of arguments in support of determinism, 
beginning with the question of whether all future events are determined and 
fixed by fate, or whether there are some that are not determined and proceed 
indeterminately and randomly by chance. Plethon’s answer is that everything 
must be determined because of the two reasons that are basically the same as the 
two axioms he proposes in the Differences. If something were not determined, it 
would be either without a cause or its effect would not be produced by a cause 
in a determinate and necessary way, both of which are impossible. It would 
be even more impossible if somebody claimed that the gods can change their 
decision about future events and would accomplish something different than 
they previously intended either because they have been moved by human prayers 
or gifts, or because they have been affected in some other way. ‘This is naturally 
the third type of atheism described at the beginning of the Laws. Furthermore, 
as in the Differences, Plethon claims that rejection of the two reasons on which 
the determinism is based leads to atheism. Those who refuse to accept necessity 
and fate in future events risk two things. They are either forced to deny entirely 
that the gods exert providence on ‘things here’ or to admit that the gods are the 
cause of the things that are worse and not the best possible. This is because the 
things decided by them later are worse than those decided earlier. 

Plethon considers these two ways of denying fate impossible for many reasons. 
In his theology all future events are eternally fixed by fate and ordered as much as 
possible, ‘being ordered and determined under Zeus, the one king of everything. 


29 See Alexandre 1858, pp. xc—xci, with n.3, Masai 1956, p. 396, n.1, Woodhouse 1986, 
p. 318. 

30 Leg. 64-6 [II,6]: Tdtepa Sé Hpiorat te kai elpaptot &navta th WéAAOVTOr, FH EOTLY G ove 
Uiprotar abtav, AN doplotus te SF Kai &taKtws xopei, Kal OUTS OTC &v tOxo1; AnAadr OT1 
Sprotar &navta. Ei yep Stiodv ody WplopEvwg ylyvolto TAY ytyVOHEVUV, NTOL dvEv TOO aitiou 
yeyovoc gota, kat Ti Zota1 THV ylyVoLEVwV TH yeveot Avev aittov EOXNKOG 1] OVX WPLOHEV WG 
abté, obSs obv avdyKn TO altiov dmepyéoetar, Kat tr gotat THv aitiwv, OvK avayKn, ov’ 
wpropévwc SeSpaxdc tr dv dv Spur otv ovdétepa duvard. MoAv 8 Ett waAAov advvatov, Ei TOUG 
Beovc tic Aéyot petabdAAEoBat te mepi ta o—piow bnép Td PEAASVTWY EYVWoLEVA, KOL ETED’ 
&rra, map’ & éugAAnoav drotedeiy, cite On’ dvOpwnwv Aitais Ff trot Soporc TA PATEIBOPHEVOUG, 
cite 51) kal Adu yé moc dtd m&oxovtac. KivSuvetovar yap oi trv TMEpi THV EDOHEVWV avayKny 
te Karl cipappevyv dvarpovvtes, ff Kal th¢ Mpovoiag GAws tév tHde ExParAet tov Beous, Ff Kal 
TV TOV XElpdvwv abtoic aitiav dvti tHV Ex TOV SvvaTav PEATiotwV NEPLONTELV, Gun Xervov 
Sv, pr} ov Odrepa det, Hro1 Ta MPStEpov Ti BotEepov avTois EyvwopEeva, XElpw THV ETEPWV ELVAL 
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Zeus is the only one who is not determined by anything else since everything 
that is determined is determined by its own cause and there is not any higher 
cause than he. Zeus, being the first principle of all, is thus greater than anything 
else and remains always in the same state. As the first principle, Zeus is identical 
with the ‘the highest necessity’ that is itself by itself and ‘by nothing else’ This 
is because necessity is better than non-necessity and for this reason the greatest 
necessity must be attributed to the one, who is the supremely good. “This same 
thing, that is most probably the necessity, is then communicated secondarily to 
the things that follow immediately after Zeus, and thus everything, without any 
exception, is determined by the first principle which is the cause of all. 

Another reason why future events must be determined is that otherwise 
they could not be known in advance, not only by humans, but also by any god, 
because there cannot be knowledge of anything which is entirely indeterminate 
and about which it is not possible to determine truly whether it is to be or not. 
In fact, the gods know future events because they determine them and they 
are always present in them as their cause, even before they happen. They are 
therefore not only the causes of future events, but have also perfect knowledge 
of them, determining them fully in advance. Plethon further comments that the 
gods reveal the future to some humans, who then sometimes try to avoid their 
fate, but the gods, knowing and ordering all, foresee even this so that human 
attempts to avoid one’s lot only support the universal necessity.” 

Plethon’s universal determinism is possible because of his conception of 
the generation of matter in the sensible world. Matter is not an independent 
or semi-independent principle but is derived directly from its intelligible Form, 
Hera. In this type of metaphysics, causality, descending from the first principle 
down to the lower levels of being, establishes a universal determinism in which 
everything has its specific cause hence, the supremely good creator is thus not 


hindered by anything else in producing a world that is the best possible.” 
*" Thid. 66-8 [IL6]: ‘AAA& tobtow ye éxdtepa TOAAayA dSbvata, Kal ta péAAOvTEA 
dmavta eipaptai te €& aidvog ai tétaKta, Wo Svvatov adroic, We’ Evi tv névtwv Baotret 
Alt tattOpevd te kal opiGopeva. “Os ei kai pr Wpiotat udvos TMV Mdvtwv, obKEr’ Svtoc tod 
Kai TOOTOV Oplodvtos (UO yap THV EavTov aitiwv dnavt’ dv dptfecBa tk dpiZopeva), Suwe 
KpEITTWV Ov TH} ote wptoOan, pEéver TE dei Kal Kata to adTA WoatTWC, Kal TI YEYiotHY TACHV 
avayKny kai Kpatiotny, avtyv br’ adtiv obcav avéykny, ob 51’ obdév Etepov, abtéc EotIV 
O KEKTIHEVOG, WE THV TE dvayKnv tig ObK avayKns dLEtvW oboay, Kal adTa Tv peyfotny 
aVvayKav, dKpws &ya8G@ Svti, paAASV Tor MpoorjKovoav. Kai Toic ye MpocEY@o mpolobor én’ 
avtod TAUTO tobTo devtEpwe LEO’ Exvtov napéxetar oiKeta yap &v Eavt@ td dn’ advrod napcyor 
kai tadtd te dpa Kai taAAG 61’ abtov Ma&vte Spiel. 

* Ibid. 68-70 [IL6]; cf. Ad Bess. 1463.3-19. 

CE. Masai 1956, pp. 226-44, Bargeliotes 1976, pp. 120-25, Tambrun-Krasker 2002, 
pp. 320-28; see above, pp. 99-102. 
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This, however, provokes a further question discussed at length by Plethon 
in the same chapter of the Laws. One may ask, given the assumption of 
universal determinism, whether human freedom as well as divine justice are not 
undermined because the gods cannot punish the unjust, if these are such “by 
necessity’. A more specific objection then could be raised, namely, that, despite 
the general determination of everything, humans are their own masters because 
there is ‘the prudent part (td @povobv)’ in them, which rules over ‘the major 
part’ of them and which, being by its nature their best part, is also the governing 
part. However, Plethon claims that it is impossible to deny that even our prudent 
part may be determined by something else.* In his letter to Bessarion, he treats 
this problem, which he connects, once more, with Aristotle's attempt to deny 
fare, in more detail. First, he considers the possibility chat our ability to decide 
between two alternatives depends on our will (BovAnots). However, regarding 
will, there are two possibilities. It may ‘move’ without any apparent cause and 
altogether randomly, which is unacceptable for Plethon. Or, alternatively, our 
will is moved by some good, even ifit is just an apparent one; but in such a case it 
will be in fact determined by some necessity. As Plethon concludes, our will thus 
cannot be self-moved, even if it seems to be always moved either by our prudent 
part or by the good.* Like the intellects, which are ‘self-produced’, our soul, too, 
as a whole, is self-moved, moving by one of its part our remaining parts.” 


4 Leg. 70-72 [IL6]: AAW ei Tavta Gprotat, Pain ev tc, Kat opeeias) TL UN averyEne 
uetetAnge TOV Svtwv te Kal ylyvopevwy, Ek TE TOV AVOPWTWV aor if ERUELDN eo " 
Sixn éx tav Sev, TOV Hev dvOpwrwv a&vayKn, Ett’ dv mpattorey, MPATTOVEWY, he Ouse one 
adv Kupiwv Eavt@v Svtwv, obt’ dv EAevBEpwv, tav 52 OEdv Htot Tonapanay GePECTUTOOV ey Rey 
KoAdZew tov KaKouc, F ovk av Ev Sky KoAaZSvtwy, ef ye 57] dvayKn o1 ee) eKer ‘AAAa HONG 
ugv dgvOpwrous Kuptouc &v ExvtHv eivat, ob TH qu] bn’ ovdEvOC av none pana dpxeoban, unite 
tov GAAov, pit’ dv abt@v tv OEedv, GAG TH Exetv YEV TI EV EXUTOIG &PXOV, TO GPOvORN, ia b€ 
TOAD &pydpEevov: Kal Too MOAAOD tovtov Ev, Td PPOVvody TE Kat PUCEL BeAriotov apeOvA SEED OY: 
KUpiov av elvat. AUTO 5£ 57 16 Ppovodv ws OvKET’ Gv &pxoIto br’ OVdEVO, CDK AV Ein ELMELV. 

35 Ad Bess. 1 461.28-36: iSwyev SE al Smov 10 En’ dupdtepa tobto évdexopevov Kat 
éupipporov ol ‘AplototéAEl OUTOL cuvHyopobvtES adioboLV cival. ei yap EV a pores nydv 
adtd a&obow eivat, Stov Kai SoKodaw abtd tiPeoBal, | Pdvtwv TO undevoc av oo TH 
BovAnot Hpaev Kiveioda1, GAN eixh pdtny, iva dy Kai toto TO CEUVOV TH} Wx ey Heep ina 
patadtyta abtf mepiOévtes H Hv bn’ dyaBob Svtog FH Kat OLVOPEVOU THV BovAnaty aay 
SVYXWPrOWOI KivEeioOal, Wonep Tov Kal patvetal KIvoUPEVN, AvayKn ovyXw aN ewer. uy 
pev obv BovAnoty Hav obk av eivat avtoxivntov, Elye UNO TOU PPOVOEVTOS TMV Kal Taya8ob 
ALVETAL KIVOUHEVH. ; _ | 

36 [hid. 1459.18—22:... kal abtomapdywyov Eival HEPEL TO AOLTTOV EXUTOD LEPOS MApayovta, 
Sonep mov trv Woxrv abtoKtvrto eivat, weper TO Aoimov Eavtii¢ Kivovoay. aoe me EV 
TH Wuxi] Katapaiverat ff te BovANoIG adtfig Kal 4 OPEN UT tob PPOVODVTOS AVTHC one 
Ibid. I 461.36—462.2: tiv & SAnv Hpaev buxnv abtoxivitov elvan, TO pépel Eavtijg TO Aoutov 
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According to Plethon’s supplementary claim in the Laws, our prudent part is 
not an independent principle of action since it seems to ‘follow external things’ 
that is, it is apparently influenced by the stimuli coming from outside.?’ In the 
letter to Bessarion he further explains that ‘the moving part in us’ is in fact 
moved by ‘external things chat surround us. Moreover, ‘whenever it becomes 
capable of divine interpretation’, it is also not without the contact with the 
divine, which thus also exercises an influence upon it. This is all because our 
prudent part, influenced by the opinions received from outside, moves the rest 
of the soul, namely, will, desire and the passions that are connected with both of 
the latter. Other emotions enumerated by Plethon as submitting to the influence 
of the prudent part in us are joy, ‘the inner one, and not that coming through 
perception, ‘asimilar kind ofirritation, hope, fear, appetite, spirit and imagination. 
According to Plethon, these faculties are said to be ‘upon us (g@’ fpivy’ 
since they depend upon the prudent part, the highest of our parts. The prudent 
part itself depends neither upon another part of us nor upon itself.2* 

Let us now turn to the other reason why, according to Plethon’s Laws, our 
prudent part is as determined as everything else in the world. ‘Even if it is not 
affected by the same things in the same way in all the people, it is not correct to 
assume that it does not follow from things necessarily, namely, that it is not, after 
all, determined by necessity. The prudent part is in fact always affected according 
to its individual nature and, moreover, according to its training. The same impulse 
thus provokes different affections in different people according to the nature 
of their prudent part. However, this action depends in fact on the gods. As for 
training, it is dependent on the opinion that the training in virtue is a desirable 
thing. Such opinion must be present in us in advance, which means, that here, too, 
the contribution of a god is necessary since without it nobody would in fact be 
capable of acquiring it. Plethon thus concludes that people are their own masters 
insofar as their prudent part is able to rule over themselves. However, they are also 





AUTI¢ KIVEiv, H tov Kal ‘AptototéAns kEtoi ovviotacOen 16 abtoKivntov. For the self-produced 
intellects see above, p, 94. 

7 Leg. 72 [IL6]: Abt 5€ 84 16 @povoby we obkét’ dv Kpyoito br’ obSevdc, OdK dv Ein 
Eimelv. “O TPWTOV LEV Tots ECw Mpdypaot patvort’ av Enduevov. 

8 Ad Bess. 1 462.3-13: kweioban pévtor Kai abtd 10 év Hiv Kivobv bné te TOV LEwbev 
"on Nepitotapevenv NaS npaypdatwv. Kai 57 kal tod Belov, énerSav oidv te ylyvytat tij¢ Befac 
EEnynoews, pr dnoAcineoOan, Kai todr' eivai td Ppovody Hud, Sdypaoi toic EavtT@ eEwOev 
EyylyVopévoic tO Aotmov This Wuxfig Kivoby, trv Te BovANot Kai Spur Kal ta tobtov ad 
emdueva TdaOny, xapav te by trv Evdov, od tHv br aioOrcews, Kai &yavaKtnow woabtwe Kal 
ehnida kal d€0¢ Kai EmBvpiav Kai Bvpov Kai 64 mapa tabta Kal tv Pavtaciav. tadta yap 
EotlV & TO Ppovodv HEV Kiel, Kal WEN dpyet EEwWSev abtoKivobpevov. tabta kai Eg’ Hiv 
ekdAgoav ot Ltwikoi dte Eni TH Kvpiwidtw hydv Svra tH Ppovobvti. adtd 52 16 Ppovodv 
NUOV ok Ett out’ Eri Tw GAAW THv hETEpwv, ovt' abTd E—’ EavTH EotIv. 
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ruled by the gods, who determine the preconditions of their prudent behaviour. In 
other words, people are free and at the same time they are not.” 

At this moment Plethon feels the need to specify precisely what he considers 
to be freedom in these conditions, According to him, it is wrong to define 
freedom as opposed to necessity, since necessity cannot be slavery, which always 
presupposes domination. In fact it makes no sense to distinguish between slavery 
and domination when we speak of the ‘eldest’ necessity, which is identical with 
Zeus, who, being the principle of everything else, is the only necessity that is of 
itself. If slavery really were equivalent with being ruled over and freedom with 
not being determined by anything from outside, nobody would then be free, not 
only humans, but also the gods, with the sole exception of Zeus who alone rules 
and orders everything else. But if this is really so, such slavery is nothing dreadful, 
since serving the good, which is ultimately identical with Zeus, is profitable and 
pleasant even for a slave. A servant of the good does not experience anything else 
than the good. Plethon thus rejects the definition of slavery and freedom which 
defines the terms as identical with hindering or not hindering somebody from 
living as he wishes. Plethon then restates the whole problem. For him, everybody 
in fact wishes in the first place to do well and to be happy, and therefore the one 
who is doing well, is also free, whether ruled over or not, because he lives as he 
wishes. In contrast, the one who is not doing well does not live as he wishes, 
and consequently is not free. The people who do not do well are in fact in such 
a state because they have become unjust. For this reason nobody wishes to 
become unjust since it also means not to do well. The unjust become such only 
because they behave in an unjust manner unwillingly. The only person who is 
free therefore is one who is just. 

In another letter to Bessarion, while commenting on some Platonic 
passages, Plethon claims that Plato connects fate and necessity with ‘the most 
prudent soul. However, the imprudent one, too, is not exempt from necessity 
since, as Plato constantly shows, no one is willingly unjust; the unjust become 


Leg. 72-4 [I1,6]: "Enerta ei kai py woabtwe dnactv avOponoig t6 Ppovobv todto Und 
TOV AVTOV Tpaypdatwv paivetar SiatiBEpevov, ovK av SpOdig tig OiNDEIN UNd’ EF &vayxns av 
Eneo8ar avto toig Npdypaotv. AfjAov y&p Eott tobto ovpbaivov napa te tHv idtav avtod tob 
ppovobvtos Exdotote Puoiv, mapa te trv GoKNotv. Tavto yap ottobv mAEtooi EV, dia~épover 
Sé my GAANAwV Tpoonintov, > ti Spdcov, Sia~épovtd tor Kai ta Tabata é& avayKys 
dnepydoetar. Alapepetv yap av tO Ppovobv tobto EKdotoicg Kal Tv Mbol Kal THV coKNoI: 
Kal Tic LEV PUaEWwC Tobc Geods Av Kupiouc Eval, Thc 8 doKioEws tiv tod <hoKovtOC> Eivar 
SéEav, mpotépav abt@ éyyevopuévny, tv av durjxavov av eivai éyyeveoOar Stwodv, un ob GEod 
Rapactroavtoc, Kupiouc pev obv Eavtav tobc dvOpwnouc eivai Kad’ Scov mov &pxovol avtay, 
Kav apydpevor Gpywov: éAevOEpouc Sé eivat té mwe Kai pr civar. Cf. Ad Bess, 1 462.13-21, 
462.21-463.3. 

Leg 74-6 [IL6]. 
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such because they err. If they err unwillingly, chis must be then caused by some 
necessity. Plethon then distinguishes between two senses in which the necessity 
may be understood. In the first, it means ‘everything that cannot be otherwise’: 
in the second, more specific sense, it designates force. It would, nonetheless, be 
wrong to deny ‘the liberation’ of the soul from the latter type of necessity as well 
as from ‘more divine’ one, which is in our own willingand intellect, Rather ‘much 
prior good, with necessity which it directs, directs also the soul being the highest 
and most active of all causes. According to Plethon, those who reject all necessity 
do not see that they make the good feeble and have the soul behave randomly, 
since they think that when the soul senses good which seems better than other 
things, ‘it will choose everything else’ rather than what seems better’ Plethon 
thus argues that the soul always decides for the alternative that appears to be the 
best or the most profitable for it and for this reason necessity is always implied in 


the human conduct. This necessity is, nonetheless, ultimately determined by the 


good itself so that the decisions made by humans prove, in the end, to be always 
the best and most profitable for them. Those who err in their moral conduct are 
unjust because, according to Plethon, they are ‘not doin g well. This may well be 
understood in the sense that they have turned away from the good under the 
influence of some other cause that is only seemingly good. 

In the remaining part of this chapter of the Laws, Plechon explains that if 
the gods punish some people, they only want to correct their errors. However, 
man is unable not to err because he is composed of a divine and a perishable 
nature. Sometimes he is led by the divine part in him to assimilation with what 
he is akin, in which case he does well and is blessed. In contrast, at some other 
times, he is pulled down by the mortal part and does not do well any more. 
The gods attempt to help such a person by correcting him, sometimes even by 
punishments. Plethon compares this punishment to a bitter medicine that is 
applied during an illness of the body since, here too, the main aim is to make 
people to do better and ‘to participate in freedom instead of slavery. This is 
done for the person’s good. We have seen that those who are responsible 
for correcting people are daemons.? However, Plethon never excludes the 
possibility chat just punishment arises from the very circumstances determined 


by fate and directed by the gods. 


‘lV Ad Bess. I 466.8—467.3. 
#2 Leg. 76-8 [IL6]. 
43 See above, pp. 133-5. 
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Ethics, Cult and Politics 


The problems just described are naturally closely related to ethics, Plethon 
developed his moral philosophy most systematically in a short separate treatise 
On Virtues.“ Nevertheless, its content is close to the theories appearing as a 
part of the philosophia perennis in the Laws and other treatises of Plethon’s. At 
the beginning of Ox Virtues virtue is defined as ‘the disposition according to 
which we are good. However, as Plethon immediately adds, in reality the only 
one who is good is God and people become good only by following him as 
much as it is possible for human being. Plethon then proceeds to classify virtues 
according to their main functions in human life. Man may be conceived, first, 
as existing himself by himself and as such he is defined as a rational animal, 
whose main characteristic is prudence. Second, in the relation ‘to the other’ 
that is, ‘to the different things, his behaviour is regulated by justice. Over 
what belongs to man himself ~ which is not what we are by ourselves, but ‘the 
worse part of us’ ~ Plethon assigns a third virtue, courage, which he associates 
with ‘violent affections’ The fourth virtue, temperance, he associates with ‘the 
voluntary affections.” 

Plethon next explains the origin as well as the character of individual virtues 
and orders them from the least to the most perfect. The lowest virtue (IV) is 
temperance. God does not in fact lack anything, being che most perfect and, 
as much as it is possible, self-sufficient. Although for man it is impossible to 
attain the perfect state, when he lacks and desires only few things, he becomes 
the most similar to God and ‘most belongs to himself Temperance is thus ‘the 
self-sufficient disposition of the soul’ which attempts to meet the demand to 


assimilate oneself to God. 

* For a detailed interpretation of this treatise see Tambrun-Krasker’s commentary 
on Or mag. For a discussion of Plethon’s ethics see also Masai 1956, pp. 245-63, Arabatzis 
2003, Tambrun-Krasker 2005. 

® De virt. A,1 1.3-16: ‘Apert got EEic Kad’ fv dyaGoi gopev. ‘AyaOdc pev 81] tH Sveti 
0 BEdc, &vOpwro1 sé ayaBoi yivopEOa Endpevor BE® Kata to duvatov dvOpwrnw. Emel Sé got 
avOpwrog TO HEV avTdS Tig KAO’ aUTOV, Td bE TPdc ETEpov, TodTO 8’ Hto1 Rpd¢ KAN dtiodv tdv 
SVTWY, tH] TPS TL THV avTOD, AEyw 41) tO xeIpov THv nap’ Hiv, Kal Todt’ ab efte mepi Bion’ Atta 
maOrj pata Exov, i mepi Exovora. ‘Hi pEv Kad’ avtdv tic Eotw 6 dvOpwros, Zot 5é Mov AoyiKdv TI 
Cov, Ppdvnolg avTa Napayivetar apetn, TO tH todde duveper oikerdtatov dnodibovca Epyov. 
"Hi be mpd Etepdv tig got1, mpds yev GAN Stiobv tHv Svrwv, Sixaiocbvy td mposiKov abt@ 
EKAOTW NHWV OmEp EoUEV TPdG ExacTov dnodidoboa, Mpdc dé TL TOV abTOD, Tepl Yev TA Biara 
T@V TAONLAatTwv Exov avdpeia, mepi SE ta Exovota cwPpocbvn, oWwv Te EkaTépw ToUToW Try 
TOD dpEivovoc TOV map’ NUIv avtoIC Npd¢ TO yEipov Exdotote dEiav. 

* Ibid. A,2 1.17-2.13: Pytéov Sé abOic 51’ dxpiPefac peAAOV epi abrov, épZauévorc 
dO Th¢ ateAcotatnye, emi SE THV TeAEwWTatHV Kata OUarv iodol TG Adyw. ‘O LEV ObV BEdc TH 
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Moreover, God is also immovable, a quality that is, again, impossible for 
humans to attain in its perfect form. The next virtue (III), courage, is therefore 
‘the disposition of the soul to be immovable by violent passions of life’ and that 
protects humans from being ‘moved’ by evil things.” 

Furthermore, each of us is first of all the work of God and is not much different, 
but ina sense relative and akin to the creator. At the same time Plethon claims that 
we are only a particle of some other parts that are larger than us and that constitute 
this universal whole, which is composed as one from many and in which each 
place is filled in such a way to be profitable for both, the particle and the whole. 
For this reason we may not leave the place assigned to us by God and must remain 
in it, as much as it is possible. From these considerations Plethon derives also his 
claim that each particle must be in an agreement with what it is the particle of, 
and not in disagreement, in order to behave according to nature and do well. And 
because everybody is a member of a family, community, city, nation or a part of 
this universe in general, he must give what is due to his neighbours and to God as 
well. The next virtue (I), justice, is thus ‘the disposition of soul, which maintains 
what is due to each of us, according to what we are, in relation to everybody. 

Finally, because man is by himself ‘a reasonable animal’ one of his main tasks 
is to contemplate each existing thing and the mutual relations among things. 
Thus the most perfect virtue (I) is prudence, the disposition by which the soul 
contemplates how real being exists,” presumably the intelligible Forms or, as it is 





Ovti daveriderc, teAewratds te dv Kai we oidv te pdAlota adbtdpxnc, GvOownov Sé dvemded 
HEV yeveoOar navrdnacw dpyrxavov, ghattévwv pEevto1 kal tAcévwv Sedpevov 51’ dpetriv te 
Kal Kaktav gotwv evpeiv, EAaxfotwv uev odv dedpevos, be@ te Spoidtata oye, Kal Kpdtiota 
avtog avtob, nAcévwv S€ yivopEvoc éeniderjc, BEG te Xvopoldtata Kai xeiptota foyer. Kai Zott 
CWPPOOLVK TOUTO dr TO Hdplov apetiic, Eig puxtic adtdpKne én’ EAaxtotorc toic Mpdc tov Biov 
AVAYKALOLC ... . 

*”  Tbid. A,2 2.14-22: ‘AAAk &1 Kal dxivytoc 6 Bedc. "AVOpwnov 5é mpdc usv ndveo 
dkivitw<s ExXetv, oV8’ oidv te ote dyaOdv, OvSE ydp mov Kal Tpdc Ta KaAG ObtW Sei Exel 
AKIVYATWS. ATO UEVTOL TOV KAKO dKkivytdv TE Elva... . 

Ibid. A,2 3.1-21: Enei 8’ Hdv Exaotog yéyove npHtov pev Geo Ti Epyov, ob mavu 
to AAOtplov, GAAG my oikeidv te Kai ovyyevés, Emerta pdpiov GAAwV Te NUdv pEWovev 
HEP@v todde tod mavtocg SAov tE Kal Evdc Ek TOAADY Svtoc, xwpav Hvrtvodv dnonAnpwbowv 
EKAOTAXOD, WE AV OT1 UdALOTA AUTH te Kai TH SAw EpEAAe ovvotoery, Sef SHrov unde tadtyv 
Exdotny dnoAginer trv xwpay, ev f 6 Oedg Etakev, GAN Enpéver Katk Sbvapw 16 tH xopa 
Tpoof|Kov amodiddvta, Hopiov S€ &mav OuoAoyobv te Exeivm odmep Av pdprov ein, Kat pn 
diapwvodv, Kata pvow te Kal €0 udAlor’ Gv mpdttor. Kai énef gorw av Ekaotoc yEpoc ti 
toUto pev oiKeiac, tobto 8 Etaipetac tivdc, MéAEWG, EBvouc, SAWS TovdE Tod Navtdc, dn081800¢ 
TH MPOOHKOVta EKxdotors ... Ein te &v dKo1ocbvy todo 1d pdpiov dpettic, EEic uyiic owZovoa 
TO MPOOTKOV AVT@ Ekdotw NUOv Step Eouev, mpdc Exaotov. 

Ibid. A,2 3.22-4.5: "Enei 82 kad’ adtov &vOpwmos yéyovev odK KAAO Ti pdALote F 
Aoyikdv t1 C@ov, dSfjAov 51 Sti We Bewpdc tic oidvanep Ev navnyUpel THdE TH navel eiofKran, 
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claimed in the Reply to Scholarios, the highest God.* It is noteworthy that we can 
find a parallel for such a classification of virtues in Platos Laws.” As for Plethon, 
these four virtues are general, each of them being further divided into three 
specific ones. ‘The resulting system of virtues, all rationally deduced according to 
the principles presented above, may be systematized in the following way: 


Table 7 The system of Plethon’s virtues 


Virtue 
(cpetr}) 


general virtues 
(yevixai dpetat) 


iT. prudence ie justice IIL. courage IV. temperance 
(ppdvnorc) (Sikatoobvn) (évipeia) (cweposbvn) 
specific virtues 
(eidikai dpetat) 
1. religiousness 2. piety 7. mildness 8, liberality 
(Beoc€feia) (6o16tn¢) (tpadtns) (AcvOepidtns) 








4.understanding of nature _| 3. civil virtue 10. high spirit 9, moderation 
(@vo1kn) (moAiteia) (evwuxta) (etpidtnc) 

| 5. good counsel 6. honesty 11. nobleness 12. propriety 
(edBovAta) (ypnotétns) (yevvatdtns) (Kooptdtns) 








The excellence of specific virtues rises up from below in the following order: 
(12) propriety, (11) nobleness, (10) high spirit, (9) moderation, (8) liberality, 
(7) mildness, (6) honesty, (5) good counsel, (4) understanding of nature, (3) civil 


virtue, (2) piety and (1) religiousness.” Similar to what is claimed in the Laws 


émiokeopevoc cic Sivautv, kal Gewprjowv tt té Eott tHV Svtwv EkaoTov, Kal Tf] MOTE TPOG 
GAAnAa eye, Kai S16 ti Exacta yfyvetar THV ylyvoEevwy, Ein TE dv Kal TOTO Ppdvnjoic, TO 
Aoindy Kal teAewtatov pdpiov dpetic, 1c uytic BewpntiKr] THv Svtwv, fnEp Eotiv Ekaota. 

50 Contra Schol. XXVIII 466.5-11:... fv tod 8e06 tod dvwtdtw Sewpiav te Kai Vonorv .... 

1 Plato, Leg 1 631c—650b, XII 963a—-964b, pace Demetracopoulos 2004, pp. 41-3, 
2006, p. 296, who claims that the hierarchy of the four ‘cardinal virtues’ is derived from 
Thomas Aquinas. 

532 De virt. B,14 14.16-15.10; for the definition of individual virtues see B,1-13 
5.14-13.26. 
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in the discussion of fate, for Plethon, the right nature and a divine contribution 
is necessary in order to acquire virtue, because without them it is impossible to 
achieve anything good. Also required are understanding and knowledge, as well 
as practice and training. Plethon’s ethics is in fact highly intellectual. If we lack 
some goodness, we are imperfect. In order to acquire it, we Must, first, have an 
understanding of each virtue, that is, what is good for man, in which sense and 
how. After having gained such understanding and knowledge, we shall become 
even more perfect through practice and training. And if we make a habit of 
mingling the pleasant with the best, we may consider all three, the pleasant, the 
best and the blessed, to be the same. The most important thing is to avoid vice 
in every way. Thus, as Plethon argues against Aristotle and Scholarios, the final 
goal of ethics is the good which is altogether independent of the pleasure that 
may accompany it.” 


OK 


It was said at the beginning of this chapter that the general principles of the 
ethics presented in On Virtues are in accordance with the moral principles 
that we find in perennial philosophy. The chief and common desire that all the 
people are said to share is thus to live happily (ebSaindvwe Cv) even though 
they do not pursue it in the same way.” The main ethical precept of human 
behaviour as stated by Plethon in the Laws is the assimilation (c&cpopoiwotc) 
with or the imitation (ufynots) of the divine world and its goodness.” He goes 
even so far, following in this Platos Laws,” as to claim that humans imitate 
the eternal divine world by procreation of children, thus ensuring succession 
of human generations in the mortal world and attaining in a certain sense 
immortality, Moreover, the gods gave us the generative power and the capacity 
to cause something similar, two characteristics proper to the gods, whom we 


3 Thid. B14 14.115: Eni Sé tiv tijc dpetiig KtHolv, MPHtov pev Pboews dei Kai Geta 
uoipac, ho xwpl¢ obSE &yaBod twvog Eor TuXEtV, Enevva Adyou te Kai Emtortpng, ita pederng 
re Kai doxrjoewes. “Otov 8 dv abrav tig aroAerpOH), Tavty TE Kal Kate TOGOUTOV KAO’ GaoV av 
daroAeipOh, areAnc wdArora Zoran ... Adyou SE Kai EmtorrpNG pETAOXWV, rehewrepog av mavtwe 
Fora, wedérny te Kal doxnoww mpoodapwy, kal tO aro too EVouc Hobo TS dpiorw éykatapiéac, 
rabrov N80 te Kai diprotov Kal paKdprov dro—rivac. “Opwe pev ye Tavel TPOMW PEVKTEOV LEV 
Kakiav ... Cf De diff. V 328.5-329.8. 

54 Ibid. V 329.9-330.6; cf. Contra Schol. XXVIII 460.4-466.23. Cf. also Leg 148 
[111,34]. 

55 hid. 242 [IIL,43: Epinomis). 

56 [bid. 76 [IL 6], 144 [111,34]. 

Pianos beg. TV 721b-—c; cf. Webb 1989, p. 217. Cf. also Plato, Symp. 206c—207a. 
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-hus imitate through our procreation of children. The only difference is that 
‘mmortal gods produce immortal creations, whereas mortal beings produce, of 
course, only mortals. For Plethon, therefore marriage and sexual love are not 
shameful, but, on the contrary proper and venerable. As he claims, whether an 
activity is shameful or not depends in fact on whether it is accomplished well or 
not.® (This certainly is the reason why, as we have seen in the Address to Manuel, 
Gemistos was particularly hostile to monks who lived in celibacy and, according 
to him, did not contribute anything to the common welfare.”) On the basis 
of these considerations Plethon also argues for a prohibition of intercourse 
between parents and their children. This is because human procreation imitates 
the divine generation of the lower degrees of reality by the higher ones and, 
just as is the case in the three successive orders of the gods, successive human 
generations must also not mingle together.” 

The most eminent activity by which humans can get close to the gods 
is contemplation of what (really) exists, presumably the intelligible Forms, 
Plethon identifies the peak of contemplation with acquiring the notion of Zeus, 
who is the extreme boundary that even the gods themselves can reach. It is also 
apparently because of this contemplative ability that human beings are, at least 
ina part, like the gods and share in immortality. Furthermore, human happiness 
consists in this capacity.*' An understanding of the nature of things certainly 
leads to the acceptance of one’s destiny allotted by the gods. Those who have 
acquired this understanding neither blame the gods for anything nor wish their 
lot were different.” As Plethon states in brief in the Summary of the Doctrines of 
Zoroaster and Plato, the human souls are akin to the gods, and because of this 
kinship the good is also the proper goal of our life, our happiness being located 
in our immortal part. In his commentary on the Magian Oracle X, Plethon 
further claims that the potentiality of virtue always remains impassible and 


8 Leg 86-90 [111,14]. 
2? See above; py 19. 

6° Cf. chapter IIL15 of Plethon’s Laws, 92-118: Tlepi Bedv yeveoews da pons THIS 
mepl yovéwy exydvois ob piEews UnoOdcews. ‘On the generation of the gods, based upon 
the postulate of a prohibition of sexual intercourse between parents and children. Trans. 
Woodhouse 1986, p. 324; for the prohibition of the acts against the nature and the 
punishments for them see ibid. 86 [III,14], 124 [IIL 31]. 

Sl Tbid. 246-8 [II1,43: Epinomis]: see Appendix VI,6, below, pp. 297-8. Cf. ibid. 144 
[111,34]. 

62 Tbid. 146 [III,34]. 


63 Zor, Plat. 266-8: ... Geoic 7 vxt) HUdv oboa ovyyevrc ddvatds TE pEvEL EV OUPAVa 


t@de tov Enavta xpdvov Kail d510c, ... E18’ ws TO KAADV NIV, CiKEiws TF Mpd¢ BEOUG ovyyeveEia, 
1d MpostKov Tob Piou téAoc. Eni 5é n&oty, Ws Kai Td EVdatLoVv Hiv, Ev TH dBavaTH NHOV... Ct. 


Leg. 144 [1,34], Contra Schol. XXVII 456.24-6. 
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undetachable in us, even when its activity ceases.“ The stability of virtue is thus 
established in the immortal soul. 

However, in the same treatise we are told that we should not neglect our body 
and should take care of it. The matter of which it is composed is good, just like 
everything else created by God, who is goodness itself. If the body seems to be 
bad, it is not because of its essence, but because it holds the last place among all 
the essences and therefore participates the least in the good of them all. We are 
told more in Plethon’s commentary on Oracle II: 


Incline not downwards: below the earth lies a precipice 
that drags down beneath the sevenfold steps, below which 
is the throne of dread Necessity.” 


Plethon interprets ‘the earth’ as the mortal body. “The sevenfold steps’ are, 
according to him, fate determined by the planets, that is to say, the seven planets 
that exert (astrological) influence upon the human life. We are told that ‘under 
this fate, a dreadful and unchangeable necessity is established’: Plethon warns 
against following such a necessity because it is wholly connected with matter. 
Human beings, who are situated on the boundary of the purely material and 
psychical worlds, should always behave according to intellect, that is, according 
to their higher part. At the same time we are also invited not to neglect our lower 
part, the mortal body. However, just as is true in the Laws and the Differences, 


“Or. mag. 8.14-15 [on X]: dnaOy yap Kai dvandpAntov év Hiv Hv thc dpetiic cel 


Svvapiv bndpxeny, Kav 1] Evépyera abtijs anoPAnty 4. Cf Decl. brev. 21.11-15. 

% Or mag. 12.13-16 [on XVb], Decl. brev, 21.23-2.1, cf. On mag. 12.4-6 [on XIV], 
Leg. 246-52 [II1,43: Epinomis]. 

°° Or mag 14.2-8 [on XIX]: ... dnA@e mévta tk éx tod Be0d adbtoayabod Svtoc 
mpoeAnAv@dta xproté evan, Kai abta td KaKhc BANS PAGotHpATa, Hto1 Ta Thc BANs sEnuuyéva 
eidn. Kaxny d€ th BANv Cnotv, ov TH ovata, Mc yap av Kal Ein TH Obota KaKn, Nc ta BAaotH pata 
Xpnota kai EoBAd; GAN we Eoxatny Ev Taig ovotatc tetayuevnv Kal tod dya80b En’ EAdXIOTOV 
uetéxouvoav ... Cf. Decl. brev. 22.4-6. 

°7 Or. mag. II 1.5-7: Mndé Katw vevons, Kpnuves Kata yitc bndKeitan, / Entamdpou 
ovpwv Kata Pabuidoc, Hy Uno Servis / avayKns Opdvoc Eott. Trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 51. 

8 Tbid. 5.15-6.4 [on II]: ... yfiv 5 10 ye@Sec Kal Ovytov o@pa yi pev yap Kat ySovi, trv 
Ovytry Pvolv ... Ta Ady1a TaDTA we Ta TOAAG ONMaiver. Entanopov dé Pabutda mnoi trv EK Tv 
rAavitwv eivappevny, vo’ Hv Kat Serv tiva idpdo8a1 Kal dnapdtpertov dvéykny. Agvet obv 
tO Adytov, ET] KATW Tpd¢ TO Ovntov bn cpa dnoKAivye, o th and Tov KAavytwV Udvy We TK 
TOAAG UMOTITTOV EILAPHEVN, TOV OK EG’ NUIV UGAASv EotL KaKOSalpOVNoElc yap, Hv mpdc tToUTO 
Ohoc dnoKXivis, dtvxd@v, kat Tig BovAoEws LUMO Tic Eo AUTO TEMPWUEVIS avayKns ExcotoTE 
exrintwv. Cf. also the title of lost chapter I, 14: Mepi tv tv Entd dotépwv Suvépewv. ‘On the 
potentialities of the seven planets. Leg 10, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 322 (altered). 
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Oracle IV plainly states that humans are not capable of changing their individual 
fate.’ Rather than denying his conception of universal determinism, Plethon 
emphasizes here, once more, the importance of the rational life in contrast to 
one that is too influenced by the body. 

In the commentary on Oracle I Plethon describes the journey of the soul 
between life and death. Being immortal, it descends from ‘above, and then, 
connected with matter, ‘it serves for some time the mortal body by makingit alive 
and by ordering it as much as it is possible. Afterwards, when it departs again 
from ‘here to there’ the soul can go to one of several places — either to an entirely 
bright place or to an entirely dark place or to some place in between, partly light 
and partly dark. If the soul has come from the entirely bright place and serves 
well during its stay on earth, it will return to the same place. If it has not served 
well, it will come toa place that is worse. Plethon further explains that according 
to the Oracles, in addition to the sacred speech about religiousness, initiation 
is also needed to lead the soul upward.” In the Oracles, the task of initiation 
is said to be to bring the soul closer to the divine, symbolized by light, fire or 
thunderbolts. However, Plethon talks about initiation in a very abstract way, 
saying that it is practised by the intellect which the soul has received from ‘the 
entirely bright place’”! At the same time we are told that to those who are being 
‘initiated’ phantoms appear, ‘apparitions without any substance, not conveying 
any truth’ since they originate in our mortal body and non-rational passions, not 
yet sufficiently ordered by reason.” As we know from elsewhere, the soul should 


° Or mag IV 1.9 with Plethon’s commentary, 6.9-10. 

” Tbid. 4.11-5.13 [on I]: Oi and Zwpodotpov udyor vopifovow, Worep kai dAAO1 ovxvot, 
TV Woyryy thy dvOpuwnivyy, d6dvatov ovoav, dvwhEv te KaTLEVal, TH Ovytd tHde cwpatt 
Ontevoovoay, {tol emi Tiva XPdvov EpyacouevyV ALT, kal Cwwoovodv TE Kal KOGLNGOUGAY EK 
tov Svvatav, Kal abOic EvOEvde Exeiog Amoywpeiv, TAELOvwv 8’ Exel OvTWV TH WUXF] XWPwV, 
Kai tod pev duqipaode, tob 8’ dugikve@ods, Tv dé TIvwV PETAED ToUTwV, ETEPOP~Ad TE dr Kai 
ETEPOKVEDOV: Ad ye TOD dUPIPaos MoTE é¢ TSE TO OHA KaTEppUNKviav Thy WoT, KaAGS 
ev Ontevoacay, é¢ tov avtov xHpov abOig dvatpexetv: pn] KAAdIG SE, Ec TOS TOUTOU xElpoUG 
EvOévdev dnoywpeiv, kata Adyov tev avti Pebiwpuevwv. ... Tepdv pév obv Adyov tov TEpi THs 
OcoaeBetac not, Epyov Sé trv teAetrv. A€yel obv TO Adyiov, StI TPdG TH TeEpi Ti BeosePEtac 
Adyw, Kal TH TEAETH XPS, Mpdc tHv tic Wuxri¢ tavtHy dvaywyry. Cf. ibid. 7.9-11 [on VI], 
8.2~6 [on VII], Decl. brev. 21.10-11. 

1 Or mag. 7.9-11 [on VII], 13.5-7 [on XVII], 15.5-8 [on XXIII], 15.14-16 
[on XXIV]; cf. 5.17 [on II], 9.16 fon XII], 17.4 [on XXIX], 18.16 [on XXXII]. 

2 Tbid. 13.9-15 [on XVIII]: Efwe toig noAAoic tHv TeAOVPEVWV atveoBal KaTad TAG 
TeAetaC KUVWSy TIVa Kal GAAWC GAASKOTA TAC LOPPaS PdoLaATa. TadtT’ OdV ProI TO AdyloV, 
Ek TOV THC yiic Opuao8an KdATWV, SnAaSH TOD yewdous tobde Kai BvntoU cWYATOG, Kal Tv 
TOUTW CLVLOUTWV TABG dAdywv, oUTW bd Tob Adyou iKava> KataKkEKOoPNEVWV, EldwAn 
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not let itself be dominated by the body,” and so ‘initiation’ seems to mean a 
liberation of the soul from the domination of its body and a turning towards 
the divine with the help of reason rather than some magical or theurgical ritual. 

Plethon’s ethics is thus connected closely not only with his metaphysics 
but also with his eschatology, the latter being already very much present in 
the original Chaldaean Oracles. It is noteworthy that the terminus of this 
eschatology is assimilation with the divine, either in human (ethical) action or 
in the contemplation of reality up to the highest god. The nature of Plethon’s 
ethics is intellectual, as a rational understanding of the virtues is needed even 
for acquiring them. Also the initiation of the Magian Oracles, as interpreted 
by Plethon, is intellectual in its character. The double nature of man, however, 
brings a specific problem. If our happiness and virtue are to be placed in our 
reason, it is the rational soul that should determine our action, and not the body, 
through which the passions and stimuli from the sensible word come to us. 
This means that there is a certain ambivalence as regards our body in Plethon’s 
philosophy. Since everything created by the first principle is good, we should 
care for our body. At the same time, the body is composed of matter, which is 
the lowest of all creation, and, being less perfect than our rational part, it may 
sometimes lead us astray and thus disturb our acting according to rational ethics 
and, consequently, our relation with the divine. 


aK 


The rituals that are described by Plethon at the end of Laws are also related to 
the problems just discussed and for our purposes may be summarized briefly 
here.“ The core of his cult consists in reciting or singing somewhat artificial 
allocutions and hymns to the gods that, especially in the case of the allocutions, 
contain a rational theology rather than a poetical exaltation of the divine.” 
Moreover, Plethon gives detailed instructions on when and how to perform 
the hymns composed in metre as well as the allocutions written in prose, which 
resemble in form Julian’s Oration to the Sun King or perhaps also Plato's Timaeus. 
There is one allocution to be recited in the morning, three in the afternoon and 


TOV TOLOUTWV TH¢ Tob teAoUEVOU Woytis MaB@v, PorvopEva &vuTdotata, Kai 514 TodTO ovd’ 
cAnBEs onuaivovra obdev. Cf. Decl. brev. 22.2-4. 


Or mag. 5.19-6.4 [on IV], 12.4-6 [on XIV]. 


4 Fora thorough treatment with a discussion of Plethon’s possible sources see Anastos 


1948, pp. 252-69. 


v9 


Leg 132-228 [II,34—-5], one more allocution missing in the modern edition of the 
Laws and some mote text may be found in Add. 101.1-7, 108v.1-3, 114.2-7, 118v.21-123.17, 
below, pp. 311-18. 
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one in the evening. The proper place of the ritual as well as the proper gestures 
and utterances of a herald (iepoxfjpvé) leading the ritual are specified as well. 
The allocutions are followed by hymns to various gods. These differ according 
to whether they are performed daily, monthly or annually. Their usage at the 
proper time of day is also specified by Plethon.” 

A very interesting part of Plethon’ ritual prescription is the calendar, which 
he proposes with his usual emphasis on rationality and regularity.” The months 
and years should be fixed ‘according to nature (kat& vot), that is, in relation to 
the motion of the Moon and Sun respectively. The beginning of the year should 
be located in the winter solstice,”* the beginning of the month to the New Moon. 
Plethon then develops a calendar based on a year consisting of 12 months to 
which sometimes a thirteenth, intercalary month must be added. The months 
may have either 30 or 29 days, being called ‘full (nArjpeic)’ or ‘hollow (KoiAou)’ 
respectively. Remarkable is the fact that the months do not bear traditional names, 
neither the ancient Greek names nor Byzantine, but are just numbered.” The days 
of the month are also numbered according to the five or six sacred days which 
fall on: (1) the first day (the new moon), (2) the eighth day, (3) the fifteenth (the 
full moon), (4) the twenty-second, (5) the twenty-ninth and, in the full month, 
(6) the thirtieth day of the month. Thus, the month is also divided into four seven- 
day weeks.* Plethon associates these sacred days with the gods: (1) The first of them 
is thus dedicated to Zeus, (2) the following one to Poseidon and the Olympians, 
(3) the next one to ‘all the gods after Zeus of the second rank. (4) The fourth sacred 
day is dedicated to the Sun, Cronus and “all the gods after the Olympians, that is, 
to the Titans and the gods of the sensible order, (5) the following day to Pluto, 
‘specifically out of other gods and at the same time to remembrance of heroes and 

© Leg. 228-40 [III,36], the rest of the chapter may be found in Add. 132.5-133.4, 
below, pp. 318-19. 


” Leg. 58~60 [11,36], some more text, missing in the modern edition of the Laws, 


may be found in Add. 133.4, 133v.7-134.4, below, pp. 319-20. In the edition of the Laws 
this chapter is classified wrongly as 1,21, see Masai 1956, p. 395, n.2. Theodore Gazes had to 
have the supplementary text in Add. at his disposal as is apparent from some of his reports 
of Plethon’s calendar in Gazes, De mens. 1168B-—C, 1193D, 1197D, 1200D, 1201 A-—B, 
1208A-C, 1209C, 1213B-C, the last two passages being obviously based on the text absent 
ftom the edition, but contained in Add.; cf. Alexandre 1858, pp. xcii—xciii. 

’8  Plethon was probably influenced in this point by Plutarch, Aet. Rom. 268c—d, who 
attributes such a localization of winter solstice to Numa; cf. Anastos 1948, p. 206, Tihon’s 
commentary on Meth., pp. 179-80. 

” — Gazes criticizes Plethon for this, De mens. 1168B-C. 

*° Leg. 58-60 [IIL36], for a detailed reconstruction with a discussion of Plethon’s 
possible sources see Anastos 1948, pp. 188-252, and also Tihon’s and Mercier’s commentary 
on Meth., pp. 178-83, 235-6, 275. 
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other deceased friends and relatives of ours: (6) Finally, the sixth sacred day should 
be devoted to the self-examination and correction of our errors, deficiencies and 
faults. In the ‘hollow months’ the two last sacred days are celebrated together. In 
the first month of the year the second day is further dedicated to Hera and the 
third one to Poseidon, whereas at the end of the year there are also some other 
feasts — the third day before the end of the year is dedicated again to Pluto and the 
remembrance of the deceased.*! 

We can observe in Plethon’s calendar and its sacred days the rational and 
regular form as well as the artificiality present in the cult proposed by the Laws. 
The most important day of each month is the first one, that is, (1) the day of the 
new moon, which is dedicated to Zeus, the first principle and the highest cause 
of all. Other sacred days, according to their importance, are (3) the day of the full 
moon that is dedicated to the gods of the second order, (2) the eighth day of the 
month, when the feast of the Olympians gods is celebrated, and (4) the twenty- 
second day dedicated to the Titans and the gods of the third order. At the end of 
the monthly and annual cycle Pluto is quite understandably worshiped and the 
deceased remembered, whereas at the beginning of the year the two highest gods 
of the second order, Hera and Poseidon, each has its own sacred day, following 
the day dedicated to Zeus. 


Table 8 The religious calendar in Plethon’s Laws 





















Day Dedication to 
is Ist Heamison a 
2 | sth L "__ PBoseidomand olyaapiats _ 
“Wl i5¢h fall moon  laliehesodserihececoatonise ij 
4 22th | ae Suir ee Titans and eet of sieaharl re 
| = 


Pluto, heroes and deceased 


self-examination and correction 


Note: 6 appears in the full month only, otherwise is celebrated together with 5. 


8! Add. 133v.7-134.4; cf. 121.9-18, below, pp. 319-20, 315. 
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This disposition has obviously more to do with mathematical and 
astronomical calculations than with a religious tradition in which the sacred 
days may have originated from accidental events or customs that have nothing 
to do with a rational conception of the world. Moreover, in devising his religious 
calendar Plethon was evidently influenced by the Laws of Plato, an issue we shall 
discuss later on.®* 


KKK 


In Plethon’s writings on perennial philosophy only a little space is reserved for 
political philosophy, that is, to the question of the right constitution or concrete 
political organization of a society. This theme was not a matter he discussed 
either in his writings on Plato, Chaldaean Oracles or, more surprisingly, in his 
Laws. The introductory notice of the Laws advertises that the book contains: 


Politics on the Spartan system, but with the elimination of the excessive rigour 
which is generally unacceptable, and. with the addition of philosophy to be 
practised principally among the rulers (oi dpxovtes), this being the supreme merit 


of the Platonic politics (MAatwviKd noAitebpata).? 







Since, as it is well known, Sparta was a kind of oligarchy with two nominal kings, 
it is clear that here, too, not a monarch, but a larger class of rulers is presupposed 
who should occupy themselves with philosophy. This, as we mentioned above 
when discussing the Address to Theodore, is naturally very close to Plato's Republic 
or Laws, which seems to be the main source of inspiration here.™ 

Lost chapters 20 of book I and 6 of book III bear the titles ‘On constitution’ 
and ‘On the form of constitution’ respectively. They are otherwise the only 
references to political issues in the list of the topics treated in the Laws. The 
book itself starts with the programmatic statement: 


This text has been written about the laws and the best constitution by which mens 
minds should be guided; and by following and practising which, both privately 
and publicly, men may live the best and most excellent lives open to them, and 


also the happiest lives co the greatest possible degree.** 





82 Plato, Leg. VII 828a—d; cf. Webb 1989, p. 217, see below pp. 276-8. 

3 Leg. 2, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 322 (altered). 

84 Plato, Resp. I 369b-376d, III-IV 412b-427c; cf. O'Meara 2003, pp. 101-5. 

85 Leg. 8: Mept noditeiac, 12: Mepi tig moArtetac oxrpPatos. 

86 Thid. 16 [1,1]: TéS5e ovyyéypantot nepi vopwv te Kal nodrteiag this dptotns, f dv 
Siavoobpevor GvOpwnor Kai &tt’ dv Kol idia Kal Kows petidvtes te Kai Emitndevovtes, ws 
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Plethon uses the world ‘law’, however, in a broad sense, meaning apparently the 
right ideas about the gods and the world as well as religious and social customs.” 
These ‘laws’ have been given to humans by the gods themselves through famous 
lawgivers, who are said to be interpreters of the divine realities down here on 
earth.®* This is naturally quite far from the politics and the character of legislation 
as conceived today, but once again close to Plato.” 

Another remarkable feature of Plethon’s Laws is the apparent absence of 
political functions or functionaries in the text. None is mentioned in the list of 
topics in the chapters that follow. Hard upon the lost chapter on constitution 
(1,20) one chapter (1,22) has the title “On priests (iepeic) and their way of life.” 
These priests are supposed to preside over the rituals described in the Laws.” 
According to Plethon’s legislaticn there should be three different burial places 
clearly divided from one another. The first one should be reserved for priests, 
the second for the rest of citizens, whereas in the last the sophists who subvert 
the beliefs presented in the Laws should be burnt and buried. In the same ‘burial 
place of the impure’ should be buried those who have committed sexual crimes 
or a murder.” Leaving aside the surprising cruelty of the punishments proposed 
by Plethon — contrasting with both his public Addresses -, one may notice that 
in the Laws priests obviously have a privileged position. Their place of burial 
contrasts with that assigned to the sophists and impure, whose position in the 
society, as projected by Plethon, similarly contrasts with that of the priests. 
For this reason the priests are obviously supposed to be just and holy men. We 
may also assume that they are ‘the rulers’ who should occupy themselves with 
philosophy’, as mentioned at the beginning of the Laws.” Once more, we can 
find analogies in Plato's Laws.” 





Suvatov, dvOpwnwv KaAAoté te kal kota Pi@ev, kai é¢ doov oldvte, eddaipovéotata. Trans. 
Woodhouse 1986, p. 325 (altered). 

7 Leg 18 [1], 28 [1.2], 86 [111,14], 140, 152 [111,34], 202, 206 [111,35], Add. 132.22, 
132v.3, 17, below, pp. 318-19. 

88 Leg. 30-32 [L2], 252 [IIL,43: Epinomis]. 

89 For similar problems in the context of Plato's political philosophy as interpreted by 
the Neoplatonists see O’ Meara 2003; Plethon is briefly touched upon at pp. 203-4. 

99 Leg. 8, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 323. 

1 Leg. 230-32 [IL,36]. 

92 Thid. 124-8 [III,31]. 

93 The ‘rules (4pxovtec)’ are mentioned also at the end of the chapter in question, ibid. 
130 [IIL,31). 

4 On the priests and the legislation on burials in Plato's Law ssee VI 759a-760a, 
X 909d-e, XII 958c—-960b. 


Chapter 12 
Conclusion to Part II: Plethon’s Platonism 


Now we may gather up and connect together the diverse parts of Plethon’s 
‘perennial philosophy’ and provide a global overview of it. Plethon begins his 
philosophical quest with the question of human happiness, which is, however, 
impossible to achieve without the knowledge of the nature of man and of the 
universe of which he is necessarily a part. Plethon systematically distinguishes 
and classifies diverse possible solutions, and by refuting the Protagoreans and 
Pyrrhonean sceptics he concludes that it is possible to decide by means of reason 
among the conflicting opinions on the world, man and the right ethics. The only 
true wisdom is ‘the perennial philosophy’ advocated throughout the ages by 
various lawgivers and philosophers (as opposed to the poets and the sophists). It 
may be acquired through rational ‘common notions’ that provide access to the 
truth about reality and, through the grace of the gods, universally accessible to 
all the people. Plethon bases his version of philosophia perennis on the ‘Magian’ 
(Chaldaean) Oracles and Plato’s philosophy, which, according to him, mutually 
agree with each other and contain the same truth because the structure of the 
world described by them is the same. 

In the perennial philosophy reality is thus divided into the ‘pre-eternal’ 
first principle, the eternal intelligible order of the Platonic Forms, which are 
themselves at the same time also intellects, and the sensible world. Within the 
lowest, ontological level there is a further division between a higher, everlasting 
part, and a lower part that is mortal and created by the partial contribution of 
the everlasting heaven. Everything that is immortal and possessing permanent 
existence is conceived by Plethon as divine and at the same time as a principle 
for something else. The higher principle is always the cause and the source of 
being for everything lower, acting either directly or through other, lower entities 
which are caused by it and which are thus akin to auxiliary principles for the 
higher ones. We thus get a structure of reality in which ‘the gods of three orders’ 
are distinguished, namely, the first principle, the Forms and the heavenly bodies 
taken together with daemons. They serve as principles for the corresponding 
three different levels of reality: the first principle produces everything else and is 
directly involved in the creation of the Platonic intelligible Forms. These Forms, 
in turn, cause the existence of the sensible world, whose higher, everlasting part 
is responsible, along with the lower Forms, for the generation of its lower, mortal 
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part. [he division within the sensible world between heaven and a lower part has 
its model in the intelligible order, where the Forms are correspondingly divided 
into higher Forms capable of producing the higher part of the sensible world 
and lower Forms, which generate the lower part of the sensible world. 

When elaborating this metaphysical system that is divided into three or, 
from another point of view, four levels, Plethon faced the problem of how to 
account for the differentiation of complex reality from one source since he 
had conceived the first principle as supremely one, so united that within it no 
distinction can be distinguished. The intelligible order of the Forms thus became 
the limited plurality that is unchangeable, in contrast to the sensible world that 
changes, or in other words, it is differentiated not only by the inner relations 
among the entities contained in it, but also by processes and developments 
in time. Furthermore, the lower, mortal part of the sensible world is not only 
attached to matter, but entirely dependent on it. Since, for Plethon, matter is 
the source of infinity, the plurality of the lower part of the world is not limited, 
but undetermined, which is also the reason for the perpetual and incessant 
generation and corruption of the things within it. Plethon attempted to explain 
the degressive differentiation and pluralization of reality by a multiplication of 
the main ontological distinctions on each level of it. There is no plurality in the 
first principle, whereas in the Forms there is already a difference between their 
essence, common to them all, and their diverse attributes, which correspond to 
the diverse activities of the Forms, that is, their various abilities to act upon or to 
create something else outside them. An essence thus constitutes a Form as Form, 
that is to say, as one of the intelligible entities that are models of the things in 
our sensible world. The Form’s attribute determines what a Form is a Form of. In 
the soul located in the higher part of the sensible world and closely connected 
with time, there is a further distinction between the (active) potentiality to act 
and the activity itself. In contrast to the Forms, the activity of the soul is not 
eternal but it starts at a certain moment of time and ceases at another. Finally, in 
the body the distinction between the active potentiality to act and the passive 
potentiality to be acted upon appears. This distinction stems from matter, which 
is potentially divisible into infinity and therefore is the source of unlimited 
plurality. For this reason it also causes the things constituted of it to be mortal 
because being ontologically ‘unstable’ it cannot provide them with permanent 
existence and they thus necessarily begin and cease to exist. 

The first principle named in the Laws is Zeus who both creates and sustains 
everything else. The first principle is described by Plethon as supremely one, 
perfectly united, simple and identical with itself. As such it also transcends 
everything else and is fundamentally different from it. However, according 
to Plethon, humans can know it and unite with it through ‘the flower’ of the 
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intellect by which one can transcend rational knowledge, which, based in the 
realm of the differentiated intelligible Forms, is necessarily plural. 

The main presupposition necessary for the correct understanding of 
Plethon’s conception of the intelligible Forms is the notion that what is more 
general and universal is not ‘emptier’ in its content but, on the contrary, 
comprehends in itself ‘in the manner of unity’ everything of which it is cause 
and principle. For this reason one must postulate the world of the Platonic 
Forms parallel to the sensible world because otherwise it would not be possible 
to explain how the rational knowledge that we are capable of attaining and that 
is always general and universal could have been derived from singular sensible 
particulars. This principle must be applied not only to the relation of particulars 
to their corresponding Form, but also to the Forms themselves, among which 
the more general contain in themselves the more specific ones. While the Forms 
are differentiated by their mutual distinctions, they also constitute a united 
whole located outside space and time. This is due to their origin since the first 
principle created them by ‘dividing’ the highest of them. ‘This is the Form of 
Form, acting in accord with the differences contained ‘implicitly’ in it. Thus 
the whole intelligible order is established, in which each Form has its proper 
place and which is ‘enclosed’ because it is so perfect that no other intelligible 
entity may be added to it. The lower Forms are images of the higher ones in the 
same way that sensible particulars are images of them. Viewed in terms of the 
distinction berween their essence and attributes, all Forms are created by Zeus 
and receive their essence from him. But during creation they distribute among 
themselves their various attributes; that means, they mutually differentiate 
among themselves according to what they are models of and what is their proper 
identity. The intelligible order is thus a kind of whole in which each part or each 
Form reflects all the others in itself. This unity is further strengthened by the fact 
that each of the Forms is not only an intelligible entity, but also an intellect that 
conceives other Forms in an intellective act. 

‘There are two main ways by which the Forms may be further distinguished. 
The first is the division between the higher ones that are models of the main 
ontological characteristics of the sensible world (such as form, matter, identity, 
difference, rest, self motion, motion by different things) and everything that is 
everlasting, and the lower ones that are capable of producing only mortal things. 
Plethon identifies the former Forms with the Olympian gods and the latter with 
the Titans, the god of Tartarus. Another division that permeates both parts of 
the intelligible order, the higher as well as the lower one, is the polarization into 

‘male’ and ‘female’ Forms. The former provide the things with an attribute that is 
a kind of active and determined form; the latter, in contrast, are connected with 
undetermined and passive matter. We may also surmise that this is the reason 
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why Plethon, when expounding his philosophy, uses ancient Greek polytheistic 
mythology, in which male and female principles join together in order to 
generate something else. In this case their common offspring is identical with 
our world created at a lower ontological level than the Forms. | 

The gods of the third order, namely, the Sun and the Moon along with 
other stars and planets as well as daemons, are situated in the higher, everlasting 
part of our world. Each of these divinities has an independent soul for which 
a participated intellect is provided directly by the first principle. The matter of 
which they consist depends on this rational soul and not vice versa and. therefore 
cannot be the cause of their dissolution. The Sun is a boundary between the Forms 
and the sensible world and, in its lower part, in conjunction with other stars, it 
is responsible for the creation of mortal things, providing them with matter. The 
lower Forms (Titans) are unable to produce mortal creatures by themselves. On 
the other hand, nor can the Sun itself cannot produce mortal creatures by itself. 
Thus the contribution of the immaterial Forms is always necessary. Daemons are 
good, just like the whole cosmos, which is the best possible, and they are charged, 
besides other tasks, with correcting people. The cosmos has not been created in 
time and is thus everlasting ‘in both directions, which means that it has existed 
for an infinite time and will continue to exist for an infinite time. The mortal part 
of the cosmos is constituted of the four elements, each of which is permanent as 
a whole. Within the cosmos the world soul is active. Its motions establish time, 
and, as is true for every other soul, it is also everlasting. The main structure of 
the body of the cosmos is thus also everlasting, with only the parts and particles 
within this permanent structure, that is, the individual things dependent on the 
body, beginning and ceasing to exist because they have not a proper individual 
soul that would maintain them in existence when their bodies dissolve. 

At the point of contact of the higher and lower part of the universe Plethon 
places human nature, which is the necessary boundary and bond required by 
his whole metaphysical system. For this reason there are two Forms that are the 
models for human beings: Kore, a lower, Titanic god, who supplies the body, 
and Pluto, a higher, Olympian god, who provides the soul. Unlike the stars, 
possessing the proper knowledge, and daemons, possessing right opinion, the 
human soul is already located so low on the scale of being that it is fallible. It is 
connected to the body through the higher part of the latter, the so-called astral 
body that mingles together with the lower, non-rational part of the soul. Unlike 
the higher souls of the gods of the third order, the human body is not wholly 
dependent on the human soul, that, being at the boundary of two radically 
different natures, cannot make the human body eternal. Nevertheless, like the 
other souls, the human soul also has a ‘participated’ intellect and is co-eternal 
with the cosmos. Its intermediate position between mortal and immortal nature 
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forces it to undergo periodic reincarnations, a process required also by the fact 
chat there can only be a limited number of immortal souls which thus have to 
return again and again to make bodies alive. 

According to Plethon, the sensible world in its entirety is derived from 
the intelligible Forms that are the cause of everything in it, including even 
matter. Matter also has its corresponding Form (in fact two, one of matter in 

eneral and one of mortal matter). It is therefore not a principle that would be 
independent of the world of Forms. Necessarily, therefore, everything has its 
cause in the intelligible order. Furthermore, everything is wholly determined by 
the intelligible order. For Plethon, only the first principle is thus free and for 
this reason there is no room for man’s free will. He claims, however, that human 
freedom consists in being in accord with the world, created as the best possible, 
and even though our potentiality to act virtuously is also dependent on whether 
we are given this ability by the gods or not, this does not mean that we should 
not be in agreement with their will if we are able to know it. When Plethon 
deduces and classifies rationally human virtues, the highest good for him is the 
imitation of the divine order (including a rather peculiar idea of imitating the 
Forms through procreation of children) and the contemplation of it with the 
first principle at its summit; upon this good the fate of an individual man after 
death depends. The knowledge of the structure of reality, along with the rational 
ethics based on it (including the proper rituals), thus enables Plethon to decide 
between the alternatives which he proposed at the beginning of the Laws and 
with which his quest for che human happiness began.’ 


It is apparent that Plethon’s philosophy presupposes a very concise metaphysical 
system that, despite its peculiar theology, is rational in its general character and 
cannot be treated as mere religious or mythological thought in the traditional 
sense. Paul Oskar Kristeller came to the same conclusion: 


We may note in Plethon’s Platonism a strongly rationalistic character and the 
apparent absence of that mystical or spiritualistic element that is so prominent 
and central in the thought of the ancient Neoplatonists and of many Renaissance 


Platonists.” 


' See above, pp. 49-53. 
> Kristeller 1972p: 98. 
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It is often claimed — including by Kristeller in the same passage — that Plethon was 
heavily influenced by Proclus.? This suggestion was already made by Scholarios, 
who accused Plethon of deliberately not mentioning this main inspirer of his 
philosophy in the list of great philosophers at the beginning of the Laws (that 
is, the Seven Sages, Pythagoras, Parmenides, Timaeus of Locri, Plato, Plutarch, 
Plotinus, Porphyry and Iamblichus). For Scholarios the situation is clear: it is 
Proclus from whom Plethon derived his own doctrine of the plurality of the 
gods and ‘the generations, orders, differences and activities in this universe, of 
the human souls... and stars... According to Scholarios, Plethon tried to conceal 
this source of his philosophy, but it is nevertheless easy to detect it.* This claim of 
Scholarios is simply absurd. Plethon’s Laws was not apparently a book that was 
written for a wide public and there is no sense in trying to conceal something 
in a text that is itself esoteric. Furthermore, the polytheism contained in it was 
in itself enough or even more likely to raise the suspicion of a Byzantine reader 
than a marginal mention of Proclus. However, this Neoplatonic philosopher had 
a very bad reputation in Byzantium and it is obvious that by mentioning him 
Scholarios attempts to discredit the author of the Laws.’ Although he might 
have been really convinced that this was the real source of the teaching contained 
in the philosophy of Plethon’s book, we should not rely on him, being as he was 
Plethon’s main philosophical opponent, and someone who obviously did not 
study his philosophy in depth and did not know it thoroughly. In contrast, there 
is no apparent reason why we should not take the list of the philosophers at the 
beginning of the Laws seriously. 

In fact, even though it is possible to observe some similarities between the 
philosophy of Proclus and Plethon’s perennial philosophy, the divergences 
are more significant. There are thus apparent differences as regards concrete 
doctrines — for instance, that of the vehicle of the soulé or the origin of matter.’ 
Plethon, following Plato, is critical of the ancient Greek poets and their depiction 


* Alexandre 1858, pp. lxxx—lxxxi, n.2, Anastos 1948, pp. 289-99, Kristeller 1972, 
p. 97, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 72-7, Hankins 1991, p. 200. 

* Scholarios, Ad Jos. 153.22-34: ... tic dyvoei tac HpéxAov npaypatetac, c& Ov abtdc te 
To1abTa EonEpHOASyroEV; Kattol Eig HEV TAwtivov Kai Mop@upiov Kal TéuPAtyov dvagégpet trv 
ovyypagry, ag’ wv dAtya 7] Ovdév npooErgel, IpdKAov Sé Tov aitiwratov abr th¢ toLabtN|C 
PPOVYJGEWS clWNd, ovd’ avéxetar Seikvoval, Sti Ex tHv Exetvov BiPAiwv pGAAOV mévta 
ouviyayey, oi¢ ovdEv éottv GAAO mpoéaic f mEpi mANOouc BEdiv Kal yevéoewc Kal tdEewc Kal 
diapopac Kai évepyetag év TH mavti THSdE Kai dvOpwnivwv Pod ... Kal KoTpwv ... . 

> For the general Byzantine opinion of Proclus see Parry 2006. 

6 See Nikolaou 1982. 

See Tambrun-Krasker 2002, pp. 320-28; for the comparison of Proclus’ and Plethon’s 
philosophy see ibid., pp. 310-30, and 2006, pp. 153-68. 
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of the gods, whereas Proclus, defending the traditional polytheism, attempts 
ro reconcile Plato’s philosophy with Homer, Hesiod and other poets who are 
criticized in the Republic. For Plethon, the poetic account of the gods, including 
even Plato’s own myths, is not in any way a higher revelation, but, on the contrary, 
an imprecise or false conception of the divine that must be corrected by rational 
thought. He also does not seem to have the slightest interest in theurgy although 
he commented on the Chaldaean Oracles, which are the main source of Proclus 
theurgical practice.’ Plethon’s explanation of the Oracles is always philosophical 
rather than mystical, religious or theurgical. Alchough we know that Plethon was 
interested in some of Proclus’ works, there are only few similarities between those 
and the ones he composed; again their main purpose was not theurgy, but simply 
the exaltation of the divine." It may be also argued that Plethon was inspired. by 
Proclus in his attempt to identify the gods of the ancient Greek religion with 
metaphysical principles. However, Proclus identifies the ancient gods primarily 
with the henads, not with the Forms as Plethon does, although one might object 
that in Proclus, too, the gods are secondarily identified with the lesser aspects 
of reality, including the Forms. Proclus also does not call the first principle after 
any of the ancient gods, whereas, for Plethon, it is Zeus. Thus despite certain 
similarities and a common attempt to construe a systematic rational theology 
in which principal aspects of reality are identified wich different gods, their 
pantheons are, after all, also different.'! — 
Finally, the structure of reality in Plethon’s philosophy is far less diversified 
than in Proclus! who, by postulating subtle distinctions between the multiple 
levels of his hierarchical metaphysics, became a kind of forerunner of medieval 
scholasticism. Furthermore, a more complex metaphysics than that of Plethon 
may be found also in Plotinus. A conscious reservation towards the metaphysical 
systems of both these great Neoplatonists is clearly apparent from the discussion 
which took place between Plethon and his pupil Bessarion. Bessarion asks 
his teacher for an explanation of some problems provoked by his study of the 
Platonic tradition and in the first place apparently relies on Proclus, to whom he 


8 Proclus, Jz Remp.; cf. Chlup 2012, pp. 185-200. 

9 See des Places’ introduction to Or. Chald., pp. 41-6, Lewy 1978, and Chlup 2012, 
pp. 169-84. 

10 See van den Berg 2001, pp. 86-111. | 

See Dodds’ commentary on Proclus, El. theol., pp. 257-60, 278-9, 282-3, Saffrey's 
and Westerink’s introduction to Proclus, Theol. Plat., vol. 3, pp. ix—lxxvii, Brisson 1996, 
pp. 121-45, 168-70, van den Berg 2001, pp. 38-40, Chlup 2012, pp. 112-36. 

2 For the overview of Proclus’s metaphysical system see Dodds’ commentary on 


Proclus, El, theol., p. 282, Wallis 1972, pp. 138-58, and Chlup 2012. 
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frequently refers, along with numerous other late Neoplatonic thinkers.'? In his 
reply Plethon first claims that as concerns the creator of the heavens,'4 one should 
not think that the philosophers mentioned by Bessarion agree (svpgwveiv) 
on everything. Although they are in accord (ouvédeiv) on the things that are 
greater and more important (td petlw Kai kupwotepa), nevertheless, there are 
also things on which they disagree (Staqwvetv). 

Plethon then shows the differences between the Platonists on the problem of 
the creator of the world situated by Plato immediately next to this heaven. Proclus, 
‘adapting Plato’s doctrines to be in accordance with the myths of Orpheus’ ‘posits 
the Demiurge as the fourth principle [beginning] from the first cause’. Plotinus, 
‘with regard to many poets, claims that the creator is third principle; according 
to Julian (the Apostate), ‘following probably Maximus [of Ephesus]; he is the 
second.’ ‘This seems to be also the position of Plato, who says in his account of 
the creation of the soul in the Tivzaeus that ‘the soul was generated as the best 
of generated things by the best of the intelligible and eternal realities.!* Plethon 
claims that Proclus distorts the sense of this sentence since he constructs it in a 
wrong way. Moreover, according to him, Proclus derives matter from the first: cause. 
Furthermore, ‘Plotinus deduces from the second intelligible essence, following the 
first [cause], the doctrine of the evil daemons? Some of the Platonists have not 
clearly accepted this doctrine, nor had Plato, but ‘those who adhere to the doctrine 
of the Egyptians are led to such a conclusion? As Plethon says, on this point the 
Magian Oracles also disagree. Oracle XIX is quoted here to sustain this claim. 


There are also different opinions concerning fate; ‘some of these people’ reject 
this doctrine, some accept it.” Proclus also thinks that the first principle is: only 


Bessarion, Ad Gemist. I; cf. Hankins 1991, pp. 441-4, and Monfasani 2012a, 
pp. 472-3. 


14 


13 


The beginning of Plethon’s letter Mepi tod Sypiovpyod tod obpavod ‘On the creator 
of the heavens’ should not be taken as the heading of the whole letter since all its remaining 
sections in which Plethon attempts to answer Bessarion’s questions bear similar tittles, 
beginning with the same nepi which is perhaps best translated ‘as concerns ... » See Ad Bess, I 


458.20, 459.13, 460.6, 16, 461.17. 


®° For Maximus as a teacher of Julian the Apostate sce Eunapius, Vitae soph. VII. 


Plato, Tim. 37a1-2: ... poxr, THvV vont@v del te Svtwv bd tod apiforov aplotn 


YEVOPEVN TOV yevvnOEvtwv. 
17 


16 


Ad Bess, 1 458.20-459.12: ... Adtika Sv MAdtwv mpovexi tobS_ tot ovpavod ti8etar 
Onproupyov, TpdKAog yev ta TAdtwvos Sdypata é¢ todc Oppéwe EAKwv uvBous Tétaptov 
Gro tod npwrov tiBeta1 aitiov TAwtivos Sé tpitov, é¢ tov ye MOAAOUC obtog anopAgWac 
TMV ToINtTOv ‘lovAlavog be devtEpov, Tapa Magipov Yows obtw todto SeSiSaypévoc. Soxei 
d€ Kai TAdtwv obtw UGAAov d€iobv Kai ody, f MpdKAos H Kat TAwtivoc dE1obony, é& wy év 
TH Puxoyovia try Puxtiv Pol tHv vontay det te Svtwv ONO tod apiotou dpiotnv yeyovévan 
TOV yevOEVIwy. IIpoKAos dé Kai TovTO Siactpe~eEl 16 THV vontéV def te SvTWY TH AVWTEPW) 
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one and good, whereas Julian also attributes being to it. According to Pleth on, a 
second option is the correct one, since, as he asks, to what else the [attribute] o 
being belongs more than to what is itself by itself ? " — | 
Plethon’s claim that Proclus reads wrongly the 7 imaeus passage: the soul was 
generated as the best of generated things by the best of the intelligible and eternal 
-ealities’ can only mean that Plethon knew Proclus discussion and peculiar 
solution of the problem in the Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus. Plethon h inset 
adopts a reading refuted by Proclus, but accepted by the modern ain 
as well as by Plutarch, in his On the Generation of the Soul in the T inoiaeits, where 
Plethon could find a support for his own claim.” Without plungi ng into se 
complex details of the whole problem, the key reason why Proclus tries to — 
the standard construction of the sentence is that in such acase the creator 0 | the 
world would be placed among the Plaronic Forms. In contrast, this is precisely 
what Plethon wants to claim, supporting his case by the [77maeus quotation. If 
constructed in the standard manner, Plethon can rely on this text and claim the 
creator of the soul is ‘the best of the intelligible and eternal realities, just as the 
soul is the best of temporal things (yevvnOévta). At the same time, this reading 
means that temporal things as well as the soul are at the same level of reality, 
thus enabling Plethon to conclude that the creator in question 1s not only the 
producer of the soul, but also identical with the ‘creator of the heavens. Such a 
doctrine is naturally in perfect accord with the position of Poseidon in Plethons 
Laws, who is the eldest of the gods of the second order, that is, the highest Fo rm 
and yet the immediate creator of the sensible world. Furthermore, according to 
Plethon’s inte rpretation, the same doctrine is contained in the Magian Oracles, 


KwAW ovbdév ToladtHS KpooOHKys SeopEvH cuvaTTwv, ro 62 Oto Tob Gpictov emidcec Rena 
rod tivwv aplorov. Ext tv UAny MpdKAog peEV ano TOO Rpt gITIOU napayer Aw ivoc be 
dnd tig ueta tO Npwrov Sevtépag Kal vontijg ovaiag trv meEpl Satpdveoy movnpOy beg, ol 
uév abtav SihAoi cicw ob mapadexopevol, wonep ovde HAdtwv ot oe IDE LENE! tf bobn wt 
Aiyuntiwv elc rodto mponypévor ob yap Ta ye HayLKa Royia TOV cond Zenpoderpov HEYOW, my 
Kal MuOaydpac te Loreto, Kai MAdtwv avrog TautNy patverat RPOGIEHEVOS THV dofav, Ev ol 
onow 1 @dotc {ov} me{Ger civan tods Satpovag dyvous. we bE kal tov The elyappev nc acai 
uv ToUTwWY TOV dvépGv dvaipovory, ol SE ovVIOTHOLY. The 00 in Mohler 5 edition, put : n the 
curly brackets here, should be omitted as a mistake of the textual tradition, cf. the same text 
in Or. mag, XIX 3.1. —_ a 

18 el Bess, 1 460.34—-461.1: fv pr 16 €v povov Kai dyaOdv Kora MpoKAoy, NS a bs Ov 
Kar’ Tovhiavev éxeivn dvareiy Kal tivi yap GAAw paAAov mpoorjKet 10 Ov F T@ AUTO 51’ KVTO OVTL. 

Proclus, J Tim. 11,292.30-295.25, for another passage where Plethon seems to 
draw upon Proclus’ Commentary on Platos Timaeus sce above, p. 55, n.19, p. 69, n.27. 

20 Plutarch, De an. 1016b-c. 
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where the second god is said to be the immediate creator of the soul as well as of 
the sensible world. 

As Plethon claims, Proclus and Plotinus place the creator of the heavens 
in the fourth or third position respectively from the highest principle, which 
means that they postulate other independent ontological levels of reality 
between the creator of the world and the first cause of everything. Indeed, in 
the Commentary on Plato's Timaeus Proclus explains that the soul is in the same 
relation to temporal things as is, by analogy, the creator to the Forms, which 
means that they are posterior entities (uet’ adtév).” In other words, we get the 
following hierarchy: the Demiurge, the Forms, the soul, and temporal things. 

Plethon claims that Proclus locates the immediate creator of the heavens at 
the fourth level of reality, which in fact corresponds well with the basic structure 
of Proclus’ whole metaphysical system. Roughly speaking, in the Elements 
of Theology, which Plethon certainly knew since he quotes it few lines later 
in his letter to Bessarion,” Proclus distinguishes five levels of reality: (1) the 
One, (2) Being, (3) Intellect, (4) the Soul and (5) the Body. For Proclus, it 
is the hypostasis of the Soul which creates perishable things. This also explains 
Plethon’s comparison of Julian who conflates the unity, goodness and being in 
the first principle and Proclus who distinguishes being from unity and goodness, 
or, in other words, divides Julian’ first hypostasis into two. Even Plethon’s 
assertion that Proclus derives matter in our world from the first cause is true.” 
Plethon obviously disagrees with such a claim since in his own metaphysical 
system matter is derived from the second highest Form, located at the second 
level of reality. One might argue that Proclus, too, derives matter from both 
the One and the First Unlimitedness, which is somehow equal to Plethon’s 
Form of matter, whereas in Plethon this Form is similarly derived from the first 


Or. mag. 7.2-3 [on VI], 9.2-4 [on XI], 9.13-16 [on XII], 16.6-7 [on XXVIII], 

17.6-13 [on XXX]. 

2 Proclus, In Tim. U1,294.5-9. 

2° Ad Bess. 1 460.1—3: deiv yap prot 6 Mpdkdos tv te dKivyitwv Kal EtepoKivytwv TO 
abtokivytov_uésov_ iva, Kal todt’eivatro tois dKivitoic Ta ETEpOKiVNTA ovvaTtoV, GAAG Kal 
el Kivei Fj Mapayer t1 TaAAq..., cf. Proclus, El. theol. XIV 16.23-5: Aeinetat &pa 16 adbtoKivytov 
eival TO TpWTWS KIvoUMEVOV’ Enel Kal TOHTO_eoT1 TO TH _dKIVITW. TH _EtepoKivyTa_ovvattov, 
MECOV TUS Gv, KivODY TE Ga Kal KIVOULEVOV ... . 

4 Cf. Dodds’ commentary on Proclus, El. theol., p. 282, and Wallis 1972, pp. 138-58, 
Chlup 2012, pp. 47-111. 

> Cf. Proclus, EL theol. LVII-LIX 54.23-58.2, LXXII 68.17-29, with Dodds’ 
commentary ad /oc., pp. 232-3, 239, In Tim. 1,384.22-385.17, Chlup 2012, pp. 88-91. 
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principle.”* There, however, is at least a different emphasis in both conceptions, 
4 difference proclaimed by Plethon himself. 

Plethon’s explanation why Proclus multiplied the number of the levels 
of reality is also interesting since we are told that in fact he ‘adapted Plato 
doctrines to be in accordance with the myths of Orpheus. As we know already, 
Plethon did not think much of the poets. In the Laws he says that they only 
seek to please their listeners and ‘bring down divine things into a more human 
form’?2’” whereas in the Reply to Scholarios he claims that the ancient Greeks 
treated their poets with indulgence if they said something unsuitable about the 
gods since they knew they were speaking in an allegorical way.” If we are to point 
at the most probable target of Plethon’s criticism of Proclus, it seems that it is 
the extremely complicated succession of divine generations described in Orphic 
poems and identified by Proclus in an immense allegorizing enterprise with 
correspondingly complex structure of reality divided into numerous levels.” 
Moreover, we should not forget that in the famous passage of his Republic Plato 
is critical towards the followers of Orpheus.” Reminiscent of how Homer and 
Hesiod were criticized by Plato, this mythical poet does not appear in the line of 
the wise men at the beginning of Plethon’s Laws, and so it is clear that Plethon 
tended to see Orpheus’ influence on Proclus in a negative light. 

Plethon says something similar about Plotinus, who also diverges from the 
simple structure of reality as conceived by the original Plato since ‘he takes into 
account many poets. More important according to Plethon is the fact that the 
immediate creator of this heaven is placed by Plotinus in the third position after 
the first principle. As in his treatment of Proclus, Plethon must have in mind 
here the basic division of Plotinus’ metaphysics into three hypostases: (1) the 
One, (2) Intellect and (3) the Soul.?! Similarly, Proclus locates the soul above the 
sensible world as an independent entity and not inside it as Plethon does in his 
own system, finding a support in the Timaeus passage quoted above. 

It is more difficult to understand Plethon’s claim that ‘Plotinus deduces 
from the second intelligible essence the doctrine of the evil daemons (daipoves 
movnpot)’ accompanied by an explanation that ‘those who adhere to the doctrine 


26 For a comparison of the conception of matter in Plethon, Proclus and Plotinus see 
Tambrun-Krasker 2002, pp. 320-27; see also Chlup 2012, pp. 76-82. 

7 Leg. 28 [1.2]: ... ta pév tv Sedv mpdypata KaBarpobvtec etc To AvOPWIHIVOTEPOV .. . 

28 Contra Schol. XX 420.11-13: 01 8€ “EAAnvec nointaic pév, et ti mou amnxes Ndeto EF 
Tove Oeotic ... , cvyyWUNV Evepov ég tag brotvotas KatadvopEevotg ToIc OE doPpotc MOLOUUEVOIC 
eivon Kai o~pddpa éxaAénaivov. Cf. Plato, Resp. 11 378d. 

9 Cf. Brisson 1987, Chlup 2012, pp. 125-7. 

0 Plato, Resp. 11 363c—365a. 


31 For a basic outline of Plotinus’ philosophical system see e.g. Gerson 1996. 
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of the Egyptians are lead to such a conclusion. In Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus an 
event is described known as ‘A Séance in the Iseum’. An Egyptian priest proposed 
to Plotinus that he evoke his companion daemon in the temple of Isis, which, 
according to the priest, was ‘the only pure spot he could find in Rome. The 
séance turned out unexpectedly since not a daemon but a god appeared which 
demonstrated that Plotinus lived at a higher level of reality than the ordinary 
person. As Porphyrius claims, ‘it was a reason of this kind that led him to write 
the treatise On Our Allotted Guardian Spirit, in which he sets out to explain the 
differences between the spirit-companions.” In the treatise in question Plotinus 
indeed says that before their rebirth the souls get allotted a guardian daemon 
according to the moral quality of their previous lives. Then he asks: ‘But what 
about the souls which enter into the bodies of brutes? Is their guardian something 
less than a daemon? It is a daemon, an evil (movnpds) or stupid one. 

In another treatise, named On Love and in the traditional order of the 
Enneads following after the one just mentioned, Plotinus claims that, unlike the 
gods, daemons are subject to ‘passions (1481); which is also probably the reason 
why in the previous passage they were said to be ‘evil or stupid. Whereas the gods 
are located here in intelligible realm (to vorntov) of the Forms, daemons operate 
in the sensible world. They are intermediary beings between the higher and 
lower realities, some being in contact with matter in order that the universe be 
complete. However, as Plotinus concludes, given the higher status of daemons, 
this matter must be ‘the intelligible matter (8Ay vontr)’ in which they participate 
and because of which they are ‘defiled by matter’ (which is obviously also the 
reason they why are subject to passions). In Plotinus’ metaphysics intelligible 
matter is a constitutive part of the level of the Platonic Forms. Plethon thus 
most probably build his claim about Plotinus by deriving the doctrine of the evil 
daemons from ‘the intelligible essence’ in these particular passages. We may ask 
why Plethon connects this doctrine of the evil daemons he attributes to Plotinus 
with the Egyptians. Plotinus originated from Egypt* and the priest leading the 
‘séance in the Iseum’ was also an Egyptian. ‘The doctrine of the evil daemons 
appears in the Egyptian context of Plutarch’s Isis and Osiris, although some 
Greek authors are also mentioned there.*” Another source of Plethon could be 


Iamblichus’ Ox the Egyptians Mysteries. 
oe Porphyry, Vita Plot. 10.15—33, trans. Arthur H. Armstrong. 
3 Plotinus, Eva. I0,4 [15],6.10-18, trans. Arthur H, Armstrong (altered). 
34 Ibid. III,5 [50],6. 
°° For Plotinus’ treatment of the intelligible and sensible matter see ibid. I],4 [12). 
Eunapius, Vitae soph. 11,1, 1. 
*’ Plutarch, De Js, 360d—363a; cf. also Def. orac. 415a. 
8 Tamblichus, De myst. 1,7.11-13, IIL31. 
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Finally, according to Plethon, Julian (the Apostate) holds that the immediate 
creator of the heaven is second after the first cause of everything, that is, there are 
no other levels of reality located in between. Furthermore, in this he is supposed 
co be in agreement with Plato himself. It is probable that Plethon derived this 
claim from Julian's Oration to the King Sun. Alchou gh this treatise is inspired by 
lamblichean Platonism, representing definitely a much more complex structure 
of reality than Plethon proposes,” it is a question how much this is apparent 
fom the text, especially if we concentrate on the so-called ‘Platonic seal’# of 
Julian’s Oration. Here Julian starts (3) from our world in which he distinguishes 
its celestial part composed by ‘the fifth body, whose summit is ‘the ray of the 
Sun’. ‘In the second step, as Julian says, we get to (2) the intelligible world. 
Finally (1), even ‘elder’, obviously in the sense of ontological causation, is ‘the 
King of all upon which do all things turn. This isan obvious quotation from the 
famous passage of Plato's second letter.”! According to Julian such a principle is 
even ‘above intellece’® and ‘the idea of existing things. Julian names it also ‘the 
intelligible whole’, as well as ‘the One’, ‘the Good? ‘the simple cause of all} in 
which subsists ‘the primordial essence. This is probably the reason why Plethon 
claims that, unlike Proclus, Julian identifies the first cause with being. 

Julian’s mention of Plato's second letter is extremely important since Plethon, 
too, quotes it at the very end of his commentary on the Magian (Chaldaean) 


Oracles. To cite it in full, it goes as follows: 


39 Smith 1995, pp. 145-6. Moreover, Plethon never identifies the higher levels of 
reality with the Sun as Julian does; see e.g. Or: Sod. 133a—-134d. 

© Smith 1995, p. 146, following Polymnia Athanassiadi-Fowden; cf. p. 265, n.30, for 
Julian’s usage of the image of oppayic see Or Sol. 141c—-d. 

. Plato.fpllS We. 

2 Plotinus, Ezz. V,3 [49],13 and passim. 

4 Op Sol. 132c-133a: ‘0 Oeioc obtoc Kai Ma&yKaAOS KdopOS an’ KKpAG dIpidog ovVpavod 
vex yc eoxadtwv ONO trig GAVTOV GLVEXOHEVOG Tov DEO tpovoiacs €& didiov yéyovev 
dyevvijtc &¢ te TOV etiAommov xpdvov difdioc, ody bn’ GAO Tov PpoUpOvEVOG fH] TpooEeXc 
uev Od TOO NéuMTOV oWpatos, ob Td Kepaardy gotiv ‘“GKtic deAfov’, BabUG dé Worep devtEpw 
tod voritod Kdopou, npeoButépwe Sé Eri Sid tov ‘tdavtwv Baothéa, nEpi Ov navta ETI’, ObTOG 
totvov, cite ‘TO énékelva Tob vob’ kaAeiv avtov Oéuic ette iSEav THV SvTWY, 6 dy PEL TO VOnTOV 
Eounav, ete Ev, érer81] navtwv 16 &v Soxet nw npeobbtatov, cite 6 TAdtwv elwOe_v OvoudElv 
taya8ev, abt 54) obv 1 povoeiSijc¢ TOV SAwv aitia, néo1 Toig oboIv E€nyovpEevn KaAAouC TE 
Kal TeAEotntoc Evoewde TE Kal SuvayEws aunxdvor, Kate THV Ev ADTH MEvovoav TPWTOUPYOV 
odotav pgsov ék ugowv Tv voepOv Kai SnpoupyiK@v aiti@v “HAtov Bedv pEyIoTOV AVEO VEY 
€& Exutod navta Spotov {ev} Eavto). 
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Upon the King of all do all things turn; he is the end of all things and the cause of 
all good. Things of the second order turn upon the Second, and those of the third 
order upon the Third.“ 


We have seen above that Plethon interprets this passage in a way similar to how 
Julian does here and in a fundamentally different way from how Proclus and 
other late Platonists or Plotinus did.* 

To this overview of Plethon’s reservations towards his Platonic predecessors 
we may add that in the Reply to Scholarios he acknowledges the divergences among 
the Platonists concerning the question of whether Plato and Aristotle differ 
just on the level of words, or whether they really advocate different doctrines. 
According to him, it was solely Simplicius who attempted to show that there 
is a general agreement not only between Plato and Aristotle but also among all 
the other ancient Greek (Hellenic) philosophers, among whom Parmenides is 
specially mentioned. In point of fact, Simplicius does this in order to attack the 
Church, showing that all the pagan philosophers are of the same opinion, while 
the Christians hold many mutually opposing doctrines. However, as Plethon 
claims, there were many ancient Platonists who argued against Aristotle, for 
instance, Plotinus and Proclus.“ 


At this stage we can turn once more to the list of the famous sages Plethon 
mentions at the beginning of his Laws. To concentrate on historical persons 
alone and leave aside the Seven Sages, Pythagoras and Plato are named together 
in the lead position and only then is the list of other sages given: Parmenides, 
Timaeus of Locri, Plutarch, Plotinus, Porphyry and Iamblichus.” The only 
other Neoplatonists mentioned in any other text by Plethon are Proclus and 
Simplicius (and in a very specific context also John Philoponus, as we shall sec).* 
What is really striking is the absence of the later (Neo-)Platonic tradition from 


“4 Plato, Ep. I] 312e1—4, trans. Glenn R. Morrow in Cooper—Hutchinson 1997, 
p- 1638 (altered). 

* See above, pp. 62-3; cf. Saffrey’s and Westerink’s introduction to Proclus, Theol. 
Plat., vol. 2, pp. xliii—lix. 

“6 Contra Schol. 1 370.7-23; cf. Proclus, Im Tim. 1,294.28-296.12. For the problem 
of the harmony between Plato and Aristotle according to the late Neoplatonists and the 
development of this idea see Gerson 2005, 2006, Karamanolis 2006, Sorabji 2006. 

# Teg 32112), 

See below, p. 183. 
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the list, that is, the thinkers from Proclus onwards. But let us concentrate on the 
individual figures. 

First, we must keep in mind that in Byzantium the texts of Plato himself, 
together with Aristotle and Plutarch,” were studied really widely, in contrast to 
the works of the Neoplatonists whose circulation was more limited. Of them all, 
Proclus seems to have been most extensively read.” As for Plethon, judging from 
the references and quotations found in his works, we definitely know that he had 
avery good knowledge of Plato, Aristotle and of many works by Plutarch” who, 
as Bessarion says, was considered to be ‘most wise (sopwtatoc)’ by Plethon.” 
Furthermore, given the number of quotations in Plethon, all three authors seem 
to have a prominent position among his sources. In this he was in agreement 
with the general situation in Byzantium. At the same time it is nonetheless 
obvious that Plethon also had a good knowledge of other Platonists and their 
texts. However, if we are to compare him to Bessarion, the latter, as a cardinal 
of the Catholic Church in Italy, had obviously many more opportunities to 
acquire precious manuscripts than did his teacher in Constantinople or Mistra. 
Furthermore, extensive quotations from numerous authors clearly demonstrate 
Bessarion’s greater interest in the late Platonists.» 

To start with the philosophers who are absent from the list, in the case of 
Simplicius Plethon had to know most probably his commentaries on Aristotle's 
Physics (and perhaps also on his On the Heavens) because the fragments of 
Parmenides, whom he mentions in connection with Simplicius, appear mainly 
there. In the case of Proclus we saw that he certainly knew his Commentary on 
Plato’s Timaeus and the Elements of Theology. However, it is more difficult to 
say whether he had at hand his Platonic Theology. We know that Bessarion, who 
was very active in collecting different Proclean manuscripts, got one of the most 
important copies of the Platonic Theology from Nicholas of Cusa only when he 
settled down in Italy. In contrast, Plethon was certainly interested in Proclus 
Hymns, which he himself copied and edited, giving them the traditional titles 


#9 Runciman 1970, pp. 31—2, Fryde 2000, pp. 185-96, 241-4. 

50 Cf. Saffrey’s and Westerink’s introduction to Theol. Plat., vol. 1, pp. clv—clviii, 
Lemerle 1971, pp. 210-13, Fryde 2000, pp. 203-10, Parry 2006. 

1 Cf. Flaceliére—Irigoin 1987, pp. eclxxx—cclxxxiii, cccxxi, Diller 1954, 1956, pp. 29-30. 
For che quotations from Plutarch see Contra Schol. V 376.19-20 (De aud. 14e-f), V 378.17-18 
(De Is. 39Ge), XXIX 476.1 (De Hom. 11,128,1), On mag. 19.8-22 (De Js. 369d-370c), 19.13 
(Artax. 1012a). 

52 Bessarion, Ad Gemist. II 464.15-16. 

533 Cf. eg. Bessarion, Ad Gemist. I, IL, In cal., Labowsky 1979. 

54 Cf. Saffrey’s and Westerink’s introduction to Theol. Plat., vol. 1, p. clviii, vol. 6, 
pp. lxx—Lxxi. 
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used even today. Furthermore, we saw above when discussing the sources of 
Plethon’s account of the gods that he may have known Proclus’ Commentary 
on Platos Cratylus. Other than in his letters to Bessarion, Plethon mentions 
Proclus only twice, first in the Reply to Scholarios where he says that, unlike 
Simplicius who claimed that there is a harmony between the opinions of Plato 
and Aristotle, other Neoplatonists, namely, Plotinus and Proclus, criticized 
Aristotle with Proclus attacking ‘apart from other things mostly his theology’ 
At the same time we have seen that Plethon’s grounding in Proclus is very good, 
and this is also obviously the reason why Bessarion consulted him. 

Now, among the philosophers present in the list, the eminent position of 
Plato is to be expected. Pythagoras is conceived of as a connection between the 
disciples of Zoroaster and Plato. Plethon copied down Pythagorean Golden 
Verses in one of his autographs.’ He also quotes from them, and these verses 
are what he probably connected most concretely with the legendary sage. The 
role of the pre-Socratic Parmenides is quite clear, and Plethon could know this 
thinker from the eponymous dialogue by Plato, as well as from Simplicius and 
from some general survey like Diogenes Laertius. The same goes for Timaeus 
of Locri, whom Plethon obviously identifies with the Pythagorean narrator of 
Plato's dialogue bearing the same name and who is mentioned at the beginning 
of Proclus’ Commentary on Plato's Timaeus® and certainly known by Plethon.“ 
We have already seen that Plethon takes many motifs from Plutarch so that his 
presence in the line of the great philosophers is not surprising. In the case of 
Plotinus, Plethon pays tribute to him by acknowledging that ‘he is a better man 
than Simplicius,” despite having expressed some reservation towards him in the 
letter to Bessarion. From his detailed discussion of some very particular features 
of Plotinus’ doctrine it is obvious that he was familiar with his thought. 

There remain two members of his list not yet mentioned, namely, the 
Neoplatonists Porphyry and Iamblichus. In the case of the first we have naturally 
to do with the author of the Life of Plotinus and Life of Pythagoras, both of 


which may have well been used as sources by Plethon. Moreover, in a manuscript 


° Marc. Gr. 406 (= 791), fols 133-135v, written in Plethon’s hand, Mioni 1985, 
p. 159, and Marc. Gr. 519 (= 773), fols 154-6, Mioni 1985, p. 389, also from Bessarion’s 
library. See van den Berg 2001, pp. 5-8. 


°° Contra Schol. 11 370.7-23: ... xaté te KAAw Kal udArota ths abtOb BeoAoyiac. 


Mare. Gr. 406 (= 791), fols 121v—122v, Mioni 1985, p. 159. 

8 Contra Schol. XX] 422.23-5. 

”” ~Proclus, Jz Tim. 1,1,8-16. 

This work is contained in Marc. Gr. 517 (= 886), fols 4-1lv, a manuscript written 
partly by Gemistos: Mioni 1985, p. 384-5. 

°! Contra Schol. 11 370.18-19: ... TAwtivoc, EymArkiou road éuetveov aviip .... 
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once belonging to Bessarion and containing some writings of Plethon we find 
Porphyry’ Sentences Leading to the Intelligible Realities.” There is alsoa possibility 
that Plethon knew the celebrated and widely read Jsagoge by the same Neoplatonic 
thinker. The case of lamblichus is more tricky. First, like Porphyry, he is the author 
of On the Pythagorean Life. \c is probably more important that Ju lian me ntions 
him with obvious esteem in the Oration to the King Sun. Plethon has seen him 
as the real inspirer of the doctrines contained in Julian's text. This would also 
explain why it is lamblichus and not Julian who is mentioned in his rae a 
sages. Furthermore, both Neoplatonists are often quoted, although polemically, 
in Proclus’ Commentary on Platos Timaeus, Nonetheless, Plethon may not have 
known many details of the philosophical positions of Porphyry and Iamblichus. 
We have seen that he is critical cowards Plotinus and Proclus, and we can assume 
that Porphyry and Iamblichus would not have done much better in his eyes if he 
had at his disposal some systematic treatise by them. | 

To conclude, if we take into account Plethon’s discussion of the Platonic 
tradition in his letters to Bessarion, what really seems to be behind his choice 
of intellectual heroes is a tendency to put aside the development of the Platonic 
tradition in late antiquity. He rejects Simplicius because of his claim that 
there is a doctrinal harmony between Plato and Aristotle. He rejects Proclus 
as well (and partly Plotinus) because their conception of reality ae more 
complex than what Plethon claimed was present in the original Plato. We may 
ask why Plethon includes Plotinus in the list while ignoring Proclus, but it is 
perhaps only because despite his criticism in some matters mentioned above 
that he (justly) recognized Plotinus as closer to his own version ot Platonism. 
Nonetheless, at the same time it is very likely that Plethon both studied Proclus 
and was influenced by him, including even in his overall rational approach to 
theology, although he himself proposed a very different religious system than 
Proclus did. However, Plethon was far from being an uncritical devotee of this 
great Neoplatonist, as he provides a theory of reality which is in many aspects 
more simple and straightforward than Proclus. 


xe * 


It is well known that Plethon distinguished sharply between the philosophy 
of Plato and that of Aristotle, as may best be seen in the Differences. This is 
one of his most original achievements. In this regard he differs from his pupil 


® Mare. Gr 519 (= 773), fols 123—133v, Mioni 1985, p. 389. 
‘3 For the preservation of Iamblichus’ works see Fryde 2000, p. 204. 
64 Julian, Or Sol. 146a—-b, 157c-d. 
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Bessarion who was, moreover, more interested in Proclus than his teacher 
seems to have been.® But Plethon was also able to distinguish among different 
forms of Platonism, as advocated by diverse Platonists, and similarly able to 
decide to what extent they are in accordance with the philosophy of Plato as 
reconstructed by him. He is thus in a certain sense a forerunner of modern 
scholarship, which attempts to trace the divergences among the individual 
Platonists and to reconstruct the development of Platonism as a complex 
movement which comprised many varying opinions concerning different 
problems. At the same time, however, there is an important difference 
because Plethon did not share the belief of modern scholarship in’ historical 
development. In contrast, he presupposed the existence of a: perennial 
philosophy accessible to everybody across the ages, thanks to the rational 
reasoning with which certain thinkers are in accord or, on the’ contrary, 
they more or less deviate from. Plethon himself thus advocated a form of 
Platonism that is, in comparison with the later development after Plotinus, 
relatively simple in its basic structure. This is because he relied much on the 
literal meaning of Plato’s text, among which a key role is played by the pseudo- 
Platonic second letter that originated most probably in the neo-Pythagorean 
environment in the first century AD.® Plethon interpreted it with the help 
of the Chaldaean Oracles that themselves contain a version of Platonic 
philosophy as developed in the second century ap.” And, vice versa, he based 
his explanation of the Oracles on the conceptions he derived from the texts 
attributed to Plato himself, abandoning to some extent the previous exegetical 
tradition of this text originated by the Neoplatonists. A good example may be 
the correspondence between Bessarion and Gemistos where Bessarion quotes 
a series of Neoplatonists while Gemistos quotes Plato. From the point of 
view of the development of Platonism, the structure of Plethon’s universe thus 
could be situated somewhere between Middle Platonism and Neoplatonism, 


® For Bessarion’s Platonism, which is influenced strongly by Proclus, and his role in the 


Plato—Aristotle controversy in the fifteenth century Italy see Hankins 1991, pp. 217-63, and 
also Monfasani 2012a, pp. 472-3. For a reception of Proclus’ philosophy in Byzantium and 
the early Renaissance Italy and Bessarion’s role see Saffrey’s and Westerink’s introduction to 
Proclus, Theol. Plat., vol. 1, pp. cli, cliv—clx, and vol. 6, pp. xlix—lxxii. It is important to note 
that their claim about Plethon’s importance for the renewal of the interest in Proclus is based 
here, once again, on Scholarios’ testimony, ibid., vol. 1, pp. clviii-clx. See also Saffrey 1965, 
pp. 536-47, 

°° CE Saffrey’s and Westerink’s introduction to Proclus, Theol. Plat., vol. 2, Pp. XX—XXxxv. 
Cf. des Places’ introduction to Or Chald., pp. 7-18, Hadot 1978, pp. 703-6, 
Majercik 1989, pp. 1-5. 

Ad Bess. I, Il, Bessarion, Ad Gemist. I, IL. 
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although this might seem a little too bold an assertion, How could he derive 
a less complicated perspective on reality only from the texts just mention ed? 

We have seen that in the important passage from his commentary on the 
Magian Oracles Plethon claims that a similar tripartite structure of reality 5 
detectable in the Zoroastrian myth he discovered in the second Platonic letter, 
in Plutarch’s Isis and Osiris’ as well as in the Oracles he comments on.” It may 
be useful to quote just the most important Chaldaean fragments from Plethon’s 
edition, which is based exclusively on Psellos. Plethon modifies his text only 
insignificantly, reordering the quotations, apparently so that they held together 
better or so that they professed a coherent doctrine. He also disregards to 
some extent Psellos’ commentary and concentrates on the text of the Oracles 
themselves. So, to follow Plethon’s numbering: 

XXVIIa: Learn what is intelligible, for it exists outside the intellect.” 

XXVIIIb: There is indeed something intelligible, which you must understand by 

the flower of the intellect.” 
XXIX: All things descend from one fire.” 
XXX: For the Father perfected everything and committed it 
to the second intellect, which the races of men call the first.” 
XXXI: Lynges [for Plethon, the Platonic Forms”’] are thought by the Father and 

think themselves. 

They are moved by voiceless wills to have intellective understanding,” 


XXXII: Lo! how the world has inflexible intellective upholders.”” 


6 Plato, Ep. II 312e. 

7 Plutarch, De Is. 369d—370c. 

7 Or. mag. 19.5~22. 

7 Or. mag. XXVIIla 3.17: MavOave 16 vontov, nei vou Ew bnapyxer, Or. Chald. 185 
= Psellos, 1148d1: Mé@e 16 vontov.... 

73 Or. mag. XXVIIIb 3.18: "Eoti 5é 54 t1 vontdv, 6 xpr oe voeiv véov &vOet = Or. Chald. 
181 = Psellos, 1144b6. 

Or. mag. XXX 3.19: Eloiv navta mupds Evoc exyeya@ta = Or. Chald. 182 = Psellos, 
1145a4. . . 

> On mag. XXX 41-2: Mdvta yap eetéAcooe ratrp, kai vq mapédwKe / Sevtépw, 
dv mptov KAnierar Ovex dvpadv, Ox Chald. 178 = Psellos, 1140c10-11: ... ov mpatov 
KAniete wav_yevoc &vdpav. 

76 Cf. Plethon’s explanation in Or mag 17.15 [on XXXI], Deed. brev. 21.7-10. 

7 Or. mag. XXXI 4.3-4: Noovpevan fvyyec matpdBev vogoucl Kai avtat, / Povkais 
dpbéyKotol KivobuEval Wote vorjoat, Or, Chald. 185 = Psellos, 1149a10—-1] des Places: Ai 
YE voobyevat <éx> matpdbev vogouot ..., O’Meara: Al ivyyes voobpevai matpo8ev VOEOUUL... . 

7 XXXII 4.5: "0 nddc Kdapos Exe voepos avoxfjac dxapneis, Or Chald. 170 = Psellos, 
1132c12: Mac foyer Kdap0g VOEpOUSG dvoxF|as aKAPTER. 
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X XXIII: The Father has snatched himself away; 
but not shutting off his own fire in his intellective power.” 
These seven Oracles are conveniently grouped together by Plethon at the end 
of his edition® and even without his accompanying commentary, it should be 
evident how he could have derived his tripartite Platonic structure of reality 
from them.®’ The Oracles may well be seen to claim that there is one principle 
of all, which is called the Father and which is transcendent and yet active 
outside itself (XXIX-XXX, XXXII). However, people usually tend to attach 
themselves rather to the ‘second intellect, obviously since it is closer to them 
(XXX). Apart from the second intellect, there are also iynges, which are capable 
of ‘intellective understanding (vofjoat)’ and ‘think (vogovot)’ as well as certain 
‘inflexible’ entities chat ‘uphold our world’ and that are at the same time also 
‘intellective’ (XXXI-XXXII). It is therefore quite natural to identify the iynges 
with these entities that produce our world and are intelligible and intellective at 
the same time. These entities are quite easily recognized as the Platonic Forms, 
or the intelligible entities existing outside intellect (XXVIIIa). Now, if we look 
back at Plato’s second letter, we shall recall that for Plethon the King of all is 
analogous to the Father, the first and utmost principle in the Oracles who could 
also be equated with the Father from Plato’s Tizmaeus.” The Second Intellect of 
the Oracles naturally equals with the Second principle of Plato’s second letter. 
Thus Plethon is observing the same tripartite structure of reality found in 
(1) Platonic second letter, (2) the Zoroastrian myth from Plutarch, (3) the Magian 
Oracles and (4) Julian’s Oration to the King Sun, Furthermore, if we credit the 
claim that the Oracles lay behind the philosophical doctrines contained in Julian's 
text® and that the Oracles themselves originated in the second century AD under 
the influence of the middle Platonic interpretation of Plato’ Timaeus,™ Plethon 
would have been justified in finding the same simple tripartite structure of reality 
in all the above mentioned texts. One may also claim that he read the Oracles with 
the help of Plato, and more specifically of the second letter ascribed to Plato. Vice 
versa, Plethon reconstructed Plato's supposed doctrines on the basis of the system 


? XXXIII 4.6-7: Eavtov 6 natnp tipracev, / obd’ Ev 7 Suveper voepa KAeioas (S10Vv 


np, On Chald. 180 = Psellos, 1144a8—9 des Places: ... 6 nattip Hpmaccev Eautov, / ob8’ Ev Ef; 
duvdper..., O'Meara: ... 6 matrip Eavtdv npracey, / odd’ Ev Eff SuvayEt.... 

80 Or mag. XXVIIa—XXXIII 3.17-4.7, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 53 (altered). 

‘1 For the — partly similar — tripartite structure of reality in the original Chaldaean 
Oracles see Lewy.1975, pplo7-57. 

8? Plato, Tim. 28c3, 37c7, 41a7, 42e7, 50d3, 71d5; cf. Brisson 2003, pp. 114-17. 

8 Smith 1995, pp. 151-9. 

** Brisson 2000, pp. 110-12, 118, 2003. 
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he has found in the Oracles. Thus with his version of Platonism Plethon strangely 
goes back to a time somewhere before Plotinus and the subsequent Neoplatonic 
doctrinal transformations.* It may be also noted that in his letter to Bessarion 
Plethon claimed that, unlike Plotinus, the Oracles and Pythagoras agree with 
Plethon on the non-existence of evil daemons.** 

There are certainly some points which Plethon takes from the later Platonic 
tradition, of which the most important is clearly the postulating of the highest 
principle called the One over the ontological level of the Forms.*” But this is 
somewhat a locus communis among the Neoplatonists, originating with Plotinus 
whom Plethon accepts with some reservations, and it is also hinted at in Julian, 
not to mention Plato’s dialogue Parmenides, which Plethon refers to in his second 
letter to Bessarion*® and in which the relation between the one and the many is 
discussed and which was also the main source of the Neoplatonic speculations. 
Nevertheless, the first principle is sometimes called by Plethon ‘being itself 
(aitowv)’ or ‘true being that really is (6vtw¢ Gv t@ dvtt)’ and in the letter to 
Bessarion, he is sometimes even willing to go as far as to claim that being should be 
ascribed to the First principle since it is itself by itself (t6 abto SY abto Ov), acting 
as the cause of everything else.® In this identification of the One and being he is 
closer to the Middle Platonists than to their Neoplatonic successors. For instance, 
there is a passage in Plutarch’s Ox the E at Delphi that makes the same claim.” We 
can reasonably surmise that this passage was known to Plethon. 

Concerning minor points — the flower of the intellect can be found in the 
Oracles. As regards the aethereal body, whose existence Plethon presupposes in 
his commentary on the Oracles, he claims in the Reply to Scholarios that Plato's 
pupils learned it from the followers of Zoroaster, which means that in Plethon’s 
eyes it is very ancient. He refers to John Philoponus and Plutarch, who, according 
to him, ascribe it also to Aristotle, even though he expresses some reservations 
concerning such an attribution.”' Now, in the case of Philoponus” it is obviously 
the Aristotelian commentary that Plethon has in mind, whereas in the case 
of Plutarch we are probably dealing with a spurious treatise On Homer where 


85 For the basic differences between Middle Platonism and Neoplatonism see Baltes 
2005, 

86 Ad Bess, 1459.8-11. 

*” Cf. Dodds 1928, Rist 1967, Chlup 2012, pp. 14-15. 

88 Ad Bess. 1. 465.24-466.7. 

8 Ibid. 1461.1, 

© Plutarch, De E 392e-393e. 

1 Contra Schol. XX1X 474.30-476.2. 

2 Most probably John Philoponus, De an. 255,8-14; cf. Lagarde’s note to Contra 
Schol,, p- 477, n.250. 
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this doctrine is quite surprisingly connected with Aristotle.” And, moreover, 
Plethon’s version of this particular Neoplatonic teaching has nothing to do with 
that found in Proclus, being far much straightforward, and perhaps closest to 
Jamblichus.™ ‘This all is not to say that Plethon does not owe much to Proclus 
and other Neoplatonists as concerns his specific vocabulary. Nonetheless, it is 
his overall structure of reality which is important here.” 

To conclude, let us compare Plethon with other great contemporary 
students of Proclus and the whole Platonic tradition, his pupil Bessarion and his 
contemporary Nicholas of Cusa, We have already mentioned that Bessarion is 
more conservative trying to combine together the sayings of different Platonists 
as well as to some extent also Aristotle under a presupposition that they all agree 
among themselves or, more precisely, that their doctrines may be harmonized 
after all. Bessarion’s Against the Calumniator of Plato especially abounds 
with Platonic and other quotations and resembles an anthology of ancient 
Platonism. In contrast, Nicholas of Cusa is more radical than Plethon in trying 
to develop new concepts by which he might significantly transform the previous 
philosophical tradition. Cusanus is also critical towards the Aristotelianism of 
medieval scholasticism. The structure of reality proposed by Cusanus is even less 
hierarchical than that found in Plethon, consisting only of a radical opposition 
of the unconceivable and infinite God on the one hand and limited and, to some 
extent, knowable world on the other. Thus, although both put an emphasis on 
the central position of man in the cosmos, Plethon, unlike Cusanus, reserves for 


Pseudo-Plutarch, De Hom. 11,128,1: TAdtwv 8€ Kal APLOTOTEANS TV WX cowuatov 

ceiver évouioay, del pévtor nepl tO cpa eivon Kor TOUTOU womep dxrpatoc SetoBan' 516 Karl 
anahAaccopevyy tod cwWpatos tO MvEevHATIKOV EpeAkeo8ar, ToAAdKIC KaOdnEp ExUAyEIoV Hv 
EOXE<V Ev> TH GWLATL poperlv SiapvAdocovoay. II,122,4: ... td aipa vour) Kai tpopr) got tod 
MVEDATOG, tO 5é nvebud Eotw adtH H Puy?) f Synuor thc Woyic .... CE Dodds 1933, p. 317, 
Nikolaou 1982, p. 397, n.14, reprinted in Nikolaou 2005, ps7 ond, 

4 Nikolaou 1982. 

Demetracopoulos 2004, 2006, has recently made an attempt to show some 
Thomistic influences on Plethon’s thought. Although it is clear now that Plethon definitely 
knew much more of Western scholasticism than it has been assumed thus far, not all the 
instances of the alleged Thomistic influence are entirely persuasive: see above, PG ni27 
p- 153,n.51. Despite this influence, it seems, however, more likely that che general structure of 
reality in Plethon’s metaphysics is definitely due to the philosophers he names, acknowledges 
and comments upon, namely, Plato and his followers. A similar conclusion is in order also in 
the case of Gemistos’ alleged teacher Demetrios Kydones, an important Byzantine Thomist, 
translator of Aquinas and the putative source of his knowledge about Thomistic philosophy. 
After all, in the only passage where Plethon mentions Kydones and their discussion in the 
past, he says that they were talking about Plato’s Republic VIII 546b-—c, not Aristotle or 
Thomistic philosophy, Ad Bess. Il 467,18—22. 
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him a specific place in the hierarchy of beings, conceiving him as the boundary 
between the intelligible and sensible world.” _ 
Moreover, unlike Cusanus, Plethon tries to keep to the nan 
Neoplatonic concepts, while attempting to resort to texts he rere “ de 
-he original sources of genuine Platonism, namely, the texts attri we ‘ ~ 
and the Chaldaean Oracles that are in the centre of his interest. By « oing $e 
simplifies the general structure of reality in his philosophy and a time : 
distinguishes between Plato and Aristotle as well as between c ifresenat _ s 
themselves. In general, Plethon proposes an economical theory as possi : si 
account for the contents of the texts which are the key sources for him es 
than elaborate a more complex one to absorb many different traditions, as : 
later Neoplatonists would do. In such an app roach some developments a t . 
lacer stages of Plaronism must be left out of his system. Plethon is ay, MOnreres 
as critical and as historical as the modern student of history of Platonism 
would be since he believes in the existence of the one perennial, unchanging 
and universal philosophy. Nonetheless, his ability to see differences where the 
revious and also subsequent traditions searched for a homogeneity or at least 
a harmony of the doctrine is indeed exceptional and admirable. seiceiematie 
as we have hopefully seen in this survey, when developing his own version © 
Platonic philosophy, Plethon proposes certain original solutions to some ancient 
roblems discussed within the tradition. For all this he certainly deserves to be 
included in the history of Platonism as one of its remarkable representatives. 


mp Ror setoutine of Cusanus’ philosophy see e.g. an excellent study by Watts 1982; for 
his relation to the Plato—Aristotle controversy see Monfasani 201 2a, pp. 475-80. 





PART III 
Question of Religion 





Chapter 13 


Becoming Pagan 


The usual conclusions of modern scholarship (after the pioneering work of 
Charles Alexandre)! concerning Gemistos’ religious beliefs may be summarized 


as follows: 


1. Gemistos, who had a vivid interest in ancient thought and culture since his 
youth, was further influenced by his polytheist Jewish teacher Elissaeus, 
with whom he spent some time at the Ottoman court.? Moreover, Michel 
Tardieu, followed by Brigitte Tambrun-Krasker, has suggested that 
Elissaeus was an adherent of Persian falsafa and, more specifically, of the 
school of Suhrawardi, which is: supposed to be the source of Gemistos’ 
unusual emphasis on the importance of ancient Zoroaster.’ However, the 
originator of this theory was Henry Corbin who rediscovered Suhrawardi 
for modern scholarship and contemporary philosophy.* 

_ After his return from abroad and the expulsion from Constantinople, 
Gemistos settled down in Mistra at the court of the Despot of Morea. 
There, in addition to other duties, he was active as ateacher and established 


a circle of his pupils who shared with him his pagan beliefs. The Laws was 


1 There are, however, some scholars who think that Gemistos was a (heterodox) 
Christian: see Ruggiero 1930, pp. 117-18, n.2, Kristeller 1959, pp. 511—12, 1972, pp. 97-8, 
Wind 1967, pp. 244-8, Hankins 1991, pp. 197-205, with other references, p. 197, nn.74-5, 
or a monotheist: see Allen 1998, p. 2, n.3. For different opinions about Gemistos’ beliefs 
throughout history see Woodhouse 1986, p. 378. For the early tradition of the non-pagan 
interpretation of the Laws see Masai 1956, p. 404, with the n.3. See also Codofer 2005 
who argues that Gemistos attempted to reach a compromise philosophical position between 
ancient paganism and Christianity. 

> Cf. Masai 1956, pp. 55-60, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 23-8. 

> Cf. Tardieu 1987, pp. 142-8, Tambrun-Krasker’s commentary on On mag., pp. 41-3, 
Tambrun-Krasker 2006, pp. 91-4. 

* He is quoted in Tardieu 1987, p. 145, n.9; cf. most notably Corbin 1964, 
p. 285-6, Corbin 1971, pp. 31-4. Questionable is Corbin’s ‘theosophical’ interpretation 
of Suhrawardi which overestimates ‘Zoroastrian’ motifs in his thought and which 
presupposes ‘a long hermetic tradition in Islam’ absorbing in this case also ancient Persian 
sages: ibid., pp. 23-6. For a different approach and critique of Corbin see Walbridge 1992, 
esp. p. 30, 2000, esp. pp. 7, 223-4, Walbridge 2001, esp. pp. 13, 107-10. 
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presumably intended as a kind of sacred book for this pagan religious Chap ter 14 

community.” ; ’ ° 

During his visit to Italy in 1438-1439 Gemistos gave lectures on Platonic Gemis COS Mys terlous Teacher 

philosophy to the humanists there. He was perhaps inspired by their 

admiration and, as they called him the second Plato, he changed his name 

to Plethon. For Ioannes P. Mamalakis, this was the turning point of his 

career. Being moved both by the futility of the discussions at the Council 

and the enthusiasm of his Italian listeners for the polytheistic Platonism, The only report we have about Gemistos’ early life and education is provided by 
he really became a pagan only now. According to Mamalakis, although Scholarios. The two passages we are interested in are contained in two letters, 
apparently interested in the ancient authors already before his journey to written some time during the years after the death of Gemistos. The first one is 
Italy, Gemistos remained always an orthodox Christian.° According to addressed to Theodora, the wife of Demetrios Palaiologos, the contemporary 
other scholars, he was a polytheist already before the Council of Florence Despot of the Morea. Here Scholarios writes about the results of his examination 
and his position was only somehow radicalized there.’ of the book found after Gemistos’ death and gives the reasons why it had to 
It is generally accepted that Gemistos wrote at least the largest part of be destroyed. In the second letter senc to the Exarch Joseph, written after the 
his Laws if not the whole book after 1439.8 Moreover, it is assumed that burning of the book, Scholarios then justifies his decision. In both cases he feels 
he fully agreed with the doctrines contained in it and for this reason the need to explain how and where Gemistos learnt his paganism: 

the outwardly Christian Reply to the Treatise in Support of Latins on the 

procession of the Holy Spirit, written at the same time, is usually treated Before he had acquired the maturity of reason and education and the capacity 

as an example of the hypocrisy and an attempt to conceal the real beliefs of judgment in such matters — or rather, before he had even devoted himself to 

of its author.” acquiring them — he was so dominated by Hellenic ideas that he took little trouble 


about learning traditional Christianity, apart from the most superficial aspects. In 


To consider Gemistos’ personal philosophical and religious opinions we shall go reality it was not for the sake of the Greek language, like all Christians, that he 


in the following chapters through all these conclusions one by one and examine read and studied Greek literature — first the poets and then the philosophers - 
each of them separately. but in order to associate himself with them; and so in fact he did, as we know for 





certain from many who knew him in his youth. 


It was natural in the case of a man under such influence, in the absence of divine 
grace, that through daemons with whom he associated there should have come a 
tendency towards an ineradicable adherence to error, as happened to Julian and 
many other apostates. The climax of his apostasy came later under the influence 
of a certain Jew with whom he studied, attracted by his skill as an interpreter 
of Aristotle. This Jew was an adherent of Averroes and other Persian and Arabic 
interpreters of Aristotle's works, which the Jews had translated into their own 

— — language, but he paid little regard to Moses or the beliefs and observances which 

. oo 1858, pp. Ixxxii-lxxxiv, Masai 1956, pp. 300-314, Woodhouse 1986, the Jews received from him. 

pp. 32-47, 


‘i Mamalakis 1939, p. 176; cf. also ibid., pp. 123, 222-3, and Mamalakis 1955, pp. 521-5, This man also expounded to Gemistos the doctrines of Zoroaster and others. He 
Knos 1950, pp. 113-22. 

” Masai 1956, pp. 327-46, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 154-70, 186-8. 

* Masai 1956, pp. 401-4, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 318-21, 357. 

> Masai 1956, pp. 391-2, Masai 1976, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 271-3. 


was ostensibly a Jew but in fact a Hellenist [that is, pagan]. Gemistos stayed with 


him for along time, not onlyas his pupil but also in his service, living at his expense 
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for he was one of the most influential men at the court of these barbarians. His 


name was Elissaeus. So Gemistos ended up as he did. 


He tried to conceal his true character, but was unable to do so when he sought 
to implant his ideas among his pupils, and he was dismissed from the City by 
the pious Emperor Manuel and the Church. Their only mistake was that they 
refrained from denouncing him to the public, and failed to send him into 
dishonourable exile in barbarian territory, or in some other way to prevent the 


harm that was to come from him. 
And furthermore: 


You, [Gemistos,] first learned about Zoroaster, having no previous knowledge of 
him, from the polytheist Elissaeus, who was ostensibly a Jew. Departing from your 
own country, you lived with him in order to benefit from his famous teaching at 
a time when he enjoyed great influence at the court of the barbarians. Being what 


he was, he met his end in the flames, just like your Zoroaster,” 


The main problem with Scholarios’ report is obvious — he had to defend his 
decision to destroy the Book of Laws and to show by all possible means that 
its author, once an important and respected person — and even more after 
the Council of Florence, where Gemistos was one of the few who supported 
consistently the anti-Latin side, while Scholarios failed to do the same — was 
in fact a secret pagan and enemy of Christianity. According to Scholarios, his 
apostasy was supposedly caused by his early education, his stay with Elissacus, 
and proved by his forced departure from Constantinople to Mistra. Another 
significant problem with Scholarios’ report is the time distance. Gemistos died 
at nearly one hundred years old, so some events that are described here must 
have happened already some 80 years earlier. When Scholarios, our only source 
of the information about Elissaeus, claims ‘we know for certain from many 
who knew him in his youth; it is queer that he does not name his sources and, 
needless to say, it is not sure whether these sources themselves are really reliable 
after so much time had passed. 

It was not certainly difficult for Scholarios to surmise that Gemistos, an 
outstanding authority on ancient culture, literature, science and philosophy, was 
a fervent student of ancient texts in his early youth, and no informer would have 
been in fact needed to conjecture this. The report about Gemistos’ banishment 


‘ Scholarios, Ad Theod. 152.26-153.15, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 24 (altered). 
*  Scholarios, Ad Jos. 162.8-12, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 25. 
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fom Constantinople is more problematic, as Scholarios himself shows when 
he regrets that he was not sent into exile outside the empire. In the last days 
of Byzantium Mistra was in fact the second important centre of the Empire as 
well as the capital of the semi-independent Despotate of Morea,’ and Gemistos 
settling there may be well explained by other reasons. In 1407 the Despot 
Theodore I (ruling 1383-1407) died and his brother, the Emperor Manuel 
I] (1391-1425), sent his son to Mistra to become the Despot Theodore II 
(1407-1443, born around 1396). Since he was very young, Manuel himself to 
much extent took care of the affairs of the Despotate.* Now, Gemistos, who 
presumably still was in Constantinople around the year 1405 and is reported 
to have taught Mark Eugenikos after this date,> appeared in Morea at the 
court of the young Despot some time during the following years. As Theodore 
II later mentions, he was sent there by the Emperor himself to serve him.° 
This is in accord with Scholarios’ report about Gemistos’ banishment from 
Constantinople ‘by the pious Emperor Manuel: 

It is sometimes claimed that Gemistos was the general judge in Mistra; be 
it as it may, it is clear that he definitely had some important position at the 
Morean court.’ Furthermore, there is no evidence that he would have been 
suspect to the Emperor in any way, nor that he would have fallen into disgrace 
in Constantinople. On the contrary, shortly after 1407 he wrote a ‘Preface 
(IIpoewpia)’ to the funeral oration by the Emperor Manuel on his brother, 
Despot Theodore I.’ This is the first dated text by Gemistos preserved for us and 
was in fact a great honour from the Emperor. In subsequent years, some time 
during 1414-1418, he wrote three famous texts with his proposals for reforms 
in the Peloponnese. The first one, On the Isthmus, is in fact a report about the 

3 For an outline of the history of Morean Despotate see especially Zakythinos 1932, 
1D: 

See Zakythinos 1932, p. 166. 

> John Eugenikos, Acol. in Mare. Eugen, 213.16-24; cf. Masai 1956, p. 59, Woodhouse 
1986, pp. 28-9. 

° Theodore II Palaiologos, Bull. arg 106.1-5: 0 oixeiog th Pactheta pod Kip Tewpytoc 0 
Teutotoc NAGE HEV 19d TIVWV XPdVWV OPIGUG tod dytov pou avoEvtov Kai Paotrewe Tob maTpd¢G 
Lov, Tob dordivou kal pakapitov, Kai ebptoxetat cic trv dovAoobvyv Nua, Emery O€ TOAAGV 
Hév Evepyel@v, NOAA < SE tipiic tuXETv GELoc Eotl MOAAGY EvEKa .... 

? Cf Zakythinos 1953, p. 131, Woodhouse 1986, p. 87, Baloglou 2002, pp. 35-6, on 
the basis of Filelfo, 4d Sax.: magistratum gerit nescio quem, and Hermonymos, lm Gemist. 379: 
Kal piv Kat Sixaroobvy toradtn Tic Hv TO avpt, wo Afipov civar Mivw Exeivov Kal ‘PaddpavOuv 
tobtw rapapadAopévous, OUKovV HYPEGON yodv ovdeic MUTOTE TI TGV Exeivw SoKOvVTWY, GAN 
Wc Bela Wri@oc 16 tobTW SdEav Hv. Utépyovtes 8’ odv Gppw Kai mpooxvvobvres 6 te nttnBetc Kal 
O viKriouc dmjecav, Kal ToL pr] obtwW NEPUKSTOS ToIs KAAOLS GuLBaivelv’ Kai TOUT’ EiKOTWS, OLA. 


* Proth.; cf. Zakythinos 1953, pp. 324-5, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 88-92. 
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state of the Despotate, or rather an analysis of its problems, and was written for 
the Emperor Manuel shortly before his visit there.? The reformatory Addresses, 
written in the following years, were directed to both the Despot Theodore II 
and the Emperor.'’® This all leads to the conclusion that Gemistos was in fact 
charged with a mission in the Peloponnese by Manuel IT in order to help his son 
in his difficult task and not that he fell into disgrace and was banished from the 
City because of some nonconformist beliefs. 

Also the rewards and honours he got during his stay in Mistra confirm that 
he was far from being an outcast there and his position at the Morean court 
must have been very important. Five bulls by different Emperors-or Despots have 
been preserved in which land is assigned to Gemistos or previous acquisitions 
are confirmed for his sons.'! They prove that Gemistos was on good terms not 
only with the Despot Theodore II (1407-1443), but also with Constantine XI 
(1443-1449), the subsequent head of the Despotate who was to become the 
last Byzantine Emperor. Their good relationship was obviously able to overcome 
even the fact that, unlike Gemistos, Constantine was a supporter of the Union 
of Churches.” 

Gemistos did not get on so well with Constantine's successors Demetrios 
and Thomas, even though, ironically, the former was also a decisive anti- 
Unionist. Still, some of Gemistos’ privileges were confirmed by Demetrios. 
Also the funeral oration on the Empress Helen delivered in 1450 and discussed 
above may be a proof that he was in favour with the imperial family since she 
was not only the mother of the Emperor but also of the two recent rulers of 
the Despotate, Demetrios and Thomas."* Moreover, in these years (1450-1451) 
Gemistos wrote an address to Demetrios, the Despot of Morea, who would 
be involved in the destruction of his most important philosophical treatise. 
In his last political proclamation Gemistos praises Demetrios for his decision 
to end the quarrels with his brother Thomas over the rule of the Despotate, 
supporting his speech by a series of examples from ancient history as was his 
usual manner.'* His attempt to mediate between the two Palaiologoi in a dispute 
is thus another proof that he was definitely a respected member of the court at 
Mistra until his last days. We may therefore ask whether if he had been suspected 
of paganism, this all would have been possible. It is also hardly thinkable that 


> ‘De Isthmo; cf. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 100-101, Baloglou 2002, p. 97. 

0 Ad Man., Ad Theod.; cf. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 92-8, 102-8, 

They are edited in LAMBROS IU, pp. 331-3, IV, pp. 19-22, 104-9, 192-5; cf. 
Zakythinos 1932, pp. 207, 240, 246-7, 1953, pp. 122-3, 199. Cf. ibid., pp. 324-5. 

' Zakythinos 1932, p. 224. 

' Woodhouse 1986, pp. 309-10. 

4 Ad Dem.; cf. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 312-14. 
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such an unfaithful person would be even invited as an adviser to the Council 
in Italy where the traditional faith was at stake, as happened at the end of the 
1430s. And it is also highly improbable that in a relatively small city such as 
Mistra at that time, it would have been possible to carry out any major pagan 
activity in such a way that the Despot either did not know about it or was even 
willing to tolerate it, and especially such a pious Despot as Theodore I, who was 
repeatedly considering retiring to a monastery.” 

Equally problematic is Scholarios’ account of Elissaeus, the alleged teacher of 
Gemistos. The corruption of a Christian by a Jew was a kind of locus communis 
‘a the Middle Ages and Gemistos, in fact, does not anywhere speak about or 
hint at his studies with anybody like Elissaeus.!* Moreover, what Scholarios says 
about Elissaeus is rather puzzling. He is supposed to be: 


_ An interpreter of Aristotle, an adherent of Averroes and other Persian 
and Arabic commentators on the Stagirite. 
The one who introduced ‘Gemistos to the doctrines of Zoroaster and 


others. 

_ A Jewish heretic and only ‘ostensible Jew, but, in reality, a Hellenist 
(pagan) and polytheist. | 

_ An important person at the Sultan court, but finally ‘he met his end in 
flames (nupi tiv teAevthv evpeto), just like ... Zoroaster. 


To start with the last point — it is extremely improbable that Elissaeus was burnt, 
because this kind of punishment was scarcely used by either the Ottomans and 


5 Cf. Zakythinos 1932, pp. 204-5, Runciman 1980, pp. 65, 68. 

16 Woodhouse 1986, p. 65, quotes in connection with Elissaeus two passages from the 
Reply to Scholarios in which Gemistos talks about the Jews. However, the first one is Gamistes 
reply to another passage by Scholarios, Pro Arist. 4.21-5, where it is already said that it is 
possible to hear from the Latins and Jews (... &eott dkovew Aativwy te Kai ‘lovdatwv ...), who 
know Averroes’ writings, about the erroneousness of Gemistos’ explanation of his thought. 
Scholarios’ text, in fact, reacts to the beginning of the Differences where Gemistos criticizes 
Averroes but where only the Westerners (oi mpog éonépav) are mentioned in connection with 
him, De diff 321.4—-13. Gemistos then answers with the sentence which is often quoted as 
his allusion to Elissaeus: ‘But we have learnt, oh dear, from the wiser Italians and Jews what 
Averroes teaches about the soul? Kai fueic, a ya0e, napd te "ITaA@v tv copwrépwv Kal 
‘LovSatwv Zor Ov rerbopeda ta rept puyxiic AvOpwnivis ... Contra Schol. TV 374,15-24. It 
is difficult to be certain whether Elissaeus is really meant here. Given the context and rather 
angry tone of Gemistos' Reply to Scholarias, it seems that most probably not. Another passage 
from the Reply to Scholarios, mentioning an unknown empire that is sometimes invoked by 
the Jews, is simply too general and depreciative, so that it is highly improbable that Elissaeus 


could be meant, ibid. XX 418.1-5. 
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Byzantines.” Elissaeus’ death thus need not necessarily be a punishment for a 
heresy, but perhaps just an accident.'® It is also possible that eternal damnation 
of the Jewish heretic in hell is what Scholarios has in mind. Because he obviously 
makes a connection between Elissaeus’ death and the Zoroastrian cult of fire, 
the whole story about the death of Gemistos’ teacher might be, after all, just a 
spectacular rhetorical comparison. 

As for the other points, it is obviously a question of whether at the Sultan’s 
court, either in Bursa or Adrianople, some time in the 1380s or a bit later, there 
could live someone who was (1) an Aristotelian, (2) a Zoroastrian and (3) an 
ancient polytheist at the same time. These three aspects of Elissaeus’ personality 
as described by Scholarios seem to exclude one another. Aristotelians are not 
usually polytheists (unless we have to do with some specific form of Aristotelism 
incorporated into a different philosophical framework), and Zoroastrianism is 
different from the Greek polytheism. We should not go as far as to conclude that 
Scholarios simply made the whole story up and we may admit that Gemistos 
could really have studied with a certain Elissaeus. In this case it would be more 
probable to suppose that he was a Jewish Aristotelian, only later identified as 
Zoroastrian and polytheist by Scholarios, who was trying to prove that Gemistos 
was a heretic and pagan since his earliest years, basing his claim mainly on 
Plethon’s Laws. (As Scholarios puts it: “This man also expounded to Gemistos 
the doctrines of Zoroaster and others.) 

It has been, however, suggested that Elissaeus was in fact an adherent of falsafa, 
and more specifically of the school of Suhrawardi, representing the Eastern and 
Persian current in the Islamic philosophy and in many features different from 
its Western, Averroist branch. According to Scholarios’ report, in which Arabic 
and Persian commentators on Aristotle are mentioned together, Elissaeus was 
supposed to know both traditions. A combination of otherwise irreconcilable 
aspects of his personality might have been allegedly possible in the framework 
of Islamic philosophy of the Eastern, Persian type.!? 

It is thus perhaps more useful to make an attempt to determine the influence 
which Elissaeus might have exerted on Gemistos. First, there is an obvious 
difference of opinions between them. Gemistos was a determined Platonist 
while his teacher is supposed to be an Aristotelian commentator, Gemistos 
knew Aristotle well enough to write a competent critique of him and he could 
have acquired this knowledge thanks to his alleged teacher. The problem is that 


Gemistos' exegesis of Aristotle is based much more on his very good knowledge 


17 ‘Woodhouse 1986, pez. 


18 


Tihon’s introduction to Meth. p. 8. 


Cf. Tardieu 1987, pp. 142-8, Tambrun-Krasker’s commentary on Or mag. pp. 41-3, 
2006, pp. 91-4. 
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of the primaty Greek texts” than on the supposedly syncretic philosophy of 
Flissaeus combining together — apart from other things ~ fetitate anise) with 
Neoplatonism and the Greek and Persian religious traditions. In contrast, ip 
his Differences Gemistos argues against Aristotle because o ps alleged atheism = 
Furthermore, it seems that he did not know any Persian.’ Out of the Islamic 
ehinkers he mentions Averroes, but criticizes him for the doctrine of the mortality 
of the human souland for his negative influence on the understanding of Aristotle 
in the West, who, thanks to the commentaries on Averroes, is considered the 
supreme sage there while his atheism is concealed. Avicenna ‘the Arab is also 
invoked in the Differences, being described as the one who understood Aristotle s 
mistake and even though he, too, like Aristotle, assigned the separated intellects 
to stars and spheres, he did not do the same with God, but left him transcendent.” 
In other words, Gemistos not only strongly disagrees with Averroes, but he also 
observes a difference between the teachings of Avicenna and Aristotle. This he 
could not certainly have learned from Elissaeus, who is supposed to have relied 
on the Islamic commentaries on Aristotle. Furthermore, Gemistos’ last point 
is, again, dependent on his knowledge of the original texts. Also his criticism of 
Averroes reflects rather the situation in Italy where the Differences were written. 
He has thus here presumably the Latins, not his former Jewish teacher, in mind. 
In general, it is difficult to prove that Gemistos was influenced by Islamic culture 
in any substantial way and in his philosophy he always relies primarily on the 
ancient Greek sources.”° 

Furthermore, Suhrawardi’s ‘philosophy of illumination’ seems to be entirely 
absent from Gemistos’ thought,”’ and even in his short text, or rather excerpt, 


20 In the Differences Gemistos thus quotes from various Aristotle’s texts, cf. the notes to 
Woodhouse’s and Blum’s translations of this treatise based on Lagarde’s unpublished thesis, 
Woodhouse 1986, pp. 191-214, Blum 1988, pp. 112-50. 

41 Cf. Corbin 1946, 1964, pp. 284-304, 1971, Ziai 1997. 

22 In section I of the Differences, 321.23-323.4. 

23 Woodhouse 1986, pp. 25-6; Plethon says that the Sun is called in Persian Cyrus, 
Or. mag. 19.13, basing his claim on Plutarch, Artax. 1012a. 

4 De diff. 321.7-13, Contra Schol. WV 374.15-24, XXX 488.25-31. 

2 Demis. 32258-3294: 

6 Cf. Anastos 1948, pp. 268-303, Brisson 2006. In contrast, Suhrawardi could not 
definitely know Plato’s dialogues, nor probably the original texts of Aristotle, but just the 
works of Islamic Peripatetics; see Walbridge 2000, pp. 88-97, 127-37. Demetracopoulos 
2004, pp. 21, 49-50, 147-50, 2006, p. 339, has plausibly shown that Gemistos draws his 
knowledge of Averroes from the Latin medieval sources he had at his disposal in a Greek 
translation. 

27 CE. Corbin 1964, pp. 286-99, Ziai 1997, pp. 782-3, Walbridge 1992, What might be, 


after all, seen asa parallel between Gemistos and Suhrawardi is their shared criticism towards 
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on Muhammad all the information is derived from his Byzantine predecessors, 
Nevertheless, even though Plethon obviously relied on the previous Byzantine 
tradition of astronomy, Hebrew sources have been detected in his astronomical 
works” and a hypothesis has been recently proposed which connects Gemistos’ 
Jewish teacher with the author of the medical treatise The Key to Medicine.» If this 
identification is correct, we are lucky to be able to form our opinion of Elissaeus 
trom his own work. However, there is no trace of Suhrawardi’s philosophical 
thought or something similar to Scholarios’ description of Elissaeus’ personality, 
namely, his alleged paganism or an interest in Zoroaster?! Since we know that 
Gemistos occupied himself with medicine too, albeit tangentially,” we may thus 
conclude that if there were any influence on Gemistos from Jewish thought in 
general and Elissaeus in particular, it is be restricted to the domain of science 
(certainly astronomy, perhaps also medicine) rather than to philosophical and 
religious thought. 

A possibility has nevertheless been suggested that Gemistos was influenced 
by Elissaeus and the Eastern Islamic philosophy of Suhrawardi and his disciples 
on one point that is extremely important for his conception of the perennial 
philosophy. There does not seem to be a direct ancient parallel, farst, for his 
locating of Zoroaster in the lead place among the ancient sages, and, second, for 
his identification of the Chaldaean Oracles with the writings of the Magi, the 
disciples of Zoroaster. For this reason it has been claimed that such a parallel in 
fact can be found in the Persian philosophy, to which Gemistos was allegedly 
introduced by Elissaeus. Unfortunately, so far no text has been presented from 
this tradition in which Zoroaster would have the same sovereign position of 


Aristotelianism. However, unlike Gemistos, Suhrawardi undertakes it in order to advocate 
the ‘real’ Aristotle, that is, the one that was created by the Neoplatonic reinterpretation of 
his works, against the traditional Islamic Peripatetics; see Corbin 1964, pp. 290-91, 295, 
Ziai 1997, pp. 782-3, Walbridge 2000, pp. 117-85, 225-9. Another moment where an 
interesting similarity between both authors may be pointed out is their theory of intellects 
issued from the first and highest God and constituting the intelligible word of the Platonic 
Forms, According to Suharwardi these intellects are identified with ancient Persian angels, 
but this is incidental to his system as a whole; see Walbridge 1992, pp. 29, 110-23, 2001, 
pp. 108-9. 

*8 Klein-Franke 1972, pp. 3-4. 

2 Mercier’ commentary on Meth, pp. 250-63, 274-5. Cf. also the saying of Kabakes 
that Gemistos was acquainted with the Byzantine commentary tradition of Prolemy’s 
Almagest, Sevéenko 1962, p. 114, with n.4, quoted below, p. 219, n.82. 

°° Wust 1989; cf. Tihon’s introduction to Meth., pp. 7-8, with the n. 8, Gardette 2009, 
ppn2o7=2. 

7! Cf. Spira 1964. 

32 Cf. Gemistos’ notes in Marc. Gr. 517 (= 886), fols 121-8, Mioni 1985, p. 386. 
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-rst and wisest sage in the succession of wise men, religious thinkers and 


the { hive , 7 hima sebtt 
philosophers as in Plethon’s philosophia perennis. In fact, even though in this 
pNLOSOPrs" 


current of Persian thought, also for patriotic reasons, Zoroaster indeed appeat 


rhe foremost place is reserved rather for Hermes (Trismegistus).” | 
Here too, therefore, it is more probable that Gemistos relied on the ancient 
Greek sources” which he just pushed one step further. He derives his conviction 
about Zoroaster’s antiquity from Plutarch™ and he could find further support 
for the astonishingly early date of his life (5,000 years before the ‘Trojan war) also 
in Diogenes Laertius, an author Gemistos certainly knew.’ We may add chat in 
che same passage in Diogenes it is even claimed that the Magi are more ancient 
than the Egyptians.* This seems to be actually one of the reasons, if not the 
most important one, why Plethon considered Zoroaster to be the most ancient 


known sage and lawgiver. | 

Moreover, already the ancient Neoplatonists were interested in the 
Chaldaean Oracles because they considered the doctrines contained in them 
to be similar to those in Plato’s dialogues.” ‘There is an ancient tradition which 
brings the Magi close to the Chaldaeans. ‘The traditional Greek etymology of 
Zoroaster’s name, whose one component seems to be ‘star (dott); along with 
his alleged astronomical interests (he is sometimes claimed to be the inventor 
of astronomy) could associate him and the Magi with the Chaldaeans, famous 


33 Cf. Corbin 1946, pp. 18-19, 22-6, 1971, pp. 23-6, Walbridge 2000, pp. 7, 29-35, 
2001, pp. 17-50. The parallel between Gemistos’ emphasizing of the significance of Zoroaster 
and the school of Suhrawardi was suggested by Corbin 1964, pp. 285-6, 346, 1971, pp. 31-4, 
including the mediation of Elissaeus. This suggestion has been further developed by Tavaies 
1987, pp. 146-8; cf. Tambrun-Krasker’s commentary on Or mag, pp- 41-6, 2006, pp. lke 
Stausberg 1998, pp. 40-41, disagrees and thinks that Gemistos “Zoroastrian ism is to be derived 
from the ancient Greek sources. Furthermore, Walbridge 2000, pp. 7, 27-3 5, 83-125, 223-4, 
2001, pp. 13-16, 57-64, 107-10, tries to show that Suhrawardh is himself influenced by ancient 
Greek philosophy, and more particularly Platonism, in the form it has been absorbed by Islamic 
thought and argues convincingly against Corbin's attempts to see him as an inhe ritor of ancient 
Persian tradition. Another sceptical conclusion about alleged Suhrawardi’s influence on 
Gemistos may be found in Monfasani (forthcoming). 

34 Nikolaou 1971, pp. 334-41. 

35 Bidez—Cumont 1938, vol. 1, pp. 158-63. 

36 Contra Schol. V 378.11-380.1, Or. mag. 19.20-22, Plutarch, De Js. 369d; cf. Bidez— 
Cumont 1938, vol. 2, pp. 7-9 (B 1). 7 

Diogenes Laertius, Vitae 1,2; cf. Bidez—Cumont 1938, vol, 2, pp: 7-9 (B la). Mare 
Gr. 517 (= 886), fols 110-115y, contains Diogenes Laertius' life of Socrates written in 
Gemistos’ hand, Mioni 1985, pp. 384-5. Plutarch mentions Zoroaster also in Nema 62d, 
Def, orac. 415a, Quaest. conviv. 670d. For the early dating of him see Kingsley 1990. 

8 Diogenes Laertius, Vitae 1,8; cf. Bidez-Cumont 1938, vol. 2, pp. 9-14 (B 2). 

39 See des Places’ introduction to Or. Chald., pp. 18-46. 
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for their astronomical and astrological knowledge. More importantly, they 
are definitely joined together in the biographies of Pythagoras, who provided 
Gemistos a connection through which, with the help of his pupils, the teachings 
of the Zoroastrian Magi reached Plato. The source on which Gemistos based the 
connection of Zoroaster and the Chaldaeans may have therefore been Porphyry 
and Iamblichus, who are both named in the line of the true philosophers at the 
beginning of the Laws. In Porphyry’s Life of Pythagoras the Chaldaeans appear 
together with ‘Zaratos’ both of whom Pythagoras allegedly met in Babylon; 
and according to Iamblichus’ On the Pythagorean Life, Pythagoras was there 
in contact with the Magi.” Also Lucian, a widely read school author, mentions 
Pythagoras alleged stay in Babylon, where he was supposed to have met ‘the 
Magi, the disciples and successors of Zoroaster (ot Mayor of Zwpodotpov 
LaOrral Kot d1éd50xor).” As for other ancient authors, Diogenes Laertius, too, 
joins together the Chaldaean and Magi in his account of Pythagoras’ life” 
whereas Hippolytus goes even further saying that Pythagoras came to “Zaratas 
the Chaldaean“ The same Zaratas is supposed to be a teacher of Pythagoras 
also according to Plutarch,* an author much studied by Gemistos. In both cases 
it is said that Zaratas teaches that everything is a product of two principles ‘the 
Father and the Mother; thar is, ‘the male and the female’ or ‘the limited and 
the unlimited’ respectively. This Zaratas differs from Zoroaster not only in his 
name. He is also supposed to be one of the Magi and a teacher of Pythagoras, 
which would be impossible in the case of the much more ancient wise man. 
Pythagoras’ connection with Zoroaster and the Magi is thus very well attested in 
ancient sources.”* Since, during his legendary voyage round the Mediterranean, 
Pythagoras apparently had to visit all the important places and see all the wise 
men there, Zoroaster and the Magi originating from rather distant Persia were 





40 


Cf. Bidez—Cumont 1938, vol. 1, pp. 6~7, 30-38, vol. 2, pp. 17-21, 23-5 (B 6-9, 11), 
Diogenes Laertius, Vitae 1,8; cf. Bidez~Cumont 1938, vol. 2, pp. 67-70 (D 2). On Zoroaster’s 
astronomical interests see further ibid., vol. 2, pp. 161-3, 174-90, 193-7, 208-30 (O 14-15, 
39-46, 52, 79-83, 85). See also Kingsley 1995. 

* Porphyry, Vita Pyth. 12, lamblichus, Vita Pyth. 4,19; cf. Bidez—Cumont 1938, vol. 
2, pp. 37-8 (B 27). 

** Lucian, Men. 6.6-8, the texts about Pythagoras’ studies with the Magi were collected 
and commented upon by Bidez—Cumont 1938, vol. 2, pp. 17-21, 35-40 (B 6-9, 25-30); cf. 
Nikolaou 1971, pp. 319-27, 

* Diogenes Laertius, Vitae VIUL3. 


Hippolytus, Ref 1,2,12-13; cf. VL23,2; cf. Bidez—Cumont 1938, vol. 2, p. 35 (B 


ae 


25a): 
45 


Plutarch, De an. 1012d-e; cf. Bidez—Cumont 1938, vol. 2, p. 35 (B 25b). 
Bidez—Cumont 1938, vol. 1, pp. 33-8, Dérrie 1990, pp. 178-85, 458-71 (Baustein 


46 


67). 
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aptly identified with the Chaldaeans living more at hand ae probably really 
intermingling with them because of the Persian expansion. ’? This tradition 
could well have been the motive for Gemistos’ identification of the Chaldaean 
Oracles as a text by the Magi. a | 

It is slightly more difficult to find a text in which Plato is similarly put into 
contact with them.* In Diogenes Laertius we are told that after having visited 
the wise men in Italy and Egypt Plato wanted to meet the Magi too, but he 
was prevented by the wars currently going on in Asia.” Moreover, according 
ro the same author a Magus came to Athens from Syria in order to meet Platos 
reacher Socrates.°° Pausanias claims that the Chaldaeans and ‘the Magi of the 
Indians’ were the first who taught that the human soul is immortal and they had 
managed to persuade many Greeks, including Plato.) In ancient sources Plato's 
voyage to Egypt is definitely better attested than the one to Persia or Chaldaea. 
In fact Gemistos never claims that Plato really met the followers of Zoroaster, 
but that he belonged to the same tradition as that of the Magi and Pythagoras 
(and his students in Italy). It is thus Pythagoras who provides here a historical 
link between the Oriental doctrine and Plato's philosophy. | 

As for their doctrines, Plethon claims that there are many points on which 
the ‘Magian’ Oracles agree with Plato. Ancient authors tell us much about 
Zoroaster and the Persian Magi. According to Herodotus and Strabo, an author 
extensively studied by Gemistos,* the Persians venerated Zeus.” In Diogenes 
Laertius they are further said to believe in the immortality of the human soul 
and, according to Porphyry, they even taught reincarnation.” Plutarch reports 


48 According to Eusebius of Caesarea, Praep. evan. X,4,14—-15, Pythagoras travels as far 
India. 

" 7 a 2009 argues that an association of Plato and the Magi, including the Chaldaean 
connection, was established by the early members of the Academy. However, he bases his claim 
on a papyrus from Herculaneum which was obviously not available to Plethon. 

© Diogenes Laertius, Vitae I1L7. 

50 Ibid. II,45. 

51 Pausanias, Graec. Descript. IV,32,4. 

22 C£ Diller 1937, 1956, pp. 27-9, 31-5, Mioni 1985, pp. 136-7, 158, 386, 417: Mare, 
Gr. 379 (= 520), fols 15v-341y, 406 (= 791), fols 62—72v, 517 ‘= 886), fols 119-120v, 529 
(= 847), fols 492-495v, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 181-6, with further references. | 

3 Herodotus, Hist, 1,131, Strabo, Geogr. XV,3,13. Plethon, however, erases Herodotus 
identification of Zeus with ‘the whole circle ofheaven (6 KiKAog nae tod odpavod)’: see Pagani 
2009, p. 201 (Herodotus, Hist. 1,131.6-7). The reason might be a parallel with Strabo who 
agrees with Herodotus that Persians venerate Zeus in high places and on mountain peaks, 
but he does not identify him with any astronomical object. 

4 Diogenes Laertius, Vitae 1,9, Porphyry, De abst. 1V,16,2; cf. Bidez—Cumont 1938, 
vol. 2, pp. 67-70 (D 2). 
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that they maintained the doctrine of the existence of daemons as a third kind 
between the gods and humans. Moreover, in his commenta ry Plechon claims 
that in the Magian Oracles the image of fire is used to designate the divine, 
which agrees well with the well-known veneration of fire by Zoroastrians.” 
This all fits well into an extremely favourable picture of Zoroaster we find in 

Plato's Alcibiades 1. According to Plato, the young Persians are so successful because 
they are educated by special instructors. These are presumably the followers of 
Zoroaster because the first of them teaches the youths magic, that means, the 
wisdom of the Magi (uayeta), invented by ‘Zoroaster, son of Horomazes. which 
consists in the veneration of the gods (Oe@v Gepaneia); moreover, Zoroaster 
instructs them how to rule (té BaotArKd).* Plethon too always emphasizes that 
Zoroaster is not only a sage, but also an eminent lawgiver; and the same may 
be claimed for Pythagoras together with his followers whose political activities 
in Southern Iealy are well known.” Moreover, there is an ancient tradition 

preserved by Eusebius and Proclus (who, nevertheless does not agree with it), 
according to which Er, the hero of the myth about reincarnation told in book X 
of Plato's Republic, is identical with Zoroaster.” We have furthermore seen that, 

for Plethon, the structure of reality in the myth of the Magi in Plutarch, in the 

Magian Oracles, and in the second letter attributed to Plato is the same. 

Connecting together these or some other ancient texts, Plechon may have 

‘rediscovered, but in fact rather created, an ancient tradition, accordin gto which 

the most ancient sage was Zoroaster, whose followers, the Magi, wrote down his 

doctrines in the Oracles, and revealed his wisdom to Pythagoras in Chaldaea, 

through whom and through whose followers it reached Plato. An immensely 

important role in developing this conception must also obviously be attributed 

to the fact thar, as it has been just suggested, all the important representatives of 
this tradition, that is, Zoroaster, Pythagoras and Plato, were both philosophers 
and lawgivers. This is not, for instance, the case of Orpheus, mentioned by 


» Plutarch, Def orac. 415a, based on Plato, Symp. 202d-—e; cf. Bidez—Cumont 1938, 
vol, 2, pp. 16-17 (B 5). For Plethon’s general interest in Plutarch see Diller 1954, Mioni 
1985, p. 385: Mare. Gr. 517 (= 886), fols 67—-76v. 

°° Or. mag. 5.17 [on II], 9.16 [on XII], 17.4 fon XXIX], 18.15-16 [on XXXII], Decl. 
Brev. 21.4. 

*” Cf. Herodotus, Hist. IIL,16, Strabo, Geogr. XV,3,13-14, and even Scholarios, Ad Jos. 
162.11—-12. See also Bidez—Cumont 1938, vol. 1, p. 161. 


8 Plato, Ale. 1 121e—-122a. 

* —Gemistos’ interest in Plato's activities in Italy is proved by his Diod. Plut. 16,4—-17,1, 
18,2—20,5, 22,1-3, 41,1-2. 

°° Eusebius of Caesarea, Praep. evan. XIII,13,30 (quoting Clemens of Alexandria), 


Proclus, Jz Remp, 11,109.7-111.5 (on Plato, Resp. X 614b); cf, Bidez~Cumont 1938, vol. 2, 
pp. 158-61 (O 12-13). 
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Gemistos only en passant,”! or Hermes ‘Trismegistus, not mentioned at all, both 
of whom would be potential candidates for the greatest sage of all time. _ 

By this conception of the philosophia perennis Plethon ante other 
thinkers in the Renaissance and later, one of the earliest of em being — 
srobably Francesco Filelfo in 1464, a humanist who knew Gemistos personally. 

We know that Filelfo had at his disposal Plethon’s edition and sportscar 
the Magian Oracles,“ which thus seems to have been the source 0 pare: 
of Zoroaster in a prominent position.® In a similar way Gemistos em 
John Argyropoulos® who also owned a copy of his commentary on the a aa 
However, the most famous case is that of Marsilio Ficino who originally he 

Hermes Irismegistus to be the first sage in the line of the wise men in his abeient 
theology (prisca theologia), but under Plethons influence opted for _ | 
A century and half later Plethon’s edition was replaced by — - 
who published a more extended collection of the Oracles in 1593,” but the 


al Gorin Schol. XXI 420.10-11, Ad Bess. 1458.25-6, | _ 

6 See Stausberg 1998, for Plethon’s role in the tradition of prisca theologia culminating 
in Ficino see Vasoli 1994, 1999, pp. 11-50, 2001. | - 

8 Filelfo, Vers. in Gemist., Ad Gemist., Ad Sax., on Filelfo; cf. PLP, no. 29803, Viti 
1997: _ a _ 

6 Cf Tambrun-Krasker introduction to On mag, pp. xxxviii-xxxix (Laur. 
LXXX,24, fols 101v—106). ee 

& Hankins 1991, p. 93, considers Filelfo to be in this a forerunner of Marsilio Ficino. 
However, the text he publishes to support his claim seems to be at least partly dependent on 
Plethon’s conception of the ancient wisdom and of the role that Zoroaster, Pythagoras 2 
Plato play in it, Filelfo, dd Dom. 21—4, 250-71; cf. Kraye 1979, pp. 12 ~4, Both Elewaon os 
Filelfo, for instance, mention Plutarch and his dating of Zoroaster’s life. It is therefore very 
probable that Filelfo drew this knowledge from Plethon’s commentary on Magian Oracles. 
For the relation of Gemistos to Filelfo see Knés 1950, pp. 138-40, Woodhouse 1986, 
pp. 158-9. 

66 Cf Field 1987, pp. 315-16, Stausberg 1998, pp. 140-41. | 

6? Tambrun-Krasker introduction to On mag. p. xxxiv, Marc. Gr. X1,9 (= 1232), fols 
98v—105. | 7 : 

6& Cf Hankins 1991, pp. 459-64, Allen 1998, pp. 1-49; Gentile 2007. Ficino owne 
a copy of Plethon’s commentary on Magian Oracles (Riccard. 76); cf. Tambrun-Krasker 
introduction to On mag, p. Ixvil. a 

69 Francesco Patrizi, Nova de univ., appendix Zoroaster. In the preface to his edition 
of the Chaldaean Oracles Patrizi gives an extensive survey of ancient sources on Zoroaster 
and the Chaldaean Oracles which is interesting to compare to those presumably available to 
Plethon who is also mentioned as a relevant authority. Ibid., fols 3r—5v. 
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identification of them as the sayings of the Magi of Zoroaster was rejected only 
by modern scholarship.” 

‘To sum up, we cannot definitely exclude that there was some Elissaeus whom 
Gemistos knew. If he really existed, he was most probably a scientist and perhaps 
a Jewish Aristotelian, but his alleged polytheism is extremely unlikely and seems 
to be a later conjecture of Scholarios. Even if Elissaeus had told Gemistos about 
Zoroaster, which is also quite improbable, it would have remained for his pupil 
to place this sage at the head of the perennial philosophy, for which he was trying 
to find support in the ancient Greek sources. Thus the influence that Elissaeus 
might have exerted on Gemistos, who did not share with him even his probable 
Aristotelianism, is indeed scanty and he cannot be certainly seen as the decisive 
impulse for Gemistos’ apostasy, as Scholarios claimed. If Gemistos was really 
a pagan, it had to be the result of his studies of ancient thought rather than 
because of the influence of his mysterious teacher. 
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For the cultural impact of the figure of Zoroaster in early modern thought see 


Stausberg 1998. 








Chapter 15 


W itnesses 


Gemistos’ contemporaries who might in any way provide testimony to his 
religious beliefs can be divided into three groups: first (a), his direct pupils or 
fiends who studied for some length of time in Mistra and, beingina close contact 
with him, should naturally know much about his beliefs; second (b), his distant 
admirers who although very sympathetic to him in fact neither studied nor were 
in any substantial contact with him; third (c), all his adversaries who, accusing 
him of paganism, being usually motivated by their different philosophical 
position, criticized him always ‘from outside’, since none of them was in close 
relations with him. It is definitely flattering for Gemistos that it seems there was 
nobody who would have been a close friend, associate or pupil of his and at the 
same time would have radically criticized or doubted his personality, philosophy 
— or Christianity. 


Pupils and Friends 


The main problem with Gemistos’ close associates is that it is in fact difficult to 
find anybody influenced in any way by his alleged paganism. His most notable 
pupils were Mark Eugenikos and Bessarion, both monks who later became 
respectively Orthodox Metropolitans of Ephesus and Nicaea! and whose views 
became radically opposed during the Council of Florence, which they both 
attended and in which they played an extremely important part. Eugenikos 
was the main critic of the proposed Union. He refused to sign the final decree, 
and after returning to Constantinople he acted as the head of the anti-Unionist 
party. Bessarion, in contrast, gradually became the main proponent of the 
Union, taking a firm pro-Latin stand, and finally was created a Cardinal in Italy, 
later being even a candidate for pope.’ | 
Nobody can deny the firm Orthodox views of Eugenikos, which certainly 
show no trace of any paganism.’ The same must be said about his brother John, 


See Syropoulos, Mem. V,30 284.25-7, John Eugenikos, Acol. in Marc. Eugen. 
213.21-4, Bessarion, Ad Dem. Andr. 469.1-2. 
2 C£ Woodhouse 1986, pp. 32-3, Gill 1964, pp. 45-64. 
3 On Mark Eugenikos see PLP, no. 6193, Gill 1964, pp. 55-64, and Constas 2002. 
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who eventually became the metropolitan of Lacedaemon.* John was a hardline 
anti-Unionist who was allowed to return home prematurely from Italy because 
of his determined hostility towards the Union. Afterwards he lived in Mistra, 
being obviously somehow associated with the Despot’s court there. He died 
some time following the fall of Constantinople.’ After the death of his brother in 
1445 he became an even more resolute campaigner against the Union, attacking 
Scholarios too for his inconsistency and progressive changing of sides after the 
Council. The main impulse for Scholarios’ becoming the chief proponent of 
anti-Unionism was a plea by Mark Eugenikos who, like his brother John, first 
accused Scholarios of inconsistency regarding the Union. However, when dying, 
he asked Scholarios to continue the cause because of his intellectual capacity. In 
these circumstances there was an obvious dispute over Mark’s legacy between 
Scholarios who was present near the dying Mark and his brother who stayed in 
the Peloponnese at that time.‘ 

In contrast to his difficult relations with Scholarios, John Eugenikos was 
very sympathetic towards Gemistos, and in the Peloponnese he must have 
lived close to him. He showed a great interest in Gemistos’ treatise On Virtues 
which he copied in 1439 while returning to Greece from Italy.’ Immediately 
following his brother’s death in 1445 John composed an acoluthia to Mark in 
which he recapitulated the life of the to-be saint. At one point John says that 
the person responsible for Mark’s education ‘in the more perfect of the general 
and philosophical studies was Gemistos George’.® Like later panegyrists of 
Bessarion, John thus did not feel ashamed to mention Gemistos among his 
brother's teachers. Furthermore, John wrote this at a time when, shortly before 
Mark’s death, Scholarios was launching his first attack on Gemistos for his 
alleged paganism and asking for Mark’s judgement about his former teacher. It 
is difficult to say whether John may have known about the whole affair initiated 
by Scholarios’ Defence of Aristotle which, as we shall see, came into Gemistos’ 
own hands only much later. 

Most probably shortly after 1446, at the time of his temporary absence from 


the Peloponnese in Constantinople,’ John wrote a warm letter to Gemistos, whom 


* On John Eugenikos see PLP, no. 6189, on John’s activities regarding the Council of 


Florence, see Tsirpanlis 1978. 

> Zakythinos 1953, pp. 286, 334-6, 361. 

© Blanchet 2008, pp. 354-9, 390-400. 

” Cf. Tambrun-Krasker’s introduction to De virt., pp. xxix, xlv—xlvi, Zakythinos 1953, 
p. 336, Neri 2010, pp. 295-6, 

® John Eugenikos, Acol. in Marc. Ephes. 213.21-2: ... év 5 toic tedewtépoic tHVv 
EYKUKAIWV Kal PiADGO@WV LABHUdtTwV Oo Teutotos Fewpyioc. 

°  Zakythinos 1953, pp. 334-6. 
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he evidently did not suspect of heresy in any way. It is notable that, as has been 


just mentioned, this happened at the same time that Scholarios already suspected 


Gemistos of concealed paganism. In his letter John Eugenikos complains about 
being ‘separated from the beauties of the island’ and, besides other chings, also 
fom Gemistos’ company. Then he extols Gemistos for the unshakeable happiness 
he achieved in his life because of his wisdom and wishes that he, too,m ight achieve 
such a state of the soul. This seems to be an echo of Eugenikos’ study of Gemistos' 
treatise On Virtues. In the end he asks Gemistos to honour him by a letter, ‘even 
a short one, as it is your habit, — laconic or rather heroic and of greatest ancient 
sages."° It thus seems that even though John was not perhaps Gemistos’ pupil, he 
had to be ina close contact with him, probably at the court of Mistra,"' admiring 
him for his life conduct and wisdom which he compares to ancient sages. This 
all is really remarkable since John is known as a determined Orthodox believer 
whose opposition towards Union was notorious. Nonetheless, in this opposition 
he was close to Gemistos. Another point of contact of these two Byzantines could 
have been also certain Eugenikos’ humanistic interests.’ Furthermore, they both 
shared a strong dislike for Scholarios. 

Bessarion is even a more puzzling case.’ Although, here too, as in the case of 
Mark and John Eugenikos, itis impossible to deny his firm Christian faith, he was 
certainly influenced by the Platonism of his teacher as well as his vivid interest 
in ancient Greek culture.’4 As a sign of their common inclination to ancient 
polytheism Bessarion’s letter of consolation to Demetrios and Andronikos, 
the sons of Gemistos, is often quoted because of its pagan imagery, including 


reincarnation: 


L have learned that our common father and master has shed every earthly element 
and departed to heaven, to the place of purity, joining the mystical chorus of 
Iacchus with the Olympian gods. I too rejoice to have studied with such a man, 
the wisest that Greece has produced since Plato (leaving Aristotle out of account). 
So if one were to accept the doctrines of the Pythagoreans and Plato about the 


infinite ascent and descent of souls, I should not hesitate even to add that the soul 


10 John Eugenikos, Ad Gemist.; cf. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 29, 38-9, 179-80, 225. 

' Zakythinos 1953, p. 314. 

2 An overview of John’s rich literary activity can be found in Pétridés 1910 and 
Stiernon 1974, for an example of his interest in classical literature, namely, Heliodorus’ 
Aithiopika see Gartner 1971. 

5 On Bessarion see PLP, no. 2707, Mohler 1923, Labowsky 1967, Mioni 1991, 
Fiaccadori 1994 and Coluccia 2009. 

‘Hankins 1991, pp. 217-63. 
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of Plato, having to obey the irrefragable decrees of Adrasteia'? and to discharge 
the obligatory cycle, had come down to earth and assumed the frame and life of 


Gemistos.!° 


However, this does not necessarily mean that Gemistos or Bessarion really 
were pagan Platonists as it is sometimes assumed.” First, it must be pointed 
out that both Byzantine and Renaissance thinkers sometimes used this kind of 
comparison. Nicephoros Gregoras thus calls his teacher Theodore Metochites 
‘a personification of all wisdom’ and ‘a reincarnation of Homer, Plato, Ptolemy 
and all the important orators.!* Similarly, Janus Pannonius says in a poem that 
Plato’s soul is reincarnated in Marsilio Ficino.!? What is. important to note in 
Bessarion’s praise is the concession ‘if one were to accept’ which makes of the 
reincarnation hinted at in the letter a mere theoretical possibility.”° The exalted 
and ‘pagan’ tone of the text may be explained simply as a homage to the great 
interpreter of the ancient philosophy that Gemistos certainly was. In an earlier 
letter to his former teacher, while asking about some problems of Platonic 
philosophy, Bessarion calls him: ‘nowadays the only initiator and initiated into 
the divine knowledge of the Platonists™! and, in a letter written after Gemistos’ 
death, an expert on ‘not only the Platonic [wisdom] but also that of those men 
who inquire into divine things.” Bessarion’s ‘pagan’ funeral speech on Gemistos 


Cf. Plato, Phaedr. 248c2, Resp. V 451a4-5. 

'6  Bessarion, Ad Dem. Andry. 468.13—-469.8 (the reading according to MS B): Nérvopon 
TOV KOLVOV TATEPA TE Kal KAONYELOva TO yedddec Nav dmoOEuEVOV Eo OLPAVOV Kai TOV dKPALOVA| 
UETAOTH Val y@pov, tov pwvottKov toic ‘OAvuTIoic BEoic suvyyopevoovta TaKyov. Eyw LEV 
obv yaipw To1obtTw WUIAnKw> dvdpi, ob LETa MAdtwva - g&ynpryjOw 5é Adyov ‘ApiototéAne - 
SOPWTEPOV OUK Equoev N EAAGC [MSS M, L: rapa totodtov &vbpa @oitroac, ob MAdtwvi HETH 
YE TOUG MPWTOUG ExEivous dvdpac ovK Equoev n ‘EAAGC ov copia, ov TH GAAN apeti Opoldtepov]. 
WOT’ El TIG TOV MEPI Tig EVTAKTIC MEPLOSOV, TOV ye WoXav avddov tE kai KaOdSov, MuBayopeiwv 
TE Kai TOD MAdtwvoc anedéxeto Adyov, obK Av KvnoE Kal todto mpoaVEIvat, Wo doa MAdtwvoc 
THY Puyrv, Tois tho adpactetag a&pprKtoicg Beopoic Sefjoav SovAeboo Kal THY dvayKatav 
arododvai meptodov, Ent yij¢g Katiovoav TO Teutotov oKfjvoc Kai TOV ovv Exeivw Biov EAEoOa1. 
Trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 13. The manuscript variants are most probably due to Bessarion 
himself; cf. Masai 1956, p. 306-7, n.7. 

‘7 Cf. Alexandre 1858, pp. Ixxxiii-lxxxivy, n.1, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 13-16. 

'8 Sathas 1872, p. vo’; cf. Podskalsky 2003, p. 30. 

? Blum 2010, p. 100, with n.18. 

2 Cf Wind 1967, pp. 256-8. 

*l  Bessarion, Ad Gemist. | 456.35: .. tod pdvov taviv tic MAatwvikiic érontetac 
UvoTayWwyod Kal WUOTOU .... 

**  Bessarion, Ad Secund. 470.12-13: ... 008’ 6on wdvov MAatwvikt [sc. cogia] te kai tav 
Ta Gein EpevVOApEVWV EKEtVWV AVOPOV .... 
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may be therefore just a eulogy for the great teacher of ancient philosophy written 
in an elevated and classicizing style and full of mythological hints that he used on 
other occasions too, including the verses on his dead teacher he also composed.” 
Nevertheless, the pagan allusions are restricted by a careful reservation. Being 
probably intended for a public presentation, the consolation letter should not 
be certainly read as an expression of the secret ideology of neo-paganizing circle, 
but rather as a public tribute.”4 

There are two other funeral orations on Gemistos: by Charitonymos 
Hermonymos and by a certain monk Gregorios. However, it is clear from their 
rexts that only the latter really studied with him.”? Although the orations are 
often quoted as a proof of his paganism,” there is, nevertheless, no direct and 
unambiguous clue to claim this, and in the one written by Gregorios, who 
seems to have been Gemistos’ pupil, a series of saints and Church Fathers is even 
quoted.” If we compare Gregorios’ oration with Bessarion’s consolation letter it 
is interesting to note that in both texts Gemistos is called ‘initiator into secret 
and divine things,”* and ‘the one who was much occupied with secret and divine 
things, the initiator into lofty celestial doctrines” both times in the context of 
Gemistos’ teaching. Similarly, Francesco Filelfo extols Gemistos in his verses of 
1439 as ‘the head of the sages, an embodied statue of virtue which shines for the 
Danaans with the knowledge of all learning .... Although he uses the expression 
‘by Zeus (vr} tov Afar); it has, again, rhetorical rather than religious function and 
cannot be a proof of Gemistos’ paganism, even if we leave aside the fact that 
Filelfo does not seem to have properly studied with him or stayed any length 
of time in Mistra.*° It therefore seems that Gemistos’ pupils and admirers were 
used to talking about him in a rather exalted and antiquated style, but this does 
not necessarily mean that they had anything more than their ‘initiation’ into the 
ancient Greek culture and philosophy in mind. 


*3 Bessarion, Vers. in Gemiust. 


4 Bessarion, Ad Secund. 470,.6-7; cf. Woodhouse 1986, p. 14. 

= Hermonymos, Jz Gemist. 385, on Hermonymos and Gregorios see PLP, no. 6126 
(Hermatianos) and no. 4605 (Gregorios); cf. Woodhouse 1986, p. 7. 

6 For this reason Alexandre added them to his edition of the Laws as appendices 
XIII~XIV; see also Woodhouse 1982, pp. 8-12. 

*”  Gregorios, In Gemist. 390, 392; cf. Monfasani 1992, pp. 58-9. 

8 Hermonymos, Jz Gemist. 377: ... 0 tv crtoppritwv Kal Belwv protaywyds. 
Gregorios, In Gemist. 388: ... 6 t&v dnopprtwv ToAUTpdyywv Kal BEiwv, Oo TOV 
DIPHASV obpaviwv Soyyatwv pvotaywysc... . 

*° Filelfo, Vers. in Gemist.; cf. Knés 1950, p. 139. Monfasani 2012b argues against a 
close association of Filelfo with Gemistos. 
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We can also learn about Bessarion’s relation to Gemistos from the letters?! 
which he wrote in the first half of the 1430s (before 1436) while staying with him 
in Mistra® and which were addressed most probably to Scholarios, with whom 
he was on friendly terms at that time and who was searching for a position at 
the court of Mistra.?? Gemistos (although not mentioned by his name) seems to 
appear in Bessarion’s correspondence at least twice. He is praised as an excellent 
teacher, persuasive like Odysseus, surpassing Nestor by his language, and able to 
penetrate to the utmost depth of thought, not to mention all his outstanding 
virtues and his extremely kind approach to his pupils.* In a word, Bessarion was 
really enchanted by Gemistos when he studied with him. However, his letters 
from this period are otherwise all uniformly and indisputably Christian in their 
tone. So also in his other texts, in the consolations and the letter to Constantine 
XI Palaiologos, written at around the same time, Christian themes predominate, 
and even if Plato and other ancient classical writers are sometimes incidentally 
mentioned, it is hard to find any trace of the supposed pagan and polytheistic 
influence of his former teacher.*® 

What is, nevertheless, more difficult to explain is Bessarion’s later silence 
regarding his otherwise much admired master whom he extols so much in the 
letters written on him after his death and also in the verses. A possible conclusion 


may indeed be that of John Monfasani: 


31 


Bessarions early writings were collected by the author himself in Mare. Gr 533 
(= 778); for a description of the manuscript and the dating of the texts see Mohler 1923, 
pp. 51-5, Loenertz 1944, pp. 116-21, Saffrey 1964, pp. 279-92, Stormon 1981, Mioni 
1985, pp. 421-3, Mioni 1991, pp. 25-46, Rigo 1994, pp. 33-7. 

* Mohler 1923, p. 45, Loenertz 1944, Labowsky 1967, p. 687. 

*  Loenertz 1944, pp. 133-42; it seems that Bessarion later erased Scholarios’ name 
from the heading of his letter, Ep. 1416; cf. Mohler’s note ad /oc., Blanchet 2008, pp. 293-4, 
299-301. See also Zakythinos 1953, pp. 331-2, Tinnefeld 2002, p. $20, no. 152. 

+ Bessarion, Ep. 1 417.22-418.7, IV 426.30-31; for the identification of Gemistos in 
Bessarions letters see Mohler’s notes ad loc. Loenertz 1944, p. 140, n.2; Mioni 1991, p. 35, 
n.2, disagrees and thinks that the Despot Theodore II is meant; however, the description 
provided by Bessarion in his letter definitely suits Gemistos better and the expression 6 
Oavpactoc deondtye, Ep. 1417.29, need not necessarily designate the Despot of Morea, since 
the word ‘despotes’ is ‘a title given to eminent men in general’; cf. Sophocles 1914, Seondétn¢ 
(s.v.), p. 352. Gemistos is perhaps mentioned also in VIII 430.12, 32; see Mohler’s note ad Loc. 
However, in this case by the phrase 6 @e1étatog Hud tyepwv te kal Seondty¢ Bessarion may 
indeed mean the then current Despot of Morea; cf. Mioni 1991, p. 40, n.21. 

° Ep. I-XII 416-39; for the ancient texts Bessarion could probably have studied in 
Mistra, see Mioni 1991, pp. 50-56. 
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But Bessarion was not revealing his own views here [in his lecter of consolation 
to Gemistos’ sons], but delicately acknowledging those of his departed mentor. 
It is no accidene that in his massive Against the Calumniator of Plato where he 
meticulously refuted George of Trebizond’s criticisms of Plato point-by-point, 
Bessarion never took up George’s culminating attack on Plethon’s neo-paganism. 
George’s whole prior discussion of Platonism built up to this finale, and to have 


bosom specie <i 36 
stopped short of answering it was tantamount to admitting its truth. 


Indeed, in his famous response to Trebizond’s A Comparison of Philosophers 
Ayistotle and Plato, Bessarion mentions ‘Plethon’ (not Gemistos) only once as 
a contemporary Platonist, just to reject his criticism of Aristotle in one of the 
discussed points. He is in fact making fun of Trebizond here by pointing out 
that the argument which the latter proposes and according to which the first 
principle and the motion derived from it is ordered, is in fact one by Plethon, 
Bessarion has most probably Gemistos’ reasoning from the Differences in mind 
here according to which a sphere cannot be assigned to God since he is not at 
the same level as the rest of the things.” Bessarion talks about ‘Plethon’ in a 
similarly detached way also in his treatise On the Nature and Art intended as 
a response to another text by Trebizond, and in a short paper Against Plethon 
on Substance which were both written during the Plato—Aristotle controversy 
in the second half of the 1450s.°* With the exception of a private conversation 
recounted by Kabakes,” there thus seems to be no text by Bessarion written in 
the years following Gemistos’ death in which he would have talked about his 
former teacher in a personal way. In all Bessarion’s contributions to the Plato— 
Aristotle controversy ‘Plethon’ is always mentioned either as someone who 
originated the discussion of the problem in question (by his Differences)” or as 
somebody whose criticism of a certain point of Aristotle’s philosophy, however 
ingenious it can be, may be finally refuted from another, properly Aristotelian, 


=| key a ibe + # = wes Mas - aa i = oo i 
position,” On the other hand, mentioning Gemistos as Bessarion’s former 


36 Monfasani 1992, p. 56; cf. Alexandre 1858, pp. lxxxix—xc, n.4, Knos 1950, pp. 144-6, 
Hankins 199 1sp:°92. | 

37 Bessarion, In cal, 272.21-33 (Latin version: 273.16—19): ... 16 U0 TAATWVIKOV Karl 
tod MArPwvoc, kvSpdc EG’ HUG yeyovdtos Kal Ta TAdtwvog dmodeXopevon ... . Cf. De diff 
1 322.21-323.4, Contra Schol. VII 384.14-390.2. 

38 ~Monfasani 1976, pp. 152-70, 201-29, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 364-72. 

9 See below, p. 218, n.80. 

4 Bessarion, De nat. 92.4-14, 23-6 (Latin version: 93.6-13, 25-7), Adv. Pleth. 
1493-10. | 

41 Bessarion, De nat. 98.14-17, 26-8 (Latin version: 99.16-21), 128.23-6 (Latin 
version: 129.29-33), Adv. Pleth. 149.21-5, 150.8-11. 
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teacher was certainly not taboo or shameful because this was repeatedly done 
in the laudatory speeches on the Greek cardinal, both during his life and after 
his death, in order to prove his excellent education (in particular, specialized 
mathematical studies are usually mentioned ),” 

Furthermore, we may ask how much Bessarion knew about the Laws and 
what he thought of it. It is well known that Bessarion avidly collected Gemistos’ 
works and manuscripts, including some of the most important autographs. In hig 
collection there were also some chapters of the Laws, and Bessarion possessed a 
copy of the Summary of the Doctrines of Zoroaster and Plato with exactly similar 
pagan doctrines.” Also his close associate, Theodore Gazes, who, as we shall sce, 
was otherwise very critical towards Gemistos, had at least a chapter of the Law? at 
his disposal, the one that is preserved in a manuscript owned by Kabakes. 

Moreover, interesting evidence is provided by Bessarion’s Against the 
Calumniator of Plato. In a passage where Plato’s theology is discussed we are 
told that Plato used the names of the gods that were common in his time and 
did not try to pass on the names he uses in his discourses to a mob. In reality 
he explained the traditional names of the Greek gods ‘by the meaning of the 
things which are either natural or supernatural’, Then, among rather standard 
examples of philosophical interpretation of the Greek divine names provided by 
Bessarion, Zeus is said to mean ‘the One or the First’, Poseidon the Form, Hera 
Matter and Aphrodite ‘generation or nature. What is noteworthy here is an 
attempt to defend Plato by showing that his polytheism was in fact based on the 
principles which are primarily metaphysical. Moreover, Bessarion provides an 
unusual identification of Zeus with the Neoplatonic One, as well as of Poseidon 


42 


Platina, Paneg. cv, Capranica, Acta 406.33—407.3, Apostoles, Iv Bess. cxxxiii. 

Marc. Gr, 406 (= 791), fols 138-139, thus contains chapter III,31: Mepi Sixav, 
Leg. 120-28.10, Mioni 1985, pp. 157, 159, whereas Mare. Gr. 519 (= 773), fols 94v-95vy, 
98v-102, chapters II,6: Mepi eipapuevne, Leg. 64-78, lI,43: Epinomis, Leg. 240-60, Mioni 
1985, p. 388. Zor. Plat. is contained in Marc. Gr. 406 (= 791), fols 137v-140, Mioni 1985, 
p. 159. Cf. also Mioni 1991, pp. 170-72. 

“See above, p. 159, n.77. The manuscript in question is Add., see below, p. 311, n.1. 
Bessarion, I cal, 232.37-234.26 (Latin version: 233.32-235.22): Ov nv aAd 
ovse tov GAAouE BEobs, ol év taic SiakéEeow éxcAer NAdtwv ovoLoly, ToUTot napedwKe 
Kal T@ OXAw tip, aAA' oc 6 Shpiog ExcAer, obtw Kal adrdc ovopacer, Snover ‘AOnvav, 
Eputiv, Kpdovoy, Mooe8ava, “Hpav, “Heatotov, 'AnéddAAwva Kal tous Aoitovs tov abrtov 
TpOMOV, KaitoL oi PAoco@odvteEs abtoi Ex Tics THV Elte PUOIKOY EitE UNEPPUGV Tpaypatwv 
ONMACIAG NpUrvEvov tabdta. Worep obv TH dvdyati Tob Aldc tO EV Hf tO TPGTOV Evdet, OUTWC 
AOnvav HEV MpdG sogiav Kal ~pdvnoy, ‘Eppiiv 5é mpd¢ Tov Adyov, Kpdvov S€ mpdc tov 
Xpovov, Hooedava dé mpdg 16 Eidos, “Hpav 5é npdc tiv VAny, Agpooitny d€ mpdc yévectv TE 
Kai Pvor, AndAAwva dé 1pd¢ TOV HALov, Idva 5é mpdc tov tod Tavtos Adyov te Kat didtaéw 
EAgyev avapépwv. 
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and Hera with the Form and Matter respectively, while Aphrodite is close to 
mortal matter, which is exactly what Plethon says about them. This shows that 
Bessarion had to know the ‘esoteric’ contents of Plethon’s Laws. ee inthe 

assage in question he claims that this is what Plato himself taught, not | lethon. 

Moreover, in another passage Bessarion claims that Plato and his followers 
distinguished three kinds of the souls — celestial, daemonic and human ones. 
The first one has the proper knowledge of all (xo HEV ETOTNHOVIKOV navtwv), 
the second right opinion about everything (16 dé mepi tavea dp@odbogaoriKsv), 
the third has sometimes a correct opinion, sometimes a wrong one. This is a close 

arallel to a passage from Plethons Laws which shows, once again, that Bessarion 
must have known the book. It is also interesting to note that here, too, he 
attributes this opinion to Plato and his followers and uses this distinction taken 
fom Plethon in an overall discussion of the Platonic conception of the soul.” 
In both cases Bessarion thus uses Plethon’s book as the source of information 
about Plato’s philosophy from which one may quote when it is needed while not 
mentioning its author.” However, we have just seen that in the same treatise he 
can be openly critical towards Gemistos and does not hesitate to mention his 
name (Plethon) when he disagrees with his interpretation of Platonism (in this 
case he had not the Laws, but rather the Differences in mind). 

The most obvious reason why Bessarion might have been so reluctant to 
speak publicly about his former teacher, were obviously his political ambitions. 
In 1455, at the start of the heated discussion among the Greeks about Plato and 
Aristotle, he was close to becoming pope.® The charge of paganism, by which 
Scholarios marked Gemistos in the East, was a very serious accusation in the eyes 
of the contemporaries and ‘Trebizond’s anti-Platonic attacks, motivated by his 
lunatic and apocalyptic visions and published in Latin, made this charge known 
also in Italy. It must have been very uncomfortable for Bessarion and this is 
presumably the reason why he took so much care to refute Trebizond’s objections 
in detail in the two treatises just mentioned and to defend the doctrines of the 
ancient Platonists that had only started to be known in the West. For the cause of 
Platonism there it was not as much important to defend Gemistos, as to disperse 
any doubts about Plato’s compatibility with Christianity, in other words, to refute 


46 Tbid. 162.33-164.5; cf. Leg. 174-6 (II1,34]: see Appendix XI, below, pp. 306-7; 
note the rare adjective 6p8o50€aotikdv employed by both authors and sometimes appearing 
also in Proclus. 

” A more detailed comparison of Plethon’s Laws with Bessarion’s Against the 
Calumniator of Plato could probably reveal even more parallel passages in both texts. New 
editions of both these important works, indicating their sources and mutual textual parallels, 
ate obviously needed. 


“8 Monfasani 1976, p. 137. 
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Trebizond convincingly. The reputation of the cardinal’s teacher thus might have 
been sacrificed to this goal. One may, nonetheless, interpret Bessarion’s refusal to 
get involved ina discussion with George of Trebizond over Gemistos’ orthodoxy 
in an even more sympathetic manner. By keeping to a meticulous discussion of 
philosophical and scholarly subjects related to the question of priority of Plato 
or Aristotle as well as leaving aside Trebizond’s personal attacks on his teacher, 
which were in fact directed against himself, he managed to silence his adversary 
ina very efficient way. Bessarion even refuses to reveal the name of the opponent 
against whom the massive Against the Calumniator of Plato is directed.” Using 
this strategy and with a substantive help from his humanist and philosophical 
circle Bessarion managed to prepare a Latin version of his Greek text and print 
it in 1469, whereas the circulation of Trebizond’s book remained very limited.» 
Another reason why Bessarion probably did not feel the need to invoke his 
teacher more often, especially during the Plato—Aristotle controversy, is that 
he was far from being his uncritical devotee. In fact, there were two points 
on which he strongly disagreed with him. The first one, as we shall see later 
on, was their entirely different, but in both cases very consistent and honest 
views on the Union of the Eastern and Western Churches. The other one was 
obviously Gemistos’ radical anti-Aristotelianism. Bessarion, in contrast to his 
teacher, was firmly convinced of the deep agreement between the philosophical 
opinions of these two thinkers, diverse only apparently; and in this he was close 
to the Neoplatonic commentators.?! Thus in the short paper Against Plethon 
on Substance mentioned above, giving a rather resolute instruction how the 
contemporary Plato—Aristotle controversy should proceed, he says: 


Let these words of mine show the way for those desiring either to agree with 
Aristotle against Plethon or wishing to demonstrate that Aristotle and Plato say 
the same, and that means also Plethon, being at one in their thoughts even though 


the first two have differed in their words.” 


A similar moderate position is apparent from his letter to Michael Apostoles, who 
was one of the most fervent ‘distant’ admirers of Gemistos and who passionately 


Bessarion, Jz cal, 8.38-40 (Latin version: 9.38—11.1), 
°° Monfasani 2008. 

>! Hankins 1991, pp. 236-63. 

2 Bessarion, Adv. Pleth. 150.8-11: Totta cipo8w pev tod bmodeigor evexa thv 
oloovoay av 1pd¢ TO TOBOUUEVOV TEAOG OdOV TOUS EpieHEvouUs HV 1 ‘AploToTeA El Kata TANOWVvos 
ovviyoprjoat, f ‘ApiototéAn Kai MAdtwva, tadto &’ etneiv Kai MAnS8wva, toig vorpaot deigat 
OVULPWVOUG, Kav Prjpaot Sevnvoxatov. Trans. Taylor 1924, p. 125 (altered); cf. Bessarion, De 
nat, 128.23-6 (Latin version: 129.29-33), 
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defended his Platonism against Theodore Gazes, partly in order to gain 
Bessarion’s favour.>* However, the response was rather cold - Bessarion makes 
-lear that he praises ‘Plethon, along with Plato and Aristotle, for his wisdom 
and many virtues, but at the same time criticizes him for his condemnation of 
Aristotle. In short, Bessarion admires Gemistos for his teaching of Platonism 
and mastery of ancient philosophy, but disagrees with his — from Bessarion’s 

oint of view — one-sided and extreme critique of Aristotle and attempts to find 
his own independent position.® It is significant that in his condolence letter to 
Gemistos’ sons quoted above he claims that his teacher was ‘the wisest [man] 
that Greece has produced since Plato (leaving Aristotle out of account).>* Thus 
even here Aristotle is treated with a due regard and somehow reconciled with 
Plato. In general, according to Bessarion, those involved in the Plato—Aristotle 
controversy should either defend Aristotle’s philosophy against Gemistos 
criticism or show, in the manner of ancient Neoplatonist, that both thinkers in 
fact agree on the most important issues.” His interest in Aristotle, apart from 
his other Aristotelian studies, is also proved by the fact that in the second half 
of the 1440s he made a new Latin translation of the Metaphysics.® During his 
whole lifetime he occupied himself with Latin scholasticism, especially Thomas 
Aguinas, firmly rooted in the Aristotelian tradition.” This seems to be more 
important reason for Bessarion’s reservation towards his former teacher than 
Gemistos’ alleged paganism. 


KK 


It is difficult to be sure who were the other pupils of Gemistos. The only one 
about whom we know for certain is the historian Laonikos Chalkokondyles, but 
in his case too it is difficult to prove that he was influenced by the supposed 
paganism of his teacher. There are, nevertheless, some similarities between 
them. Laonikos probably changed his original name Nikolaos to a more ‘classical’ 


> Apostoles, Ad Gazae; cf. Geanakoplos 1962, pp. 85-8. 
4 Bessarion, Ad Apost. $11.9-13, 512.7-9, 25-34, 513.3-6, 13-14, 
° "Taylor 1924, pp. 120-21, 125-7. 
6 Bessarion, 4d Dem. Andry 469.1-3 (the reading according to MS B). Trans. 
Woodhouse 1986s p13. 

*” ~~ Monfasani 2002a, p. 276. 

8 Mioni 1991, pp. 120-26, 136-48. 

” ~Monfasani 201 1b. 

® On Laonikos see PLP, no. 30512, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 33, 40, 223, Nicoloudis 
1996, pp. 42-6, Cyriac of Ancona met both Laonikos and Gemistos in Mistra in the summer 
1447, Ep. V,2; cf. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 223, 227-8. Chalkokondyles does not mention 
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form and he also uses the name Hellene in the positive sense for ‘Greek’ and not 
for ‘pagan.! Even more noteworthy is that in his work Laonikos does not pay 
much attention to Christian theology and shows a surprisingly great interest 
in Islam, describing it from an unbiased perspective, similarly to Plethon’s 
studies of it, In general, he does not speak about the Christian God interfering 
by miracles in the history of nations, as was usual in Byzantine historiography, 
Instead he introduces fate (toyn or cipappévn) that punishes the arrogance 
(bBpic) of nations, being somehow connected with God (Ge6c) or the divine 
(td Oeiov).° This would be indeed an important similarity with Gemistos’ own 
thought expressed not only in his philosohia perennis, but also in his ‘public 
philosophy. What, however, speaks against Laonikos’ possible deviation from 
the Christian faith is the apparent amazement he shows when he talks about 
the alleged polytheism of the contemporary Bohemians and their veneration of 
the Sun and fire, Zeus, Hera and Apollo.® (We have to do here with an obvious 
misunderstanding of the Czech Hussite movement.) The Bohemians are 
mentioned together with the Samogetai (Zau@ta1) who are also polytheists and 
venerate Apollo and Artemis.® Other examples of polytheism are located in the 
Far East — in India and in Khataia (Xatain), where Hera, Apollo and Artemis 
are venerated, the last even with human sacrifices.© This leads Chalkokondyles 
to the conclusion that the Bohemians are the only nation in Europe which does 
not profess any religion ‘we know now; that is, ‘those of Jesus, Muhammad and 
Moses, which dominate the major part of the known world.” Also elsewhere 
he similarly claims that the world is divided between Christianity and Islam, 
which struggle between themselves, whereas other religions have not managed 
to acquire such power and domination.® It would be tempting to conclude, that, 
for Laonikos, in contrast to Judaism, Christianity and Islam, which are religions 
based on a revelation, there exists also some original and natural religion, 
which can still be found in some remote parts of Europe and in the Far East. 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to claim this just on the basis of the hint he provides 


Gemistos in his historical work, not even when he talks about the Council of Florence and 
the negotiations of Greeks in Italy: see Hist. 1,5.16-6.12, II,67.18-69.24. 

*!  Nicoloudis 1996, pp. 58-60. 

6 Turner, 1964, pp. 358-61, Nicoloudis 1996, pp. 61-4. 

63 Chalkokondyles, Hisz. 1,124.8-22, II,180.18-21, 186.21-187.4. 

**  Nicoloudis 1996, p. 344 (n.52). 

®  Chalkokondyles, Hist, 1,124.4-7. 

6 Ibid. 1,153.10—16. 

*” hid. 1,124.13-17: ... éxtdg yevouevov taic gyvwopévaic Hiv év tH TOpovtl 
Oproketatc, 

8 Tbid. 1,95.21-96.3. 
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‘stext. What is important for us, is the obvious distance he expresses towards 


in h a & t * a a = . i 
lleged contemporary polytheism, which, according to him, survives only in 
a - c i “ ' . " = ' # fey a P k 
wher exotic parts of the world and which is described by the names of the 
ri 


ancient Greek gods used also by Gemistos in his Book of Laws. lf Laonikos were 
veally influenced by the opinions of his teacher, it must have been rather those 
opinions we know from Gemistos’ public philosophy that situates itself above 
different contemporary monotheistic religions and was acceptable, after all, . 
any of them, and not the outright pagan and polythe istic philosophia perennis.” 
In this overview of Gemistos’ pupils possibly influenced by his alleged 
aganism We might mention here also a heretic called Juvenal who was executed 
around 1450 on an accusation of paganism.” According to Scholarios, who 
writes about him in a letter to Manuel Raoul Oises, he was connected to a 
certain brotherhood (atpia) in the Peloponnese,’' and Scholarios suspicion 
that he was close to Gemistos is well demonstrated by Scholarios use of some 
expressions from Plethon’s Laws he knew already at that time.” However, despite 
all this, Scholarios fails to prove that Juvenal was really a pupil or a close associate 
of Gemistos, because otherwise he would have said it openly.”? Because of the 
lack of any evidence there is thus no reason why we should connect Juvenal with 
Gemistos or his humanist circle in Mistra as is often done. 


Admirers 


One of the most outstanding admirers of Gemistos was definitely Demetrios 
Raoul Kabakes.”4 He and another enthusiast for Gemistos’ philosophy, Michael 
Apostoles, were very much active in collecting and editing of the remnants of 
his Book of Laws burnt by Scholarios® and obviously interested in its pagan 
content. Furthermore, Kabakes had strong ties to the Peloponnese and the court 
at Mista, including Gemistos, and he is therefore usually claimed to be a pupil of 


“ Harris 2003. 
70 Masai 1956, pp. 300-304, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 35, 225, 271-2, 315-18. On 
Juvenal see PLP, nos 8221, 92102. 
7 Scholatios, Ad Oes. 477.1-2, 479.17—19; cf. Masai 1956, p. 304. 
2 Scholarios, Ad O¢s. 479.19-29; cf. Leg 2-4: see Appendix X,4—5, below, pp. 305-6. 
“Woodhouse 1986, pp. 35, 225, Monfasani 1992, p. 59. 
7* On Kabakes sce PLP, no. 10016, Chatzes 1909, pp. 41-8, Keller 1957, pp. 366-70, 
Bacchelli 2007. 
™ ~ Masai~Masai 1954, p. 554, Masai 1956, p. 398, n.1, Woodhouse 1986, p. 363. 
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Gemistos.”* This, nevertheless, seems to be hardly possible. Kabakes is notorious 
for his barbaric spelling of ancient Greek, not far froma phonetic record of the 
contemporary spoken language, which rather argues against the possibility thar 
he received education from Gemistos who emphasized the classical and Attic 
models.” He was a fervent worshipper of the Sun since the age of 17, as he claims. 
and an admirer of Julian the Apostate (but also of Virgin Mary). However, as it 
has been pointed out, heliolatry is quite difficult ro reconcile with the kind of 
polytheism contained in the Laws and there is thus no wonder that Kabakes 
complains that Gemistos did not use Julian’s Ovation to the King Sun.”* If he 
really became a worshipper of the Sun in the early youth, it would have happened 
before he supposedly met Plethon. Even when the latter appears to him in a 
dream” or Kabakes talks about him with Bessarion,’° who would have been his 
younger colleague if he had really studied with Gemistos,*' he does not seem 
to be acquainted with the famous philosophex, whom he evidently admired so 


76 


Ad Cab, 

” ~ Keller 1957, p. 367, Monfasani 1992, pe 58 a265. 

© Bidez 1929, pp. 70-71, 76-9, Grégoire 1929-1930, pp. 733-4, Keller 1957, 
p. 368, Medvedev 1985, pp. 737-49, Woodhouse 1986, p. 35, Monfasani 1992, pp. 57-8, 
contra Garin 1958, pp. 195-6. We have seen above, pp. 175-6, that Gemistos was certainly 
incerested in Julian’s Oration to the King Sun which probably influenced his conception of 
the Sun, placed in the middle position between the intelligible order of the Forms and the 


sensible world, 
79 


Woodhouse 1986, pp. 34-5; cf Gemistos (rather courtesy) letter to Kabakes, 


Lambros 1907, p. 336 (the citation keeps Kabakes’ idiosyncratic orthography): 
TH] mapeAQobor viktt] ov Katovap’ Stt Eig TénOV TIVa GuUVEDPEONUEV LETA TOO PIAoGdq@oU 
MANP@vog Kal oUmw Tivos KAAOU Adyou PIBEVTOG, Ona TPd¢ ELE TAHOwv, tv GAnGe1av rec’ 
EyG) dE o1veotaAny Kat dprKpoLNy cromdy, SofaCov etva A€E1 kai tl mAgov mpdc 16 va KataddBo 
tt kal 1pO¢ Ti PovAEte OmEp E—r’ Sug OBdEV GAAO Tptkev’ dc Ev Atyo 5¢, EyepOnka: Snurtptoc. 

" Mercati 1937, pp. 173-4, n.2 (the citation keeps Kabakes’ idiosyncratic orthography): 
‘Oundobyvros Euod Evtabta mept trv oKOANy Tis tpanElc, pete Tob évdoEotdtou yapSuvaAtou 
Exivov Kup. Broaptovoc epéBer Adyog mEpi tod MAN@wvoc’ Kal Hpdtica tov éy@ éuevy 
TPOAN pig Fv SpiGeg ToAACKIG mEpt Tob Tepnotod, f xapouevoc, ta Spilec, dmexptOny Sti ovbdev 
EAeyov xapiGopevos, dAAd 8€Ao o€ Nmtfv peta GAWeEtac Kai vov Sti dnd Tod MAotivou tov KEpdv, 
O¢ HV 1pd xiAiwv tetpaKociwv Etav, copdtepov dvOpwnov obdSéva Enotnoev 1 ‘EAAKC TOO 
MAnSwvoc. Anurtpioc. Kabakes added a marginal note: MAdtwv: WAotivoc: MAjSwv. See also 
Scholarios’ letter to Kabakes from around 1450 (according to its editors) where he informs 
the latter about their current relations with Gemistos, 4d Cab. 457.29-458,3, 13-19; 
cf. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 314-15. This is certainly a very weak hint, but would it have been 
necessary if Kabakes had been really in touch with Gemistos? 


‘! Woodhouse 1986, pp. 33-S. 
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much, more than superficially, and there appears to be always a certain distance 
phetween him and Gemistos as well as Bessarion.” 

Another enthusiast admirer of Gemistos, Michael Apostoles,” went even as 
fr as to write to him expressing his devotion for Plato and asking to be accepted 
as a pupil.” Then he sent two letters to Joh n Argyropoulos,” who, even though 
most probably was not a close associate of Gemistos, knew him from Italy and, 
as we shall see, his treatise supporting the Western position in the question of the 
procession of the Holy Spirit became the target of Gemistos own treatise. The 
letters in which Apostoles asks Argyropoulos for an intervention with Gemistos 
are often quoted as an evidence of the paganism of the latter, because they are 
fall of pagan imagery and admiration for ancient polytheism. However, there is 
obviously no certainty that their paganizing content is identical with Gemistos 
own beliefs. Furthermore, after all, both Argyropoulos and Apostoles proclaimed 
themselves Christians.® Ic is also noteworthy that Apostoles attempted to gain 
the favour of the famous teacher of Platonism by proving that it was he who had 
managed to get a copy of Scholarios’ Defence of Aristotle in order to send it to 
Gemistos.*’ As we shall see, at the end of Scholarios’ treatise there is a passage 
attacking Plethon, the presumed author of the Differences because ofhis paganism 
and some lines of the Laws are quoted. It is therefore possible that Apostoles 
imagination was in fact stimulated by this text of Scholarios' who, however, at 


2 Seytenko 1962, p. 114, n.4 (the citation keeps Kabakes’ idiosyncratic orthography): 
odtoc Zpn MMptyknp 6 XiAdc, dvyp EiotH Pov Kal THLLOG ApXoV, OTL TAM Owv 6 soos E—n 1pd¢G 
avrov mepl TMV gétyeitav Ths MeyaAng Lvovtagews: 6 tt B£Aovv dc A€youv, ovdig EpOacEv TOV 
uéyav Aoyobérny tov Metoxitny. From the quotation it is clear that Kabakes knew about this 
opinion of Gemistos’ by hearsay only. However, the letters to Kabakes from Scholarios, Ad 
Cab., and Kamariotes, Ad Cab., show that his interest in Gemistos: philosophy preceded 
the latter’s death. It is interesting to remark that both these opponents of Gemistos did not 
suspect Kabakes of heresy at the time when the letters were written: see Woodhouse 1986, 
pp. 314~15. This suggests, once more, that they did not consider him as a close associate of 
Gemistos belonging to his pagan circle. 

83 On Michael Apostoles see PLP, no. 1201, Geanakoplos 1962, pp. 73-110. 

“ Apostoles, Ad Gemist. 370-71. 

5 Apostoles, Ad Argyr I-II 372-5; cf. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 40-41, 224-5. On 
Argyropoulos see PLP, no. 1267, Bigi 1962, Field 1987, Geanakoplos 1989, pp. 91-113. 

© Monfasani 1992, pp. 56-7. 

*”  Apostoles, Ad Gemist. 370. Apostoles proves his claim by describing the copy of 
Scholarios’ book he managed to obtain for Gemistos. It was divided into two parts, the 
beginning and the end (yaptupet pov tw Aone) tov Adyow tq Adyw, TO HEV TEpac, tO 9’ ApXN 
Ovte), The manuscript Gemistos used was indeed incomplete and divided into two parts with 
the middle part missing; cf. Lagarde’s note to Contra Schol., p. 369, n.6, Mioni 1972, p. 223: 
Mare. Gr. TV,31 (= 1316). For this reason Gemistos complains that he has not got Scholarios 
book in its entirety, Contra Schol. 1 368.12. 
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that moment was not sure about what he should think about Gemistos’ beliefs 
We have already mentioned that later, during the Plato—Aristotle controversy, 
Apostoles attempted to defend Gemistos against Gazes, but was rather harshly 
silenced by Bessarion, who disagreed with the extreme anti-Aristotelian position 
which they both shared. 

There were some other admirers of Gemistos in Italy,** for instance, Cyriac of 
Ancona who visited Mistra® and Gregorio Tifernate who even studied with him 
there,” but, as pointed out, only Francesco Filelfo, who was in a direct contact 
with him,”! seems to be influenced by him without, however, showing any pagan 
tendencies exceeding the usual humanist interest in the ancient past. 


Adversaries 


Gennadios Scholarios is definitely Gemistos’ most notable adversary,”2 
Although before the Council of Florence he seems to have had good relations 
with him and showed an interest to settle in Mistra,” he later, still during his life, 
accused Gemistos of paganism and he is our most important source for almost 
everything that is usually claimed about Gemistos’ polytheism. Apart from the 
possibility that it was Scholarios who was guiding the hand of the Emperor John 
VIL asking Gemistos about some problems connected with the Differences, his 
first attack against the author of this treatise came around 1444 in Scholarios’ 


88 Masai 1956, pp. 315-46, attempts to show the enormous influence Plethon and his 


teaching in Italy had on humanists and philosophers there. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 154-70, 
Monfasani 1992, pp. 52-6, 2012b, and Hankins 1991], pp. 436-40, are, however, sceptical 
regarding this point. It seems indeed that Gemistos’ works were discussed more among the 
Greeks than among the Latins who were not still ready to understand the kind of Platonism 
he was professing during his stay at the Council. Nevertheless, this still does not exclude 
that he left a great impression there as a person if not asa philosopher. See also Knés 1950, 
pp. 132-42, 153-7, Garin 1958, pp- 216-19, Hankins 1991, pp. 436-40, Gentile 1994, 
822-31, 

®  Cyriac of Ancona, Ep. V,2, 55, Zeno, Ad Cyr. 329-30, with Bertalot’s and Campanas 
introduction, pp. 322-3; cf. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 21, 130, 165, 223, 227-8. On Cyriac see 
further PLP, no. 13983. 

°° Hankins 1991, p. 436, based on Mancini 1923, p.72. On Tifernate see further PLP, 
no. 29415. 

*! As mentioned above, Monfasani 2012b argues against a close association of Filelfo 
with Gemistos. 

7° On Gennadios Scholarios see PLP, no. 27304, Gill 1964, pp. 79-94, Turner 1969, 
Tinnefeld 2002 and Blanchet 2008. 


*’ Blanchet 2008, pp. 293-5, 299-301. See also Zakythinos 1953, pp. 331-2. 
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Defence of Aristotle thar was written as a response to the Differences." At rhe end 
of his treatise Scholarios mentions that he has in his possession parts copied 
from the book about the best legislation based on pagan beliefs and written by 
certain Plethon and asks its author to provide the whole book in order that he 
may learn what is really contained in it.” Scholarios treatise was destined for, 
and sent to, the rather pro-Unionist Despot Constantine who was ruling in 
Mistra at that time (1443-1449), It is thus possible that Scholarios was trying 
ro discredit Gemistos at the court in Mistra and warn the Despot against him. 
However, Gemistos received the treatise directed only about five years alter it 
had been written. So it is possible that the Despot simply did not care about 
what Scholarios said or even did not read his treatise at all.?? Ie may be also 
noted that Scholarios’ position at the court, which, in contrast to Scholarios, 
supported the Church Union, was rather precarious and his own stand in this 
important question ambiguous at that moment.” | 

At the same time Scholarios wrote a letter to Mark Eugenikos, a former 
pupil of Gemistos and the first teacher of Scholarios. After the Council of 
Florence Eugenikos was the leader of the anti-Unionist party in Byzantium 
and after his death was succeeded (probably in June 1445) by Scholarios.” In 
his letter the latter asks him for approval of the Defence of Aristotle since it is 
Eugenikos who should obviously know the truth about his former teacher.’ It 
is thus clear that at this point Scholarios was not still sure about what to think 
about Gemistos. He admits his scholarly as well as personal qualities, but he is 
shocked by what he has heard about him and by the parts of the Laws he has at 
his disposal. We do not unfortunately know what was Eugenikos’ answer. Did 
he die before he was able to provide any? Or was he just too busy in his fight 
against the Unionist that he just did not have time to answer Scholarios’ letter? 
Or was he simply unable to decide? We might also suppose that Scholarios, 
remaining unsure about Gemistos, did not make his treatise accessible to the 


4 Turner 1969, p. 430, Monfasani 1976, p. 206, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 237-8, 
Tinnefled 2002, p. 515 (no. 123), and Blanchet 2008, pp. 370-71. 

3 Scholarios, Pro Arist. 114,17-33, 115.20-30: see Appendix X,1, below, p. 304, and 
Woodhouse 1986, pp. 264-6. 

6 Scholarios, Pro Arist. 1.5, Ad Gemist. 118.31-3; cf. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 219, 221, 
308-9, 

*” Woodhouse 1986, pp. 238-9. 

8 CE Turner 1969, pp. 431-4, Blanchet 2008, pp. 367-76. 

” Cf Blanchet., pp». 237=8)-268, Gill 1964, pp. 222-32, Constas 2002, p. 413, 
Tinnefeld 2002, p. 478. 

'80 Scholarios, Ad Eugen. 117.1821; cf. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 267-8, and Blanchet 
2008, pp. 371-2. 
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general public, but distributed it only within a limited circle of associates, 
Gemistos indeed complains that he asked for it several times but managed to get 
it only surreptitiously — in fact it was sent to him by Michael Apostoles - and 
asks Scholarios why he writes against him, if he has no confidence in his treatise 
and does not want to send him a copy." The only thing that can be claimed for 
sure is that at this moment Scholarios was still trying tq test the orthodoxy of 
Plethon by mentioning his allegedly pagan book at the end of his attack against 
On the Differences. 

The second attack came when Gemistos, some time around 1449, published 
his Reply to the Treatise in Support of the Latins, where he criticized the 
Western theological conception of the procession of the Holy Spirit, which we 
'© Scholarios then sent him a lengthy letter in which he 
seemingly congratulates him. At the same time this is obviously the second test 
of Gemistos’ Christianity because the letter rather illogically contains a passage 


shall discuss later on. 


that, in the context of a fierce condemnation of the polytheism expressed already 
in Gemistos’ text, quotes few expressions from the Book of Laws and denounces 
those who would try to revive similar ideas. From this letter as well as from 
another roughly contemporary letter of Scholarios’ to Oises concerning Juvenal 
it is clear that Scholarios had at his disposal the beginning section of the Laws.’ 
However, it is far less certain that he knew any more about the book because in 
this case he would have surely attacked Gemistos more directly and openly. The 
relations between the two men thus remained outwardly friendly — ‘Gemistos 
wrote to me kindly, says Scholarios in his letter to Kabakes whom he surprisingly 
does not suspect of paganism nor counts him among the ‘esoteric’ circle of 
Gemistos’ followers; and at the beginning of his letter to Gemistos himself, he 
also mentions that he is glad about him not being angry that he has sent his 
treatise in defence of Aristotle to the Emperor.'® 

However, probably around the time he received the letter from Scholarios 
concerning his treatise against the Latins, Gemistos finally got a hold of 
Scholarios’ Defence of Aristotle. He reacted to this attack by his equally fierce 
Reply to Scholarios Defence of Aristotle. Gemistos, like Scholarios, did not care 
about showing his treatise to the author of the criticized text, but sent a copy of 
it just to Constantine XI, now the Emperor, something about which Scholarios 


101 Contra Schol. 1 368.5—370.6; cf. Ad. Schol. 

1? See below, p. 239. 

3 Scholarios, Ad Gemist. 125.18-23: see Appendix X,3, below, p. 305; cf. Woodhouse 
1986, pp. 277-9. 

‘4 Scholarios, Ad Oes. 479.17~28: see Appendix X,4, below, p. 305. 

105 Scholarios, Ad Cab. 457.29-458.3, 13-19, Ad Gemist. 118.30-33. 
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complains failing to notice the fact that he has done the very same before.’ He 
claimed some years after the event took place that when Gemistos received his 
second attack contained in the letter of congratulations, he, Gemistos, much 
grieved ‘and gave up hope that his best legislation would ever prove effective 
after this, since we would outlive him and could nullify it either in the flames 
or by the pen, whichever we might choose.” However, this does not help 
much to understand why Gemistos virtually at the same time that he received 
Scholarios’ congratulatory letter did not hesitate to answer to Scholarios’ first 
attack and warning contained in the Defence of Aristotle in such a resolute 
and uncompromising way as is apparent from many passages of the Reply to 
Scholarios! Although Scholarios promises in his letter to Gemistos not to 
continue with the polemics about the priority of Plato or Aristotle and later 
he claims that the ‘fate of our country’ prevented him from doing so,!!° he in 
fact never really attempted to answer properly. The end of the whole story is 
well known. After the fall of Constantinople, Scholarios, as he himself admits, 
wrote several times to Theodora, the wife of Demetrios, the Despot of Morea, 
about ‘the book of Gemistos or Plethon;"! who had died not long before. The 
rulers in Mistra managed to confiscate it and, although asked by many, refused 
to allow copies to be made from it, but, presumably some time after the fall of 
Mistra in 1460, gave it to Scholarios for examination.' Scholarios thus finally 


106 Tbid. 118.31-3, 119.5—17; cf. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 278-9. 

107 Scholatios, Ad Jos. 156.21-4, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 281 (altered). 

108 Woodhouse 1986, p. 308. 

109 Scholarios, Ad Gemist. 151.6-10. 

HO Scholarios, Ad Jos. 156.15-16. 

1 Scholarios, Ad Theod. 151.31~152.1; for a lamentation over the destruction of 
Plethon’s book written by some of his admirers, probably Kabakes, see Zakychinos 1953, 
p. 375, Ad Pleth. 410: ... npdg toig GAAots Emtotopat Kal & ovvéBnoav Kata Mpodooiay Eig trv 
Eur PiBALov Kal ovyypagryv napa Tob Seroidaipovos dvdbpog peta tig yovarkwvitidoc Exeiving 
Tpd¢ Tov SinAobv Kai KakorOn Kai duabA &vOpwrov. It is perhaps Theodora, whom Gemistos 
has in mind when he reproaches Scholarios for boasting about his success with an otherwise 
unspecified shameful woman, Contra Schol. V 382.4-5; cf. Lagarde’s note ad loc. p. 383, 
n.40, Alexandre 1858, p. xlvii, n.1. 

2 Scholarios, Ad Jos. 157.27-32. This situation is described by Trebizond writing 
in 1456 and 1457 respectively: Sed multa certe invenierentur, si libri in lucem emergerent. 
Nam, ut ferunt, a Demetrio Peloponnensium principe sive ab uxore, ut alii aiunt, ipsius vel 
cremati vel reconditi sunt. Adv. Gazam 340.24-7. Nam librum quem de his rebus composuit, 
post ... exitum eius ... ne publice legeretur et multis officeret, a Peloponnesi principe Demetrvo, 
Sicut fertur, ereptus celatusque est. Quare nisi diligenter ab iis qui similibus rebus praesunt 
quaesitus igni tradatur ... maior clades genert humano futura est quam Machumetus invexit. 


Comp. IIL, penultimate chapter = LEGRAND III, pp. 287-8. 
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got the book he was secking for such a long time, and after a brief inspection, he 
condemned it to the flames. After some hesitation and exchanges with Theodora, 
he himself took care of its public burning, sparing just some explicitly pagan 
parts of it in order to support his judgement. At the same time, by his authority, 
he issued an order under threat of the excommunication that all che copies of it 
possibly made by Gemistos’ pupils should be equally destroyed. 

It is interesting to compare Scholarios’ severe approach in this case to 
his generally liberal politics and flexibility at the time, when as the patriarch 
appointed by the sultan Mehmed I he was dealing with different problems caused 
by the new situation of the Orthodox Church after the fall of Constantinople. 
In fact the burning of the Laws was the sole occasion when he acted in a similarly 
intolerant and radical manner.'"’ One could thus claim that he was moved ~ at 
least to some extent — by his personal hostility towards Gemistos, which may be 
supported by the very fact that he expressly denied such a personal motive and 
by the caution with which he carried out the act, meticulously collecting and 
saving the evidence to justify his decision for the future.!% Scholarios claimed 
that he was sure about the true character of Gemistos for a long time and heard 
about Gemistos’ working on the Laws, which took many years, from many 
trustworthy people. Furthermore, he allegedly had some clear indications of it 
already before the Council and also later in Italy.5 From Scholarios behaviour 
towards Gemistos, as we have just detailed, it is apparent that the Book of Laws 
was the main reason why he suspected Gemistos of being pagan. Scholarios 
possessed some parts of it at least around 1444 when he tried to test Gemistos’ 
orthodoxy and possibly also to prompt the authorities to take measures against 
him. However, apart from the Laws, which he had finally managed to acquire 
and destroy, he did not in fact have many other proofs for his accusation, 


"Woodhouse 1986, pp. 355-60, Blanchet 2008, pp. 177-92, Monfasani 2006, 
pp. 462-3. Scholarios gives the detail of the way he acquired Plethon’s book in Ad Jos. 
157.27-35: "Enel d€ Ee1 mavta pavepodo8a1 tH xpdvy, Kai Av pev 1d PiPAfov tod Tepiotob 
teOvEwtoc Mapa toig dpxovor tij¢ HeAonovvyjoov (SittHv SE Svtwv, tove edvoeBeot€pouc TE 
Kai pEtGouc pnyi), ovK etxov be dyvoeiv tH év abTa yeypapimeve tv &toniay, EBovrAovto 
HEV avtixa mépmerv npiv, Kal moAAoic dnoutodolw exypdqer odK HEfouv SSévar ond SE tov 
KOLPWV ToUTL KwWALOEVTES, UTO TOV abtdv abtoi Kai nap’ Anda Hiv AKov EPOVTEG, KAI 
diTAODv Hut HveyKav mévOoG, tO pev En’ abtOIc, drovapEVOIC THC KOLVAIC ovp@opac, & wv aAAo1 
Mpometéotepov PovAevoduevor Katenpdtavto: 10 8”, ni tH BiBAfw. Ibid. 171.8—11, 34-172.10. 
Blanchet argues for the dating of the burning to the Laws to 1455 or early 1456, but this 
is difficult to square with the information provided by George of Trebizond and the overall 
chronology as reconstructed by Monfasani. It seems that both in 1456 and in 1457 he thinks 
that the book still exists; cf. the previous n.1 12. 

4 Blanchet 2008, pp. 188-9. 

9 Scholarios, Ad Jos. 155.30—156.1. 
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although he reports on Gemistos’ education and the reasons of his moving to 
Mistra, which definitely seems to be information he knew only indirectly from 
hearsay and thus not very reliable as a proof.'’¢ If our assumption that Apostoles 
really learned about his alleged paganism from the end of Defence of Aristotle is 
rrue, then Scholarios remains completely isolated in this period in his suspicion 
rowards Gemistos, based primarily on few lines from the Laws. 

At the same time, it is clear that Scholarios is being, at least to some extent, 
rendentious. Although the main reason of his attacks against Gemistos seems 
to be indeed the suspicion of paganism, there are also other, personal reasons 
for his hostility. First, it has been assumed that both held the office of general 
judge — Scholarios in Constantinople and Gemistos in Mistra — which may have 
possibly provoked their mutual rivalry.'"” What is, however, more certain is the 
bad conscience of Scholarios after the Council of Florence. While Gemistos, 
together with his pupil Mark Eugenikos and his brother John, took a decided 
anti-Unionist position, Scholarios was more reluctant and tried to stand between 
both camps, if he was not at some moment even supporting the Latins. However, 
after his return home he became a follower of Mark Eugenikos and finally, as it 
has been already mentioned, even succeeded him as the head of the anti-Unionist 
party.!”* It is no wonder that Gemistos, like John Eugenikos, regarded Scholarios 
as an inconsistent opportunist in religious questions and did not hesitate to say 
so in full in his Reply.'? What, nevertheless, is certainly the main reason why 
Scholarios looked at Gemistos with animosity, was his critique of Aristotle. 
Scholarios was not only an Aristotelian in the traditional Byzantine style, but he 
was also strongly influenced by the Western scholastics. He thus did not observe 
the traditional distinction between the secular philosophy of Aristotle and the 
sacred theology of the Fathers, as was usual in Byzantium,'° but, in contrast, 
he attempted to introduce into Byzantium rational speculative theology 
according to Western models and based on the works of the Philosopher. In this 
situation, Gemistos published his Differences in which he claimed that Plato was 
superior to Aristotle and, furthermore, hinted that the former was also closer 
to the Christian faith.'2' Such an opinion was certainly very uncomfortable for 
Scholarios and may have even equalled heresy in his eyes. 


16 Scholarios., Ad Theod. 152.26-153.15, Ad Jos. 162.3-29. 

"7 Zakythinos 1953, p. 131, Masai 1956, p. 63, n.2, Turner 1969, p. 429, 1976, p. 57. 
18 Gill 1964, pp. 222-32, Turner 1976, pp. 428-38. 

9 Contra Schol. XXVII 452.20-454.3. 

8 Benakis 1990 and also Podskalsky 1977. 

1 Turner 1969, pp. 424-8, 430-31. 
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Another important critic of Gemistos, who attacked him probably just shortly 
after his death, was Matthew Kamariotes.!” He was formerly an enthusiastic 
admirer of his treatise On Virtues, even expressing a wish to see its author.!” Some 
time around 1455 he finished a treatise!” refuting the determinism contained in 
Plethon’s Laws. He had obviously at his disposal chapter 6 of book II, devoted 
to the problem of fate.’ It seems that this text circulated separately!” ~ perhaps 
because it has been copied from the Laws without the knowledge of its author 
— and was never officially published. (Scholarios at least does not mention it 
anywhere.)!?” Kamariotes was, however, a pupil of Scholarios, so it is probable 
that he learned about Gemistos’ polytheism from this source,!* and this 
information was just confirmed by the text on fate, which he somehow managed 
to obtain and which he denounced in his treatise. Because of his previous wish 
to see Gemistos mentioned above, it, nevertheless, seems that he did not know 
him personally. 


Scholarios was the most important opponent of Gemistos in the Greek East; 
George of Trebizond was to play a similar role in the Latin West.'” Most probably 
in 1456 and 1457 he wrote in Latin two important treatises° that contain an 
account of Gemistos’ paganism and that are often accepted as a reliable source 
of information about it. For many reasons they deserve to be quoted in full. 
In 1456 in his treatise against Bessarion’s associate, Theodore Gazes, Trebizond 
tells us: 


There lived in the Peloponnese a certain man who was utterly impious and 


irreligious, by name Gemistos. During his lifetime he perverted many from faith 


122 On Kamariotes see PLP, no. 10776. 
23° Kamariotes, Ad Cab. 
124 Kamariotes, Jn Pleth.; cf. Astruc 1955, 259-61. 
5 However, Kamariotes makes clear that it was the only text by Plethon he had at his 
disposal, Iz Pleth. 208-10: we kavted0ev piv yiveoBat dfjAov kat Etepa aT NEMpayLatEvTal, 
noéPro8a1 dé yaAAOv eineiv oixelotepov, BipAia navta mdons doePeiag dvdpeota. ei Kal prTW 
TOV GAAwv ovdev obdSE Orta Hiv, Unde dpOEtn, nUp! Navtwv CrAW eboePetac mapadobévtwv 
UO NAVTOG, Iva UN Kal Eig ETEPOV dyOva Adywv dvayKaoOEInuEV Kataotivat. Wovw Sé TA) mEpI 
EILAPUEVNS EVIVXOUEYV KAL WG TAPACKEUT|S ELXOLEV, AINVTNOAUEV TPOC AUTS ... . 
126 Alexandre 1858, pp. xc—xcii, Masai 1956, pp. 197-8. 
'*7 Masai 1956, p. 396, n.1, Monfasani 1992, p. 48, n.16. 
28 Woodhouse 1986, pp. 362-3. 
2 On George of Trebizond see PLP, no. 4120, Viti 2000, Monfasani 1976. 
'39 Monfasani 1976, pp. 162-70. 
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in Christ to the foulest beliefs of the pagans; and on his death, which took place 
about two years ago, he left some books whose theme was De Republica, which 
laid down to his own satisfaction the foundations of his whole profanity. For he 
thoughe to bring it about through his writings and his eloquence that one day all 
men would adhere to his follies. Thus he preached, while still living, that within 
a few years after his death all nations would revert to the true theology of Plato. 
Whether it was from devilish inspiration or from the ungodliness of powerful 
friends that he convinced himself of this, I do not know. But much would 
certainly be discovered if the books came to light. It is said that they were burned 


or hidden by either Demetrios, prince of the Peloponnese, or his wife.’ 


A year later in his famous 4 Comparison of Philosophers Aristotle and Plato he 


gives even more details: 


A second Muhammad (Machumetus) has been born and brought up in our 
time who, unless we take care, will be as much more destructive than the first as 


Muhammad was himself more destructive than Plato. 


Then Trebizond introduces Gemistos, praises his abilities and mentions that he 
has changed his name to Plethon: 


so that we should more readily believe him to have come down from heaven, and 


thus the sooner adopt his doctrine and law. 


As Trebizond claims, he is also said to have written new customs of life, in which 


there is much against the Catholic faith: 


It is known that he was so much a Platonist that he claimed that nothing 
other than what Plato believed about the gods, the soul, sacrifices to the gods 
or daemons, and all the rest, great and small, was true, and he dared to write it 
without restraint. I myself heard him at Florence — for he came to the Council 
with the Greeks — asserting that the whole world would in a few years adopt one 
and the same religion, with one mind, one intelligence, one teaching. And when I 
asked: ‘Christ’s or Muhammad’s®’ he replied: ‘Neither, but one not differing from 
paganism. I was so shocked by these words that I hated him ever after and feared 
him like a poisonous viper, and I could no longer bear to see or hear him. I heard, 
too, from a number of Greeks who escaped here from the Peloponnese that he 


openly said, before he died, almost three years from now, that not many years 


131 Trebizond, Adv. Gazam 340.15-27, trans. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 365-6. 
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after his death both Muhammad and Christ would be forgotten and the real truth 


would shine through on all the shores of the world.!°*? 


The problem with George Trebizond’s testimony is that it is burdened with his 
hatred towards Plato (he was a firm Aristotelian) and-to Cardinal Bessarion 
and his humanist circle that he believed was conspiring against him. ‘The two 
testimonies, just quoted, must be therefore read in this particular context. 
Trebizond’s Comparison, one of the main proofs that is usually quoted to illustrate 
Gemistos’ paganism, certainly deserves the verdict, according to which it ‘has an 
excellent claim to rank among the most remarkable mixtures of learning and 
lunacy ever penned." It starts with a relatively reasonable criticism of Plato, but 
at the end it culminates with an apocalyptic vision in which Trebizond claims 
that Christian faith is threatened by four succeeding Platos - Plato himself, 
Muhammad who received his education from a Platonic monk and Gemistos 
Plethon, who recently preached pagan Platonism. The fourth Plato is not named, 
but it may well be Bessarion, who almost became pope in 1455.) It therefore 
seems that Trebizond, apart from expressing his indignation over the news of 
the recently found neo-pagan book which could well have been really genuine, 
attempts to involve Gemistos in his own previous personal quarrels with the 
circle of Bessarion and the cardinal himself, using his former teacher as a means 
to discredit him. 

These are not, however, the only problems with Trebizond’s testimony. First, 
both accounts were obviously written after Gemistos’ book was confiscated, 
which must have certainly provoked a scandal and attracted public attention to 
its author, already dead at that time. From the first text we do not, in fact, learn 
much more than anybody in Mistra or perhaps Constantinople would have 
known (but naturally not in Italy). Trebizond does not even mention here that 
he met Gemistos some years ago and knew about his polytheistic beliefs, as he 
claims later, which is strange, but still not impossible to accept. More important 
is thus the second text, where Trebizond speaks about his personal encounter 
with Gemistos. The way he describes it is, nevertheless, highly untrustworthy. 
First, it is far from certain that Trebizond was at that time in Florence.'® We may 
also ask why he did not warn against such a dangerous person, as Gemistos in his 
eyes had been, earlier, but published the truth about him only now, almost 20 

132 Trebizond, Comp. III, penultimate chapter = LEGRAND III, p. 287, trans. 
Woodhouse 1986, pp. 168, 366-7 (altered, see Monfasani 1976, p. 163, 1988, p. 119), See 
also the English summary of the whole passage in Woodhouse 1986, pp. 366-8. 

'S Hankins 1991, p. 236. 

134 Monfasani 1976, pp. 79-84, 90-97, 108-9, 152-62, Hankins 1991, pp. 236-45. 

135 Monfasani 1976, pp. 39-40. 
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years later. Furthermore, if Gemistos was really a pagan, he must have been very 
successful in concealing his true beliefs from the people around him, including 
the participants in the Council. But why then would he have talked so openly to 
Trebizond whom he scarcely knew? 

There are also some internal problems with the conversation as reported 
by Trebizond. Both in Plethon’s writings as well as in contemporary Byzantine 
discussion there is difficult to finda Greek equivalent for the Latin term ‘religion 
(religio) employed by Trebizond which, as Gemistos is supposed to have said, 
should soon be adopted by ‘the whole world. However, this is the very core of 
Trebizond’s allegation.'® The conversation reported by him thus can be, at best, 
an ex post interpretation of some of his, certainly more cautious and innocent, 
talk with Gemistos.!” Furthermore, it is clear from another passage in which, 
like Kabakes, he attributes to Gemistos the belief in the Sun and heliolatry, that 
Trebizond was not in fact properly informed about the form of the paganism 
described in the Laws. Despite all his unreliability, what is still sometimes 
accepted as a true point of Trebizond’s narrative is Gemistos’ belief in the revival 
of paganism in the near future,” However, a similar prophetic vision is in fact 
already contained in the first Trebizond’s text quoted above and the problem 
is that it is not really compatible with Gemistos’ and Laonikos’ conception of 
history, in which fate, quite indifferent to any particular religion, saves the just, 
and punishes the unjust.'® The belief in the recent revival of paganism suits 
certainly much better the apocalyptic and eschatological fears of Trebizond who 
even considered himself a prophet and many times in his life professed clear 
visions of the future, in which Plato and Aristotle had also their specific roles." 

To illustrate further this side of his character, we may quote two other, much 
later texts, in which he speaks about Gemistos and his connection to Bessarion. 


136 Feil 1986, pp. 165-7: “Doch diirfte es aus sachlichen Griinden héchst 


unwahrscheinlich sein, daf§ die Mitteilung bei Georgios eine wenn auch verdeutlichende 


Wiedergabe einer Aussage Plethons enthalt. Schon gar nicht kanes sich um eine einigermafsen 
wortgetreue Ubersetzung eines Ausspruchs Plethons handeln. Denn Plethon sprach und 
schrieb griechisch. In dieser Sprache aber gab es auch zu dieser Zeit keinen Terminus, der 
von seinem Sinn und seiner Bedeutung her “religio” als Ubersetzung verlangt hatte. This 
conclusion is based on a broader comparison with contemporary authors, since in his book 
Feil studies the general usage of the cerm ‘religio’ in the Modern Era, including Trebizond as 
well as Bessarion and his circle, ibid., pp. 168-91. 

7 Monfasani 1976, pp. 39-40. 

38 Trebizond, Adv. Gazam 302.38-303.4, Comp. IIL, penultimate chapter; 
cf. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 367-8. 

°° Monfasani 1992, pp. 59-61. 

140 See above, pp. 12-13, 27, 216, and below, 242-4. 

‘41 Monfasani 1976, pp. 35, 49-53, 85-103, 128-36, 140-41, 148, 183-4. 
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The first one is an address to the sultan Mehmed II, written in Greek probably 
in 1476, in which Trebizond undertakes a rather difficult task, to persuade the 
triumphant conqueror of Constantinople to embrace Christianity:!” 


Then also occurred at Rome the apostasy from Christ to Plato at the instigation 
of Cardinal Bessarion, who is honoured as pious by Pope Paul and by all his own 
people because he lives his life according to Plato and who is held in reverence by 
the Venetians and by King Ferrante of Naples as a saint and a wise man, or rather 
one should say, as an apostle and evangelist of Plato himself, and of Gemistos, 


who strove to paganize the Eastern Church by his own writin es 


In 1466 he warned Sigismondo Malatesta, who two years earlier had transferred 
the remains of Gemistos from Mistra to his paganizing temple in Rimini, against 
the dangerous influence the philosopher might have even after his death:'4 


I told Sigismondo that unless he threw out of his city the Apollo who lives in 
the corpse of Gemistos, something bad would befall him. He promised to do 
it. He left it undone. Sickness brought him to the brink of death in Rome. He 
sent for me the hour he was stricken so that through the vain predictions of the 
astrologers I might tell him what would happen to him. Putting my trust in God, 
I sent the message: ‘In eight days he will be well? After the prophecy came true, 
I told him that the disease had struck him because he retained in his home the 
corpse of Gemistos. He promised again that as soon as he returned to Rimini, he 
would cast it into the sea. I praised his resolution and urged him to do it lest worse 
happen to him. He returned to Rimini. Again he left it undone. Again he became 
ill. Before I learned about it, he died [9 October 1468]. I wrote to his wife and 
children why this had occurred and added that unless they fulfilled what he had 


promised, worse would befall them.!” 


It therefore seems that the testimony of Trebizond on Gemistos is not only 
highly tendentious as it is the case of Scholarios, but also extremely unreliable 
and, in fact, it is doubtful whether it contains any independent information 
about his alleged paganism at all. 


OR OK 


"= hid), ppe2e3=4. 
3 Trebizond, De div. 571 (ch. 3), trans. Monfasani, 565-6 (ch. 3). 
‘4 Monfasani 1976, p. 214. 


' Trebizond, Ad Bess. 171 (ch. 38), trans. Monfasani 1976, p- 214 (altered). The date 
in brackets is supplied by John Monfasani. 
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There are two other, perhaps less significant, but also notable adversaries of 
Gemistos among the contemporary Greek philosophers and scholars. The first 
one is George Amiroutzes who travelled as one of the three lay philosophers (the 
other two were Gemistos and Scholarios) to the Council of Florence. Being a 
ro-Unionist, he silenced Gemistos in a very impolite way at an occasion when 
the latter was trying to support Mark Eugenikos.’’ Because in his treatises, which 
have come to us unfortunately only in avery fragmentary state, Amiroutzes acts 
as a firm partisan of Aristotle and refutes both Plato and Plotinus; it seems that 
one of his aims is to respond to Plethon’s attempts to revive ancient Platonism.'“’ 
Theodore Gazes, mentioned above already several times, was a great rival of 
George of Trebizond. As a prominent translator of Aristotelian texts, a member 
of the learned circle of Bessarion and his expert on Aristotle he was the natural 
target of Trebizond’s attacks.'“* At the same time, however, Theodore was much 
wortied about the Platonic studies of Gemistos and many of his writings are 
directed against him. During the Plato—Aristotle controversy he thus argues 
against some of the latter’s refutations of Aristotle in the Differences,” but also 
against his deductions about the origin of the Turks." Gazes’ most notable 
rejection of Plethon’s attack on Aristotle is contained in a letter to Bessarion in 
which he reacts to Trebizond’s accusations from _4 Comparison of Philosophers 
Aristotle and Plato. Gazes’ situation was delicate since Gemistos was a teacher 
of his patron Bessarion. Even though he denounces Celsus’ and Julians critique 
of Christianity, aiming possibly indirectly also at Plethon’s interests in ancient 
pagan Platonism, he mentions him only briefly refusing his one-sided refutation 


of Aristotle.!*! As he says: 


To Plethon happened the sare thing as to so many other people: they eagerly 
seize upon whatever notions occur to them and found sects. Then they dispute 
among themselves and quarrel continuously, so that they are never free from 


; ; re 152 
empty contentiousness. They should agree in their opinions .... 


46 Syropoulos, Mem. IX,12 446.17-21; cf. Woodhouse 1986, p. 173. 

47 On Amiroutzes see PLP, no. 784, and Monfasani 201la where Amiroutzes’ 
philosophical treatises are published and translated. 

‘8 On Gazes see PLP, no. 3450, Geanakoplos 1989, pp. 68-90, Bianca 1999; for his 
philosophy and role in the Plato—Aristotle controversy see Monfasani 2002a; for Trebizond’s 
attack on Gazes see Labowsky 1968. 

"9 Gazes, Adv. Pleth., De fato, Monfasani 2002a, pp. 269-70, 273-4, 275-7. 

90 Gazes, Ad Phil., Gazes quoted Gemistos’ Ad Theod. 114.24-115.3. 

'Sl_ Gazes, Ad Bess. 196 (7), fols 15v-16r; cf. Labowsky 1968, Monfasani 2002a, 
pp. 278-9. 

2 Gazes, Ad Bess. 196 (7), fol. 16r, trans. Labowsky 1968, p. 185. 
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Gazes thus complies with Bessarion’s wish, mentioned above, that those who 
want to contribute to the Plato—Aristotle controversy should either defend 
Aristotle's philosophy against Gemistos’ criticism or demonstrate that there 
is a harmony between both authors.'* Furthermore, in his treatise on ancient 
Greek months, Gazes attempts to refute Plethon’s rather artificial calendar. This 
criticism is definitely noteworthy since it shows that he had to have had some 
parts of the Laws at his disposal.'** However, there is one interesting feature of 
Gazes’ critique of Gemistos. In none of his treatises he attacks, at least overtly, 
Plethon’s neo-paganism, but rather tries to counterbalance his anti-Aristotelism 
and disagrees with him on some other scholarly issues. At the same time, 
however, he is willing to discuss, critically though, Plethon’s paganizing Laws in 
his own work On Months. 

Thus, unlike in the case of Scholarios or George of Trebizond, Gazes is more 
concerned with Gemistos’ critique of Aristotle than with his alleged apostasy 
from Christianity. Moreover, the resolute pro-Aristotelian stand may be ascribed 
to all four main critics of his — Scholarios, Trebizond, Amiroutzes and Gazes 
alike. It is obvious that this was the main driving force that set them against 
Gemistos, since, in general, the partisans of Plato seem to be more tolerant of 
his views. 


Having gone through the testimony of the most important contemporaries 
associated in diverse ways with Gemistos, we may conclude that, strangely 
enough, those who most resolutely accuse him of paganism or, on the contrary, 
admire him for it, were not, in fact, in close contact with him and that they 
based their accusation or admiration on the fragmentary information they had. 
Gemistos’ direct pupils or friends, in contrast, do not provide any substantial 
evidence for his alleged paganism. Furthermore, it is highly improbable that 
there was any neo-pagan circle in Mistra because, again, there is no evidence that 
any of them would have been a member of it or directly influenced in this way by 
their allegedly pagan teacher. There are also further external indications pointing 
strongly against the existence of a paganizing circle in Mistra or any Gemistos’ 
pagan activity there. First, it is highly improbable that any Despot of the Morea 
would have tolerated any unorthodox activity by Gemistos and his pupils. On 
the contrary, during his roughly 40-years-long stay in Mistra, Gemistos was 
allowed to take part in the governing of the Despotate, several times he received 


'  Bessarion, Adv. Pleth. 150.8-11; cf. Monfasani 2002a, p. 276. 
154 Gazes, De mens., see above, p. 159, n.77, and most notably 1168B: Kév toig mEpi 


vopobectac or Adyotc. 
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in reward for his services, he was also invited to participate in che Council 


land 
a el Maan! To ae | eae 
and, moreover, he was buried according to Orthodox custom.'* Second, even 


‘fan extremely well concealed circle of neo-pagans really had existed in Mistra, 
ic would have supposedly included also Gemistos sons as well as other relatives 
and close associates," In such a case it is difficult to imagine that after the death 
of Gemistos the Laws, allegedly a sacred book of a secret society, could ever have 
heen seized by the Despot and his wife and also, as we shall see, that there would 
have been only one copy of it. We thus have to conclude, that if Gemistos had 


been really a pagan polytheist, it had to be his personal belief only.'*” 


55 Alexandre 1858, p. xxxix, Woodhouse 1986, p. 7. 

56 Masai 1956, pp. 306-9 contra Woodhouse 1986, p. 363. 

157 Already Kamariotes notes that Gemistos was very successful in concealing his 
real opinions, In Pleth. 218: Ka0d MANOwv ndvtag Kai Tobs Mamote UTEPBare: PepiwKec WEV 
abtdc év &BeAtepia ravtotg, omdKpiow 8’ éoxdtnv Tapa ndvta tov abTob Piov Emidergdpevoc 
Kal BibAia toradta KatoAgAonws, & to y’ elg abtov IKov, Ma&vtas EUEAAE THC HAaKapLrotry|toc 
dnooyowwilewv Kai taya8od, fva uns’ droBavav yodv naboa1to TH TV avOpUNwV ADpatvesBat 
yéver’ ef ur] Kavtab00 UaAAOV H mpdtepov, Tapdcov Cav pEv Et1, SEd1W¢ Kal UNOKPIVSpEVOG, TO 
57 Aeyouevov Aayw Biov én kpuntdopevos Kal udvois Exetvorc TOV Lov TIS Kakiag EyXEWV, OGOl 
duayénn abta@ énAnofalov. ... ExpUateto obv Et1 GHv, pr PwpaGeig doeBAv, dixnv anotton, 
Hv eixdc dstotivvetv TOdc dmdvolav VevoonKdtas Kal Eoxdtyv doeBerav. doBavoy SE, OVKETI 
od8' broxpiverat, avednv obtw tdci VopoOETay, & toig Kai StObv mpooExEl, Hf TETOALNKOOL, 
i] TOA ov, f} Kai TOA COU .... 

































































Chapter 16 
Change of Name 


What is usually invoked as a proof of Gemistos’ paganism is the change of his 
name to Plethon, which supposedly happened in 1439 in Florence during his 
| lectures on Plato to the humanists. The name itself, which is just a classicized 
| form of Gemistos, certainly associates its bearer with Plato.’ But not only this 
| _ because the metaphysical system of che philosophia perennis requires that the 
| human soul is repeatedly reincarnated, ‘Plethon’ could be also understood as 
| she second Plato in the sense of a new reincarnation of the soul of ‘the divine 
philosopher.’ 
In order to trace how this ‘pagan’ pseudonym progressively begun to be used, 
| we must naturally rely only on Gemistos’ autographs (the manuscripts written 
‘a the hand of the author) or on the texts within which it appears, not in their 
| headings or titles since these may easily be a result of later alterations. The text 
in which the name ‘Plethon is usually thought to be used for the first time is the 
Differences, written in Florence during the Council.? However, at the beginning 
: of the autograph, which has been preserved, only George Gemistos appears as 
| : the name of the author.’ Thus the usage of the surname Plethon is not in fact 
i documented until the Defence of Aristotle, written by Scholarios around 1444.’ It 
is similarly absent from the headings of the autographs of the Reply to Scholarias® 
and appears in the text of this treatise in the two passages that are, however, 
direct quotations from Scholarios.’ Other early occurrences are two letters of 
Apostoles to Argyropoulos® and Kamariotes’ book,’ the former written still 











Schultze 1874, pp. 72-3, Masai 1956, pp. 384-6, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 186-8. 
Bessarion, Ad Dem. Andr, 469.3-8. 

> Masai 1956, pp. 384-5. 

* De diff 321.1, Mioni 1985, p. 385: Marc. Gr 517 (= 886), fol. 13. 
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Scholarios, Pro Arist. passim. 

© Contra Schol, 368.1 Lagarde = 1 Maltese; cf. Mioni 1972, p. 223: Mare, Gr, IV,31 (= 
1316), Mioni 1985, p. 385: Marc. Gr. 517 (= 886), fol. 30. 

” Contra Schol. 11 372.2, VIL 384.15. 

* Apostoles, Ad Argyr. 1373, Ad Argyr. 11375. 

> Kamariotes, Jz Pleth. passim, There is only one passage where Kamariotes uses 
the name Gemistos: ibid. 2: bg’ dv [sc. novnpOv 5é nvevpdtuwv], ws eikdc, Kol TAnOwv 
EMAnvixwtepov SfOev Ex Fepnrotob tryv apxt|v OvopaoOfjvat SEdtSaKTA ... . 
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during Gemistos’ life, the latter probably finished shortly after his death. These 
three texts have been discussed above and we have seen that they all depend 
in some way on Scholarios and his Defence of Aristotle. It is noteworthy that 
even Scholarios, when writing to Eugenikos, does not talk about Plethon, but 
about Gemistos.' There is no other reliable evidence that the name ‘Plethon’ 
was publicly or privately used during Gemistos’ life. We may note that Cyriac 
of Ancona mentions in his diary meeting Gemistos the Platonist (Geristeys 
Platonicus)"' which may be the title by which he was sometimes addressed. 

There is just one important exception when the name Plethon is used during 
his lifetime and this is the Book of Laws. According to Scholarios’ thorough 
description provided in order to justify his decision to burn it and whose 
reliability we have no reason to doubt, it was entitled: ‘Plethon’s First Book of 
Laws (TIAn8wvos Nouwv ovyypaeris BybAiov np@tov) and similarly in the case of 
the other two books.” At the end of the Defence of Aristotle Scholarios makes 
clear that he possesses a part of the Laws, presumably its beginning with the 
heading declaring its author. It is therefore possible that he consciously connected 
together the excerpts from the polytheistic book, which had first aroused his 
suspicion against Gemistos, with the recently published Differences and wrote 
his reply to this treatise using the name ‘Plethon’, and not ‘Gemistos’ under 
which it had appeared. He intended this intrigue in order to test Gemistos’ real 
beliefs, about which he was far from certain at this time. To a Byzantine with 
classical Greek education it had to be undoubtedly clear that both names meant 
the same thing.” It therefore seems that Scholarios connected the critique of 
Aristotle, whose author, Gemistos, was well known and, which was in his eyes 
impious, with his information about the Laws written by a certain Plethon. This 
is confirmed by Scholarios’ appeal to Gemistos. He wanted him to declare that 
he was not Plethon, nor did he know any Plethon writing against the Christian 
faith, which would dispel any suspicion and refute his accusers.'* If both treatises 
had been published under the name of Plethon or this had been a well-known 
surname, Scholarios would not have had to ask this. 

We can therefore conclude that the name Plethon was neither used publicly 
before Gemistos’ death’> nor were his works published under it and that it 
was restricted solely to the Laws. However, in the years following Gemistos’ 
death, during the Plato—Aristotle controversy that took place among the Greek 

°  Scholatios, Ad Eugen. 117.8. 

'' Cyriac of Ancona, Ep. V,55. 

2 Scholarios, Ad Jos. 159.10-12. 

'S Scholarios, Pro Arist. 114.1733. 

i {hid 1520-30. 

> Masai 1956, p. 52. 
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és in Italy in the second half of the 1450s," the situation changes and the 


£ a er] 
émig ‘ os 
exts writren in Greek at that time exclusively refer to Plethon.’”” One of the 
cexts wiht 


ossible sources through which this name became known might have been 
Kamariotes On Fate, in which the name Plethon already appears. Thus in the 
3 1450s Theodore Gazes wrote a treatise with a similar title,!® where Plethon 


late : . 5 
., mentioned, More important is the fact that during the controversy Gemistos 


ig never mentioned as a person influential at the court of Mistra, an eminent 
humanist and teacher or someone suspect of polytheism,” but rather as an 
extreme Platonist and radical anti-Aristotelian. He thus appears as an abstract 
cha racter, rather chan a living person and a late colleague of the debaters. The 
Differences and the K eply to Scholarios whose autographs have ‘Gemistos writen 
‘n their headings, had to be gradually subsumed under the name ‘Plethon; which, 
because of its form, was naturally very appropriate to designate a determined 
Platonist. However, the situation is quite different when the actual person is 
meant. In this case Gemistos always comes to the fore, sometimes just with a 
note that he changed his name to Plethon. Trebizond thus always speaks about 
Gemistos, who was guilty of paganism, and only in the second place about 
Plethon.”° Similarly, even though Kabakes writes about Plethon in his personal 
notes, in conversation with Bessarion they talk about Gemistos.” 


16 Monfasani 1976, pp. 152-70, 201-29, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 364-72. 

17 Bessarion, Adv. Pleth. 149.2~3, 6, 22, 24, 150.9-10, Ad Apost. 511.4, 10, 13, 512.8, 
98, 31, 513.13, De nat. 92.45, 9, 12, 24, 98.16, 26, 128.25 (Latin version: 93.10, 25, 99.19, 
129.30), Iv cal, 272.23, 30 (Latin version: 273.16), Gazes, Ad Bess. 196 (7), De fato 243.22, 
5,244.21, Adv. Pleth. 153.3, 10, 154.12, 15, 17, 155.12, 19, 30, 34, 156.18, 33, 157.1, 12, 26, 
29, 32, 34, 158.8, Apostoles, 4d Gazae 161.13, 15, 22, 29, 162.10-12, 20, 23, 26-7, 164.5, 
11, 167.34, 168.5, 8, 18, 35, 169.1, 26, 30, Kallistos, Def Gazae 171.10, 27, 29, 33, 172.2, 8, 
ee 7, 19, 40, 174.4; 16, 19-21, 24, 26, 31, 176.7, 178.20, 22, 35, 180.28, 182.3, 183.9-10, 
187.24, 189.25, 27, 36-7, 190.3, 29, 195.29, 196.4, 198.36, 39, 202.32—3, 203.23. See also 
eatly Arabic translation of the Laws where ‘Plethon’ does not even appear at all, and only 
Gemistos is mentioned as the author, Nicolet—Tardieu 1980, pp. 39-40, Tardieu's appendix 
to Or mag., pp. 157-8. 

18 Gazes, De fato; cf. Monfasani 1976, p. 211. 

19 Nota really important exception is Andronikos Kallistos, who claims that Plethon 
does not represent a real Platonic theology, because this was genuinely Greek and Plethon’s 
book is reported to be influenced by Zoroaster, Def’ Gazae 178.19-24. Kallistos might have 
learnt this detail already from Scholarios’ Defence of Aristotle and even in his treatise Plethon 
is rather an abstract person than somebody who lived just few years ago. 

20 Trebizond, Adv. Gazam 302.39, 340.16, Comp. IL penultimate chapter = LEGRAND 
III, pp. 287-9, with the mentioning of the change of Gemistos’ name (és vielgo Gemistus a 
semetipso Pleton est agnominatus), De div. 571 (ch. 3), Ad Bess. 171-2 (ch. 36-9, 41), 

*t See above, p. 218, nn.79-80. 














































































The Philosophy of Gemistos Plethon 





It therefore seems that the name ‘Plethon’, which was originally restricted to 
the Book of Laws, later gradually came to designate the author who, with his two 
anti-Aristotelian treatises On the Differences and Reply to Scholarios, started the 
whole controversy about the priority of Plato and Aristotle. 


Chapter 17 
Fight for Orthodoxy 







Gemistos Reply in Support of Latins is directed against the work of John 
Argyropoulos, whom he knew well from the Council of Florence.’ With a 
certain degree of probability we may suppose that the treatise was written 
round 1449, when its addressee Lukas Notaras became the Grand Duke of 
-he new (and last) Byzantine Emperor, Constantine XI (1449-1453). Both the 
Unionists, defending the recently signed agreement with Rome as well as the 
anti-Unionists were attempting to influence the politics of the new government. 
Probably in this situation Gemistos was, as he says, asked (viv KeAevoBetc) - 
possibly by Notaras? — to defend his previous stand at the Council or perhaps he 
wished to answer himself the Unionist treatise of his colleague at the Council. 
His reply is most probably to be dated to around 1450.3 Both Scholarios' and 
Bessarion then reacted to his work.’ 

We cannot go into all the details of the theological reasoning about the 
Trinity developed by both thinkers,‘ but it is definitely useful to look closely at 
the key arguments of Gemistos. The main point contested by him is the argument 
Argyropoulos introduced to support the Latin position, according to which the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from both the Father and the Son alike (the problem of 
the filioque). To assure the common consubstantiality (Suoovoros) as well as the 
same ‘perfections (teAetrntes)’ of the first two divine persons, Argyropoulos 
postulates the following principle: things with different potentialities must have 
also different essences, which is obviously not true about the Father and the Son.’ 
Gemistos takes this ‘axiom’ as representing the official Latin theology. He admiits 
that it is intended to ensure the Son’s role in the procession of the Holy Spirit 


' Woodhouse 1986, pp. 40-41. 

2 Turner 1976, ppr62=3. 

> Masai 1956, p. 391, Turner 1976, pp. 61-3, Woodhouse 1986, pp. 270-72, 
Monfasani 1994, p. 841. 

*  Scholarios, 4d Gemist. 
Bessarion, Contra Gemist. 
For fifteenth century discussions concerning the procession of the Holy Spirit see 
Monfasani 2012d. 

Argyropoulos, De proc. 118.10-119.6: see Appendix VII,3, below, pp. 298-9. 

Cf. Monfasani 1994, pp. 842-3. 
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because if the Son did not participate in it, he would have a different potentiality 
and, consequently, also a different essence than the Father. However, he criticizes 
rather maliciously the axiom as ‘exceedingly convenient’ for Hellenic, that js 
pagan, theology, but fundamentally opposed to the Church.’ Moreover, other 
details as well as the overall tone of his treatise show that Gemistos does not 
attempt to argue against Argyropoulos only, but against Latin and pro-Unionist 
theology in general. 

To support his criticism, he first explains that Hellenic theology places one 
God uppermost in all things. This God is himself an indivisible one, in contrast 
to the plurality of his children, of whom some are higher and some lower and 
each has assigned a larger or smaller part of this universe. Nevertheless, none 
of them is either equal to the Father or similar to him because all the other 
essences are much lower in their divinity. They are also called the gods as well 
as the children and the works of the highest God since Hellenic theology does 
not distinguish between God's generation and creation, will and nature, or, 
‘in general, between activity and essence. Hellenic theology presupposes that 
the children of the highest God are different in their divinity because they are 
lower essences, and bases this claim on the axiom in question. According to it, 
the greatest difference of potentialities may be found between the thing that 
exists itself through itself and the one that exists through something different. 
As Gemistos claims, this is, nonetheless, unacceptable for the Church because, 
if we admit the axiom introduced by Argyropoulos, it would necessarily lead 
to a conclusion that the first two divine persons have different essences. This is 
because the Father has a potentiality to be himself through himself and is really 
so, whereas the Son, apart from other differences between them, is not any more 


himself through himself, but through the Father.’ 


°* Contra Lat. 300: see Appendix VIL4, below, p. 299. 
? Tbid. 302-3: 'H pév yap EAAnvixn SeoAoyia Eva Cedv tov dvwtdtw Toic obolv EpLotioa, 
Kal ATOPOV Ev, kat Eneita MAEtous abt naidac Sidoboa, mpovyovtdc te GAAouc GAAwv, Kai 
bnodeeotépous, ov¢ Kai GAAov dAAW ob petZovi T] pefovt tod mavtds ToddSe pépet Epiotnoaly, 
Suws ObdSEva abTHV TH Natpi toov, f yobv mapanAroiov dé10i Eivar. Kai yap Etépac te &ravtas 
ovolasg kai MOAD UnOdEesotEpas nolel, Kat OEdtNtOG WoatTWC. II1pdg yobv TH Maidac te Tod Ceob 
Kat QEovG Kai AUTOS KaAeiv, EtL Kal Epya dua tod abtob Geo’ Kaci, ovK dE1ovoa Ent ye too 
OEov yevvioews Syoupyiav diaKkptivery, oti Unde PovAnaw ~boews, SAwe S€ cineiv, und’ 
ovotac evepyetav. Etépac 8’ obv Bedtyt6¢ TE Kai ObGiac Unodeeotépac Tove TOD dvwidtw CEod 
maidac rye EAAnvixn BeoAoyta morei, obdevi GAAW f Exeivw Enepedouevy TO GELOMATL, WC WV 
ai SuvapeErs SidPopon, Kat AVTa av Ein tats ovoiarc Sid~popa, Kpivovod te UEyiotny SuvauEWV 
dtapopay trv tod avtod &’ avto dvtoc mpdc tO 8’ Etepov Sn Sv. 'H pévror ExKAnota tobto 
TO aCiwna SHAN Eotly OV MpoolELEVN. OV yap TOV Yidv TH Matpi loov, 4 ovoiac tic avrifc, Et 
TO KEtwWyA tobto mpocieto, amépatve. Mads yap dv 6 Mathp tod ye Yiob od Sid@opos ety tHV 
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According to Gemistos, there is, in fact, one essence (ovota) of the Father, 
the Son and the Spirit, but three different persons, each distinguished from the 
other two by its individual properties (idid6tytEc). There are thus some features 
that are common to each of them — essence and nature, creation of the world, 
providence, being the principle of the universe, and so on. However, there are 
likewise also some properties that cannot be attributed to all of them alike 
and which belong to one or two individual persons of the Trinity only. Such 
‘s also the property of ‘having been caused’, which is not common to the whole 
Trinicy but just to the Son and the Spirit, who have been caused by generation 
and procession respectively. As a result of these considerations Gemistos states 
4 different axiom which he claims to be compatible with the teaching of the 
Church and according to which nothing can produce itself, but what is being 

roduced must be different from its producer or, more generally, what is being 
caused must be different from its cause.’ This conclusion then enables Gemistos 
to show that the Spirit must be produced not by the essence common to all 
the divine persons, but by one or two other members of the Trinity. If he were 
produced by the essence which is common to them all, he would produce himself, 
which is impossible (because of the axiom just stated by Gemistos), or he would 
have a different essence, which would be heretical. However, if the Spirit were 
produced by both the Father and the Son alike, their persons would be somehow 
coalesced, which means that we would get a Holy Dyad. Conversely, if he were 
produced by two different acts or the Son served as a by-cause to the main 
production by the Father, the Spirit would suffer an inner division and the result 
would be a Tetrad. This is because if the Father were not capable of producing 
the Spirit himself and had to be supported by the Son, the Spirit would have 


from each of them something different.'' According to Gemistos, his views are 


Sivauty, et 6 pev adbtoc 8’ adtov Sbvatat te civat Kal Eoriv, 6 8’ odKETI adTOG 1’ aUTOV, bie Se 
Tov Matépa Eotiv. 

0 Ibid. 304: Miav obotav Matpdc, Yiod Kat Mvebyatos tf ye ExxAnota d€1o0ca PovAetat 
elvar npdowna 5£ tpta, i&idtryo1 Trow Exaotov twv dAAwv SiaKkptvdpevov. Kat ta LEV ToIs TpLoly 
Epapudttovta Kove TE Elva Kal Ev dp1OUG Exaotov abtav, abtryy tiv ovoiav Kal Pbo, THY 
Srploupytav tij¢ KTicewe, THV Tp6VOIAY, THY TOD TAVTOS dpxrV, AAV STI ToLodToOv Ely Av EimElv 
ta S€ ur} Toic Tptol SuvepyEva EPappdoal, MPOOWNIKA TE TPOGWTOIG Kal Lord EKKOTH eival, Kol 
obdotiobv abrav Ev dp1Ond, év mAgfoory Ff Evi mpoownoig HewpobuEvov. To yép Tor aitiatoy, 
Tog ev Tp1ol KoIvov OvK Sv, Toiv Sé Svoiv pdvony, Od TAdTOV Av aplOUe ely En’ dyPory, El TO 
Lev mov yevvnytdc, tH SE Exrropevtdc npdoeotu. Tovtwv obtw¢ UmoKEIpEVwv, NposEtAn pew kat 
Ti GE(wua, ob THV TH EKkANoia moAcpiov, AAG Kal para PiAlov, Ws OOK EoTIV 6 TL ADTO EAVTO 
Suvatal mpoBéAAElv, GAN Etepov del Sei civar tod ye mpoPdAAovtos tO mpofadAdpeEvoy, Kal 
Ohwe aitiou aitiatév. 

'!  Tbid. 305-6: ObKodv, el vev Kat& Tr ovata Koliy ovoay 6 TE Ilatyp Kal 6 Yiog pid 
TPOPOA to IIvedpa mpobadodvory, Worep &pa kal &roGow avtot év tH PipAiw, rro1 Kal AUTO 
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supported by various saints and theologians (he mentions John of Damascus, 
Dionysius the Areopagite, Justin Martyr, Gregory of Nazianzus and Cyril of 
Alexandria, who are, he claims, often misunderstood or misinterpreted by the 
Latins). He finds further support in the Scripture, which he quotes.” 

Gemistos then complains that the manner by which the Council of Florence 
achieved the Union of the Eastern and Western Church was not fair: ‘because 
in Italy, when ours concluded the Union, they were not defeated by arguments 
to conclude it, but we know how the Union was concluded’ Some of them 
joined the Latin side because they thought it would be profitable for Byzantium, 
However, not everything that seems profitable in the end really proves so and 
sometimes, on the contrary, it can even cause great damage. Furthermore, such 
an approach in fact equates to not believing that God cares about human affairs, 
Many Byzantines, nonetheless, share this belief because their affairs have been in 
a bad state for a long time and thus it is no wonder that God lets their enemies 
prosper and leaves them to perish, since many of their enemies have more firmly 
embedded in their souls the opinion that he cares about humans. The impiety 
on this point cannot be counterbalanced by piety in another since one either 
accepts the belief that God presides over us or rejects it. It is natural then that 
God lets such people perish, as can be shown by many examples from the past. 
Nations prosper or perish according to whether they hold this opinion about 
divine providential care or reject it. The proof of this is that those who keep their 














EXUTO TO [veya TpoPaAei, Korvyy abroig Kai abtd Exov Ti ovaiav, H Ei Sraotatn Matpdc 
Kal Ytob €v tq mpoPadAeoBan, Eo te Etépav ovoiav éxneceitar Kal ovKETI avTOIC SLOOUGIOV 
HEVET, El KATH THY KOLVH]V OVatav, GAAG UN KposwriKds abtd mpopadodanv. ... EL 8’ Sti ob toic 
TP1Gl Mpoowmorg to mpoBaAAew olov te E~apydtterv (ob yap obSé TH Ivevuatt), 51d tobto Kal 
TPOOWNIKOV AUTO Alov Péval, ovKEti otdv TE jd Ap1OU@ mpoBoA tov Matépa te Kal Yidv 
tO IIvedpa mpobdAAen, ei ut kal Tv RpooWRWY TIS GUVAAOIPY abTOIC MpOodiper. Ei SE Sbo 
T@ aplOuq ai mpoPodat, dpnxavov, pny ov diapury tiva exov té ye IIvebya mpotéven, tO uv 
TL EK Th Etépac, tO 8’ ex Ti} ETEPAG MPOPOAris toxov. Od yap ov8' Ei pr) attLoc AMAGS 6 Yidc 
TOU IIvevuatoc, dAAG ovvaitiog goto ... Ei yap ovdotiobv Swoe1, ot’ &v aitioc ein anAdc, 
ovTE Ovvattio<g, GAN’ 6 Natyp adto avtdpKws mpoPadci, Enei ob8’ dv avtdpKwe adtd 6 Matnp 
mpopdcAAoi, ci Kat trvog ovvattiou SAwes Séo1to. Otw St] tO veya, TO pév ti ex Tod Matpdc, t0 
6’ €x TOO Yiov loxov, kal dia~uny cpa eer, Kal Kivduvevoer 6 OEdc TH EKKAnata dvti to1dd0c 
TETNAG AVapavioeoBat Sid THY TOD IIvevpatoc tadtyv biapury. 

'*  Tbid. 307~9; cf. similar religious language used by Gemistos in Ad Schol. in the same 
context of a polemic agaist the Latins: 16 5€ tots matpiotc o¢ ovviotacbat Séypiaoi Enave, eel 
old mov Kal Has TOUTOIG EK TOAAOD ovviotapévouc. HOAA® yap tabta tv Etepwv loxvpdtepa 
Kpivouev kal Toi¢ Aoylopois Kal tas TV Tatépwv PricEoL. Emel Mpdc Lev Ta UMS THV EVavTIWV 
MPOTELVOLEVG EOTL TL Kat dvteineiv ov MabAov, mpdg Sé ta UE’ Nd obdsev otIv dvteEtTEiV 
AOyov EXOV. Kal MpdoEoTIV NMiv HEV 1 Amd TOV iep@v EvayyeAlwv ev Aract ovviyyopta, KEtvois 
0’ OVTE G0 TOV EvayyEAiwv, obTE dnd Tig dAANGS iepas ypagris ObSeia cvvnyopia gotty, Ei UN 
TL OOPICOIVTO. POC G OV YaAETOV aTAVTGY. 
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prosper, while those who break it perish. The Byzantines cannot be saved 


oath 
unless tl ae ie mes 
‘th the Latins.’ In other words, the contemporaries of Gemistos are, in his 


guilty of the second type of atheism that he systematically criticized since 


1ey correct every wrong opinion about God, not by concluding a Union 


Ww 
eyes 
his very first works." 


mK OF 


The treatise about the procession of the Holy Spirit is very difficult to put into 
‘he context of Gemistos’ other writings. Most interpreters tend to think that he 
is trying to gain the favour of the anti-Unionise party and hide his own opinion 
here, having in fact no serious interest in the problem of the Trinitarian debate.” 
Scholarios seems to have been also of the same opinion and the long letter of 
congratulation he sent to Gemistos with many tirades against the ancient 
Greek polytheism should be obviously read as a hidden threat and (the second) 
attempt to find out what his real religious beliefs were.'® Scholarios must have 
been convinced that the main intention of the treatise seemingly consecrated 
to the problems of Christian theology was simply to dispel the suspicion he, 
Scholarios, had expressed in Defence of Aristotle, which, as it is clear from his 
letter, was already known to Gemistos who at this moment had just finished his 
Reply to Scholarios.” 

However, if all this were really so, then it would not have been very wise of 
Gemistos to talk about Hellenic theology at the beginning of his treatise on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit instead of concentrating strictly on the problems 
of the Christian religion. Furthermore, if he was not being serious here in 
criticizing Hellenic theology and in reality accepted it as his own, his behaviour 
is hardly understandable. Why, when attending the Council, did he simply not 
join the Latins if their theology is really closer to the Hellenic beliefs as he asserts 
in the treatise in question and defended the anti-Unionist side instead? Is it not 
possible that, despite his alleged paganism, he in fact adhered to the Orthodox 
position that he clearly professed and intended his treatise as a contribution to 
the theological discussion that was going on after the Council till the end of 
the Byzantine Empire? Bessarion’s opposition to Gemistos’ argumentation may 


3 Contra Lat. 309-11: ’Enei kai év ItaAta, Ste ot NUEtEpol Exetvoig ovveOEvVTO, OV TH 
Adyorc HrtyOFjvar Kai ovvédevto, GAN Lopev Ov TPOTOV GUVEDEVTO. 

4 See above, Died 3.52. 

'S Masai 1956, op: 321.3297, Woodhouse 1986, p. 273, Monfasani 1994, pp. 833-4, 
Siniossoglou 2011, pp. 125-31, 400. 

'S  Scholarios, 4d Gemist.; cf. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 278-82. 


‘7 Scholarios, Ad Gemist. 118.31-3. 
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help to settle this question and show, once again, that not only Argyropoulos’ 
treatise, but wider theological problems were at stake. His reply does not have 
the form ofa finished text, but consists of short remarks that probably originated 
as marginal notes to Gemistos’ treatise and were then obviously sent back to 
him because Gemistos reacts to them in a short letter.'* Bessarion resolutely and 
quite naturally rejects the axiom that, according to Gemistos, lies behind the 
fallacy of the Latins. He thus claims that what may be attributed to one divine 
person in the Trinity must be indeed common also to the other two, but only 
under the condition that it is notin a contradiction with some of their individual] 
properties. The axiom contested by Gemistos should thus be restated as follows: 
what has the same essence, has indeed the same potentiality too, unless this 
potentiality contains something which is in a contradiction with the individual 
property of one of them, that is, the persons of the Trinity.’ 

We may skip Bessarion’s technical argumentation and just mention that 
he wonders why Gemistos was silent in Italy and claims that Byzantines at 
the Council did not listen to rational arguments.”® Interesting is also the final 
comment directed against Gemistos’ remark that the enemies of the Christians 
have more firmly embedded in their soul the belief about divine providential 
care (mpovoeiv). In order not to be impolite, as he explicitly says, Bessarion 
refuses to speak against the opinion that those ‘who follow the Arabian sophist’ 
that is, Muhammad, ‘will, because of piety ... prevail over those who are called 
after Christ? that is, Christians.?! In his answer to Bessarion, Gemistos leaves it 
to readers to decide whether Bessarion says something reasonable or ‘whether 
he managed to penetrate into what is usually for you, that is, presumably, the 
Latins and Unionists, ‘impenetrable’ He then explains that he was silent in Italy 
because he thought that it was not appropriate for him to speak about these 
matters there, leaving it to the priests (toic igpeboiv), and that he has written 
now a treatise because he was ‘asked’ to do so. During the Council they would 
not have even allowed him to speak because the then patriarch often said that 
unordained persons should not discuss theological issues. Furthermore, Mark 
Eugenikos sufficiently argued these matters and was never defeated but only 
ordered to be silent so that the Unionists might achieve what they wanted. At 
the Council there were other things that were unjust and those who concluded 
the Union were not persuaded by arguments because when they came back to 


'S  Monfasani 1994, pp. 838~41. 

19 Bessarion, Contra Gemnist. 1, 5: td avbtiic obatac Kai tis avti¢ Eot1 SuvepEws Et pt TL 
TOLODTOV EKEivy MEPLEXOITO TH SUVGMEL O TH Tivos Exetvwv avtikertat idotyr. 

“0 Ibid. 21-2. 

21 Ibid. 24. 
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Greece they retracted what they had agreed to, ‘with the exception of very few 
and J will be silent about what our people think of them because of you’? 
What is remarkable in this discussion between Gemistos and his pupil, who 


gradually became the main proponent of the Union, is its agitated tone. Gemistos 


seems to be entirely engaged in the problem of the procession of the Holy Spirit 
as well as of the Union, something we would not expect of somebody who tries to 
hide his secret pagan beliefs and is not, in fact, interested in Christian theology 
and politics at all. At the end of his letter he even goes as far as to offend his 
pupil, who despite all the criticism is otherwise very polite to him, and generally 
behaves as somebody who thinks that the suppressed and silenced truth is on 
his side. Unlike the original treatise, Bessarion’s comments and Gemistos’ reply 
were not intended for the general public. So it is improbable that Gemistos just 
pretends here to be scandalized by the Latins merely in order to conceal his real 
opinions. Conversely, when Bessarion argues with Gemistos, he considers him 
to be a perfectly orthodox Christian, with just a small reservation concerning 
the providential care that might favour the enemies of the Christians, which 
is otherwise a theme that appears also. in his teacher’s public philosophy. It is 
noteworthy that in their subsequent discussion Bessarion completely disregards 
this Hellenic theology and concentrates just on the argumentation against 
Gemistos theological claims. If Bessarion had really been aware of the heretical 
opinions of his teacher as it is usually supposed, we may ask why he passed 
over in silence the identification of the Hellenic theology with his own Latin 
stand and, in contrast, let himself be offended by a minor remark on the role 
of providence that can sustain even the non-Christians if they believe more 
firmly in ic. We should also note that this debate took place just a few years 
before Gemistos’ death after which Bessarion sent to his sons the famous letter 
of consolation filled with the paganizing imagery.” Thus, even though Bessarion 
shared Gemistos’ admiration for ancient culture and appreciated his knowledge 
of it, he seems at the same time to have regarded him as a faithful member of 
the anti-Unionist party and does not appear to have been hesitant about the 
sincerity of his Christian faith. 

Indeed, if we go back to the discussions at the Council of Ferrara—Florence,”4 
it is obvious that Gemistos is critical towards the Catholics and especially 
towards their position in this dogmatic dispute from the very beginning.” In 


Contra Bess. 311-12. 
See above, pp. 207-9. 
For the role Gemistos played at the Council of Ferrara—Florence and in Italy in 
general see Woodhouse 1986, pp. 130-88. 
> Laurent, Gill and Woodhouse think that at one point during the negotiations 
Gemistos submitted, on a demand by the Emperor, a written declaration in favour of 
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the texts related to the Council he appears in a more significant way only in the 
Memoirs of Sylvester Syropoulos, written in the years 1444-1445,” where he jg 
often called the sage Gemistos (6 coos Teptotdc). He is recorded there to have 
recalled in Ferrara a warning he had given to the Emperor 12 years before, on the 
occasion of a vote on a possible council in Italy, namely, that the Byzantines were 
at risk of being outvoted by the Latin majority.”” Along with his former pupil, 
the anti-Unionist Mark Eugenikos, he proposed beginning the discussions about 
the procession of the Holy Spirit with the question of whether the addition of 
the filioque to the Latin text of the Creed is justified, and not by the problem 
of the Western doctrines because, according to the Greeks, the former was the 
main cause and the origin of the schism.” He replied to cardinal Cesarini, who 
has presented the text of the Acts of the Seventh Council containing the filioque, 
that if it had really been a genuine part of the Creed since that time, he did 
not understand why Thomas Aquinas and other Latin authors would have to 
spend so much time defending the justifiability of its addition and why they 
never mention that it is so ancient.” Before proceeding to the discussion of the 
Western doctrine he advised the Byzantine delegation to adopt careful tactics, 
preparing themselves well beforehand for the probable argumentation of the 
Latins and allowing the discussion only if the reasons of the Greek party are 


a compromise with the Latins. They claim this on the ground that all the members of the 
Greek delegation were asked to do so and that only Mark Eugenikos is said to have refused: 
Laurent 1952, Gill 1959, pp. 260-61, Gill 1964, p. 258, Woodhouse 1986, p. 174. However, 
this is only an argument ex silentio and, on the basis of our records, we cannot be sure 
whether Gemistos really agreed with the flioque at a certain point, perhaps even forced by 
the Emperor. We have also to keep in mind, as he himself later wrote to Bessarion, that he did 
not feel authorized to join the discussion, Contra Bess. 312. Be that as it may, even if he was 
really forced to agree with the aforementioned compromise, he would probably not have felt 
obliged by such an involuntary consent. 

26 On Syropoulos and the dating of his Memoirs see PLP, no. 27217, Laurent’s 
introduction to Syropoulos, Mem., pp. 3-19, Gill 1959, p. xi, 1964, pp. 144-85. Pagani 
2008, pp. 14-16, and Siniossoglou 201], p. 126, attempt to downplay the reliability of 
Syropoulos who ‘may well have credited Plethon and other members of the Greek delegation 
with views and a role expedient to his own [anti-Unionist] case. However, Syropoulos’ 
portrayal of Gemistos fits very well with other evidence confirming his frm anti-Unionist 
stand, Syropoulos also seems to be close to Scholarios and on rather difficule terms with John 
Eugenikos which makes hard to understand why he would have portrayed Gemistos as an 
Orthodox opponent of the Union, especially after 1444 when Scholarios first came out with 
his accusation of Gemistos of paganism. 

27 Syropoulos, Mem. V1,19 312.1-17; cf. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 111-12. 

8 Syropoulos, Mem. VI,21 316.27-30; cf. Woodhouse 1986, p. 140. 

29 Syropoulos, Mem. VI1,31 330.17-332.8; cf. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 141-2. 
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Pronger.” When asked by the patriarch whether the Catholics or the Orthodox 

were right in this matter, according to Syropoulos, he allegedly answered: 
None of us should be in any doubt about what our side is saying. For see, we hold 
our doctrine in the first place from our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and secondly 
from the Apostle; and these are the foundations of our faith on which all our 
reachers base themselves. Since therefore our teachers adhere to the foundations 
of the faith and do not deviate in the slightest, and since the foundations are 
absolutely clear, no one should have any doubt about what they say. If anyone is 
jn doubt about these matters, I do not know how he can prove his faith. For even 
those who disagree with us do not doubt what our Church holds and proclaims, 
since they admit that what we say is valid and wholly true, and they feel obliged 
to prove that their own views coincide with ours. So no one who belongs to our 
Church should be in any doubt about our doctrine, when even those who differ 
from us are not. As for the Latins’ doctrine, there is nothing unreasonable about 
calling it in question, and doing so perhaps where it is subject to examination 
and proof, for it would be another matter where their doctrine is completely 


irreconcilable with our own. 


As Syropoulos relates, Gemistos said more to the patriarch in a similar manner 
about the procession of the Holy Spirit in order to reassure him about the 
position of the Eastern Church.?! Furthermore, when, before the discussion 
about purgatory, the Emperor asked the Byzantine delegation to free themselves 
of preconceptions and not to consider the Latin doctrine to be false, nor 
the Greek one to be true, but doubt similarly both until they are examined, 
Gemistos, according to Syropoulos said to ‘us’ and especially to his pro-Unionist 
pupil Bessarion: 


In all the years I have known the Emperor, [ never heard a more deplorable 
remark from him than what he has just said. For if we are to be doubtful about 
the doctrine of our Church, there is no reason to believe its teaching; and what 


could be worse than that ?* 


And just before the beginning of the discussions about the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, Gemistos is supposed to have said: “This day will bring us either 


4 Syropoulos, Mem. VIL,16 366.13-22; cf. Woodhouse 1986, p. 144. 
1 Syropoulos, Mem. VII17 366.23-368.7, trans. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 144-5. 


Syropoulos, Mem. VII,18 368.8-16, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 145; cf. VII,28 
380.24-8. 
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life or death. Whenever he then - very rarely — took part in the discussions he 
is always recorded as adopting a rather anti-Union stand,* and, as mentioned 
above, once was even insulted by George Amiroutzes when trying to defend 
Eugenikos who was violently disputing with this pro-Unionist Greek. According 
to Syropoulos, ‘everybody was amazed that the Emperor did not thereupon 
rebuke Amiroutzes for his insolence, nor did he say a word of consolation to the 
good Gemistos.® Finally, in order to express his disagreement, he, together with 
Scholarios, joined the Despot Demetrios and left Florence before the official 
signing of the Union.** 

In Syropoulos’ Memoirs, written about five years after the Council, Gemistos 
thus appears only rarely and cannot certainly be regarded as one of the most 
important participants, but he is portrayed as an honest and rather sympathetic 
figure. This is not surprising since Syropoulos’ chronicle was intended to support 
the anti-Unionist cause and to excuse the failure of the Byzantine delegation, 
For this reason the heroes of the day are the firm anti-Unionists, especially 
Mark Eugenikos, but also to a certain extent his teacher Gemistos, who did 
not yield to the pressure of the Latins. The point which is important for us is 
that Syropoulos regards Gemistos as perfectly orthodox, as is shown by the few 
interventions which the historian records and which have been quoted here at 
length. It might be, again, objected that Gemistos was only trying to conceal his 
real pagan inclinations by a pretended Orthodox zeal. Such an explanation is, 
however, once again, not very convincing. Adopting, along with Eugenikos, an 
anti- Unionist position, he certainly did not very much please the Emperor who 
desperately needed the Union of the Churches in order to get military help from 
the West. If Gemistos were just an opportunist, we might, once more, expect 
that, in contrast, he would have adopted a pro-Latin stand or would have simply 
remained silent as far as religious beliefs were concerned. In fact, in Syropoulos’ 
account we see that he was highly critical towards the Latins, declaring himself 
firmly persuaded of the truth of the Orthodox side, and especially interested in 
the problem of the addition of the filioque as well as the procession of the Holy 
Spirit. He was thus very consistent in his interest in this dogmatic question years 
before he wrote his treatise at the end of the 1440s, and, as it appears, he was also 
entirely serious. It could be suggested that his motivation for adopting such a 
firm Orthodox stand may still have been just a result of his pagan philosophical 
beliefs, namely, his conviction about the providential care of God that must not 
be abused by mistrust and unjust behaviour and that is expressed also in the 


*  Syropoulos, Mem. VIL21 370.24, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 146. 

4 Syropoulos, Mem. VIII,39 426.8-15; cf. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 172-3. 
*° — Syropoulos, Mem. IX,12 446.16-21, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 173. 
°° Syropoulos, Mem. 1X,25 460.22-5; cf. Woodhouse 1986, p. 175. 
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rexts just discussed. This opinion is certainly behind both his treatise on the 

rocession of the Holy Spirit and what, according to Syropoulos, he said and did 
ar the Council, Nevertheless, chis does not manage to explain why Trinitarian 
theology seemed to him relevant at all, and why he thought that the Latin 


claimed by him to be closer to Hellenic beliefs, should be rejected. 


position, 


a OOK 


Another important philosophical treatise written by Gemistos at this time, the 
Reply to Scholarios, also fits well with the picture just sketched. Its addressee, 
who intended his Defence of Aristotle as a test of Gemistos’ orthodoxy and a 
means to frighten and discourage him from his alleged pagan activities, was 

robably surprised by the fierceness of the counter-attack. The author of the 
Reply to Scholarios certainly does not seem to be scared by his accusation, as 
would someone with a bad conscience trying to hide his secret beliefs. In the 
Differences he takes a rather neutral position towards specific religious questions 
although he makes it clear that he does not necessarily agree with Plato on 
everything.” Here, in contrast, Gemistos repeatedly points out that, compared 
to Aristotle, Plato’s philosophy is more in accord with Christianity, without, 
again, maintaining the same on all points.* There are thus some passages in 
which he distinguishes between Platonism and Christianity or speaks in favour 
of the latter. Simplicius is presented in this treatise as someone who conceived 
his doctrine of the harmony of Plato and Aristotle against the Church.” 
Although elsewhere® Gemistos accepts Plutarch’s claim that Zoroaster lived 
5,000 years before the Trojan war, he says here that this dating is not credible 
(ob motdv)* obviously because it would be in a conflict with the traditional 
Byzantine date of the creation of the world.” He mocks Scholarios, who 
accuses him of writing his treatise against the Christians, by saying that if he 


7 De diff. X 334.22: ... nepi Ov [sc. eldHv] ob MAétwvi ovverteiy ... °... without following 
Plato on this subject [that is, the theory of Forms] ..., trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 205. 

8 Contra Schol, 11 370.7-23, IV 374.24-376.10, VIII 390.3-392.9. 

*  {bid. II 370.7-23. 

© Or. mag. 19.20-22, Leg. 252 [I1,43: Epinomis). 

“\ Contra Schol. V 378.16-18. 

“ In his astronomical treatise Gemistos dates the return of Heracleidae, which 
according to tradition took place only few decades after the fall of Troy, to 1103 Bc 
(“~1102’); cf. Mercier’s commentary on Meth., pp. 228-9. This would mean that Zoroaster 
lived earlier than 6600 Bc. At the same time, however, he accepts 5508 BC as the traditional 
Byzantine date of the creation of the world, ibid. 64, 68, 78; cf. also his correspondence with 
Bessarion, dd Gemist. II 464.37, and Grumel 1958, pp. 219-20. See also Tambrun-Krasker 
2001, p. 175, 2006, pp. 84—5, Codofier 2005, p. 99. 
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really adheres to the Aristotelian axiom he defends, it means that he belongs 
to the Arian and not to ‘our (ka6’ nud)’ Church.* In the reply to Scholariog’ 
reproach, he says that he knows well which divine inspirations (€vOovoacpo{) 
and which human reasoning (Adyo1 ¢v@pwrivot) should be accepted and which 
should not.** Gemistos also shows a certain distance towards Plato’s doctrine of 
reincarnation which, just as is claimed in the Laws,® is for him here a necessar 
conclusion if one maintains both the eternity of the world and the immortalit 
of the human soul (the number of the souls has to be finite and so they have 
to descend into bodies again and again). At the same time, however, he does 
not reject it explicitly and only tells Scholarios to leave it to more competent 
critics.“° This all may support an impression that here Gemistos is talking as a 
Christian who is just commenting on Plato’s philosophy. 


OK OR 


We have thus seen that if we were to judge just from Syropoulos account of 
Gemistos’ behaviour at the Council his treatise on the procession of the Holy 
Spirit and from the Reply to Scholarios (including the boldness of its tone), 
a probable conclusion would be that we are dealing with an Orthodox Christian. 
Gemistos thus seems to have been interested, mainly for the religious reasons, in 
Trinitarian theology. He consistently defended it at the Council as well as later 
in a special treatise. He was also critical of the conditions under which the Union 
was concluded. His admirer and perhaps an associate was the hardline anti- 
Unionist John Eugenikos, and he was treated as a serious Christian by his pupil 
Bessarion. The latter is for us an extremely important testimony for assessing 
Gemistos’ orthodoxy because, being a close associate of his, he must have known 
his religious beliefs very well. Bessarion shared with Gemistos admiration for 
ancient thought and did not even hesitate to resort to ‘paganizing’ imagery 
without, however, showing any trace of real paganism. 

There is, however, one serious point that speaks against Gemistos’ 
Christianity, namely, his Laws, written in an apparently very pagan tone, being 
the main source of Scholarios’ accusation. Before reaching the final conclusion 
on Gemistos’ religious beliefs, we must therefore try to examine the intentions 
behind this definitely very unusual book. 














3 Contra Schol. VILL 390.3-392.9. 

“4 Tbid. IX 392.10-17. 

% Leg. 250-52, 256-60 [I1L,43: Epinomis]. 
46 Contra Schol. XXV 442.20-444.27. 





Chapter 18 
The Book 


In order to understand well the Laws of Plethon (and not of Gemistos) it is, first, 
appropriate to summarize what we know about this text. According to Scholarios, 
who provided a detailed description before he let it burn, it was divided into 
three parts or books in the ancient sense. Each part was preceded bya long list of 
the topics treated in it corresponding exactly to a table of contents placed at the 
beginning of the modern edition of the Laws.' Each book had also the heading: 
‘Plethon’s First Book of Laws (IAK8wvos Noéuwv ovyypapis BiBAiov medtov)’ and 
so forth,’ all beginning with the same general introductory sentence.? We are 
told by Scholarios that ‘the whole book was written in his hand“ It was therefore 
Gemistos autograph and the source of all the copies which seem to have been 
made sometimes with his consent and sometimes without. When Scholarios was 
destroying it, he spared just the list of topics, which were bound to the boards 
of the book, and the hymns to ‘his gods’ in order to justify the decision he had 
made. He tore off the rest and burnt it in public.’ From Scholarios’ description, 
we can also try to estimate the approximate length of the book. According to 
his testimony, it took him four entire hours, ‘the shortest part of one day’ to ‘go 
through’ the whole book.‘ He also says that the chapters about offerings, hymns 
and allocutions (that means, presumably chapters II,34-9 in the modern 


'  Scholarios, Ad Jos. 157.37-159.12: ‘Exdotov [sc. BiBAtov] bnoPéoe1c mpotetayuevat 


hoav toAAat, KaOdnep év mivaki.... Cf Leg 6-14. 

> Scholarios, Ad Jos. 159.10-12; cf. Leg 16 (1,1). 

* Scholarios, Ad Jos. 159.13-17: Téde ovyyéypantar mepi vépwv te Kal noAitefac 
tic dptotns, H dv Stavoobuevor &vOpwror, Kat Gtr’ av Kal iS{a Kal Korv/ petidvtec TE Kal 
émitndedovtec, we Svvatov dvOownw KéAAota te Kai kplota Bi@ev, Kai é¢ Scov otdv te, 
evdaipoveotata. Cf Leg 16 (L1]. 

*  Scholarios, Ad Jos. 171.37:"Hv 8’ &nav ye1pl yeypappevov éxetvov. 
Ibid. 171.37-172.3: Tove tav broGécewv TivaKkac LOvous de~rKaHEV Tats oaviol WEVELV 
TpoodedepEvous, Kal Tovs Uuvouc Tpd¢ TH TEAEL TV Exefvovu BEdv, STIWC, GWCOLEVWV AUTO, 
Lindeic xn mote thc Nwetépac Katapebdsecban kpicewc tO 8’ KAAO nav droonaobEv EnagetOn 


5 


Tupt, kai MOAAGV En’ Sect tadta EyivEerto. 
°  Tbid. 160.4-—5: ... év dbpoic tértapoi SAaic, gAaxiotw ure Nu_pacs popiw, TO PibAiov 
dmav érrASouev .... Cf. Monfasani 1992, pp. 49-50. 
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edition), constituted ‘almost one third of the book’? We may thus suppose thar 
the huge chapters III,34-—6, which have been preserved in their entirety, and 
which are apparently a part of the text spared by Scholarios,* probably represent 
the majority of ‘almost one third’ of the Laws. What is missing from it are only 
three technical chapters (III,37-9) on the right offering whose titles we know 
from the list of topics and which seem to be much shorter than the hymns and 
especially the allocutions. If the entire chapter III,36 on the calendar,? which is 
also very technical, has roughly a little more than 10 pages in the modern edition, 
the length of chapters HI,37-9 should not then exceed 30 pages, and even this 
number may be too much. Now, in the modern edition chapters III,34-6 have 
some 70 pages, and so, if we add other 30, ‘almost one third of the Laws’ wil] 
equal about 100 pages. It therefore seems that the whole book was a little longer 
than 300 pages’? whereas the modern editions have 130 pages, which means that 
we have some 43 per cent of the book, that is, nearly half of it.1! The allocutions 
to the gods is a very long chapter, and so, if the text of only 15 chapters out of 
101 listed in the list of topics is preserved,!? this would mean that most of those 
that have been lost had to be really short.3 On the whole, we thus have not as 
bad a knowledge of Gemistos’ book as is often assumed, because it seems that 
a substantial part of it has come down to us. This enables us to guess that the 
missing parts of the book were not probably much different (for instance, more 


open to an interpretation that would be in better agreement with Christianity) 
than the rest.4 


’ Scholarios, Ad Theod. 154.22-3: Ta 8€ nepi Gvoidy Kai bEVWV Eig TOUS AvTOD BEovc 


Kai Mpooproewy, TOUS ye OvK Svtac, & td tp{tov oxedov Tob PibAfou ugpoc gotiv QUTO) .... 

* Leg 58-60 [111,36], 132-240 [IIL34-6], completed by Add. 101.1-7, 108v.1-3, 
114.2-7, 118v.21—-123.17, 132.5-133.4, 133.4, 133v.7-134.4, below, pp. 311-20. Cf. Masai 
1956, pp. 395, n.2, 399-400. In the manuscript tradition the allocutions and the hymns form 
a compact and independent whole. Thus the manuscript Additional 5424, kept in British 
Library, starts with them, fols 101-34, and the beginning of the book, including the table 
of the topics and some preserved initial chapters, follow only afterwards, fols 134v—146. 
Furthermore, the early translation of the Laws into Arabic includes exclusively these three 
chapters; cf. Nicolet—Tardieu 1980, pp. 45-9. 

? In the Alexandre’s edition only a part of it is published: see the references in the 
preceding note. 

See Monfasani 1992, pp. 49-50, where the approximate length of The Book of Laws 
is estimated to about 240 pages on the basis of the speed of Scholarios’ reading. 

"There are roughly 12-13 unpublished pages from chapters III,34 and 36 preserved 
in Add., which were calculated into the length of what was ‘almost one third’ of the Laws. 

Masai 1956, pp. 394-400. 

* Cf. Schultze 1874, pp. 121-2, Masai 1956, p. 395, n.1, Monfasani 1992, p. 50. 
Cf. Monfasani 1992, pp. 49-52, contra Kristeller 1972, poz 
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Another feature of Plethon’s book is its apparently disorderly composition. 

Already Scholarios complains about the disorder in the list of topics, which, 

according to him, is not a sign of a wise man.” The themes in chapter headings 

as well as in the extant texts often recur; digressions and repetitions of the same 
thought in the Jater chapters are also frequent. This is in contrast to Gemistos 

other writings which usually have a more elaborated and meticulous composition 
(perhaps with the exception of the Differences written during a vey gee time 
in Florence, whose structure would probably be closest to the disordet in some 
chapters of the Laws). However, despite such an overall impression about 
Plethon’s text, from its list of topics it seems thar, on a more general level, book | 
formed an whole with a clear arrangement. After an introduction (chapter L1-5) 
Plethon provides a general description of the levels of reality (6-13), including 
man; then he discusses ethics (14-16), and political and religious prescriptions 
(17-26), after which he concludes the whole book with chapters devoted again 
partly to metaphysics (27-31 ). Book I begins once more with themes similar to 
those that were discussed already in book I, and from the list of topics it seems 
that they are treated in more detail. However, ethical and political chapters, that 
is, the legislation proper, are absent. They reappear in book TI, which starts with 
two chapters that ‘take up again (AvdAnipic)’ the reasoning about fate and the 
immortality of the human soul. After ethics (3-13) there is a series of chapters 
devoted to practical legislation (14-20), which are followed by the chapters 
on theological and philosophical questions (21-3), once more, ethics (24-8), 
economics (29-30) and punishments (31). Book II ends with chapters on the 
gods and their veneration, including allocutions and hymns to them (32-42), the 
very last chapter (43) being an Epinomis, which makes Plethon’s Laws recall all 
the more Plato’s dialogue of the same name." It has been suggested that book I 
and books II-III were in fact two separate units.!” However, this does not explain 
why they were both contained in the same manuscript and numbered from I to 
II, as is confirmed by Scholarios. It is therefore more probable to suppose that we 
have to do here with a kind of a loose composition, where the chapters, although 
organized in a certain order, are to some extent self-suflicient. This is certainly 
true for the allocutions and hymns and the Epizomis. It also seems that chapter 
IL,6 On Fate circulated as a separate treatise, because of the number of copies 


> Scholarios, Ad Theod. 154.12-13, 157.37-158.1. 

'° Leg, 6-14. a 

'7 Masai 1956, pp. 402-4, thus on the basis of the presumed development of Geimistos 
ethics, distinguishes rwo successive redactions, the first (book I) before the Council of 
Florence, the second (books II-III) after it. Tambrun-Krasker 1998, p. 273, goes as far as 
to proposing that ‘chaque livre du Thaité des lois correspond donc plutét a une etape ou aun 
niveau de son programme d’enseignement. See also Monfasani 1992, pp. 50-51. 
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and because Kamariotes had it at his disposal. It has been assumed that it was 
diffused in a close circle of Gemistos’ associates. However, it is improbable that it 
was ever officially published during Gemistos’ life.!* Its content was — as the rest 
of the Laws — apparently pagan” and it is also probable that Scholarios would 
have mentioned or used it in some way, when he was trying to unveil the mystery 
of Plethon’s paganism.” It is similarly clear that Scholarios somehow got hold 
of the beginning of the Book of Laws. This all supports the conclusion that the 
Book of Laws was a collection of rather independent essays. On the whole, they 
were, however, united by the same philosophical views and ordered according to 
a certain pattern (into book I and books II-III). 

We may also suppose that there was just one manuscript of the Laws, written 
in Gemistos’ hand, from which some copies had been made. It seems that by 
burning this particular exemplar Scholarios successfully managed to prevent the 
diffusion of the book any further. We do not know about any other occasion 
when Plethon’s Laws was burnt, and its first editors, Kabakes and Apostoles, tried 
to collect as many fragments as possible to reconstruct the text.”' This original 
manuscript was apparently Gemistos’ unique personal exemplar, from which 
some semi-independent parts circulated separately, and we may also conclude 
that the composition of the Laws was gradual. When Gemistos finished the 
individual chapters, he might have transcribed them in his personal exemplar 
and gradually arranged them into three books. This conclusion gains support 
from the fact that, according to Scholarios, each book had its independent list of 
topics at its beginning.” (Gemistos might have left a blank page at the beginning 
of each book on which he gradually added the titles of the finished chapters, 
which he had transcribed into the manuscript.) 

This leads to another important question concerning the date when the book 
was written. It is often assumed that Gemistos was working on the Laws most 
intensively after his return to Mistra from the Council.¥ We have nevertheless 
seen that the change of his name to Plethon, which appears at the heading of 


'S Cf. Alexandre 1858, pp. xc~xcii, Masai 1956, pp. 197-8. 
Precisely because of its pagan tone, Johannes Sophianos, while translating it into 
Latin for the cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, significantly ‘skips a mention of Zeus, and consistently 
renders the plural Seot with the singular deus; Kristeller 1970, pp. 26-7. 

*0 Cf. Masai 1956, p. 396, n.1, Monfasani 1992, p. 48, n.16. 

*) Cf. Masai—Masai 1954, p. 554, Masai 1956, p. 394, n.6, p. 398, n.1, Woodhouse 
1986, p. 363. 

**  Scholarios, Ad Jos. 157.37-8: Exdotou 46 [sc. BipAtou] broOgoeic mpotetayuévar roav 
noAAai, kaBarep Ev nivaki, undepiav mpog dAANAac o@Goveai taéiv. Ch. Leg. 6-14. 

> Cf. Alexandre 1858, pp. xix—xxi, Masai 1956, pp. 401-4, Woodhouse 1986, pp. ix, 
318-21, 357. 
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each book, has probably nothing to do with this event and with the publication 
of the Differences. There is in fact no reason which would exclude the possibility 
that Gemistos had started writing it much earlier, before his journey to Italy.* 
On the contrary, placing this work into his last years brings some significant 
difficulties. The book would have had to be written when he was supposedly 
over 80 and certainly very old. Although we know that he was active until his 
last days and was able to compose such along treatise as the Reply to Scholarios or 
to discuss with Bessarion the procession of the Holy Spirit, not to mention other 
shorter, occasional texts, the book of the Laws, nonetheless, exceeds all these 
works by its much greater length. Furthermore, if we locate the most important 


part of Gemistos’ literary activity after the year 1439, there would not remain 


many texts written before this date. Was he so absorbed by his political and 
teaching obligations that he had no time for writing down his philosophy? This 


is hardly credible. 


We have seen that Scholarios had certainly some passages from the beginning 
of the Laws at his disposal around 1444. If the Laws, at least in part, were 
really written before the Council of Florence, we may be able to detect some 
thought or textual parallels between various chapters of his book and other 
texts by Gemistos that we can date more or less accurately.> Furthermore, if the 
composition of the Laws was indeed gradual, as it has just been suggested, we 
should be able to observe the progress of Gemistos’ work. 


(I) The first possible parallel that may be pointed out is the classification 
of the three types of atheism and the corresponding three basic principles 
concerning the divine, inspired by book X of Plato's Laws, that appears in the 
Address to Theodore from 1416-1418 and in the Laws I,1. In both cases a similar 
vocabulary is used. Nevertheless, despite the fact that the texts contain the same 
doctrine, they are not identical.” 

(II) Another potential candidate for a parallel is rather a similar motif 
appearing in two different texts, not a close textual similarity. In the oration Ox 
Cleope from 1433 it is claimed that God would not have given us the ability 
to know him, by which we are somehow akin to him, as well as the desire for 
everlastingness, if we had not been capable of achieving it, It is, similarly, asserted 


** Cf. Masai 1956, p. 401, Theodorakopoulos 1977, pp. 19-20. 
* The parallel passages are reprinted and arranged together in the Appendix at the end 
of this work: see below, pp. 287-309. 


°° Ad Theod. 125.3-126.7, Leg. 22-4 [1,1]: see Appendix I, below, pp. 287-8. 
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in the Laws I,3 that the gods would not have made us able to inquire into divine 
things, if it would have been a vain task.” In these two cases we cannot speak of 
parallels in the strong sense, but we may make the observation that Gemistos was 
interested in certain motifs at some time. 

(III) The next parallel is much more obvious. In the Differences 1V and X 
from 1439 as well as in the Laws 1,5 not only similar words, but also similar 
expressions are used to describe the gradual differentiation of reality. The 
only difference is that while in the first text the Greek word évepyta is used to 
designate actuality, in the second one it is mp&&ig which is, however, évepyéc. 
Moreover, in the Differences X the attributes (to TMpooovta) are distinguished 
from the essences of the Forms and it is not at first sight clear how this 
distinction is related to the one between their activity and essence that appears 
both in the Differences IV and in the Laws. In the latter text the problem of the 
attributes of the Forms is discussed separately in a different context in the same 
chapter only few pages earlier.** Given the fact that the same motif of the gradual 
differentiation of reality appears In the Differences in two distinct passages (in 
section IV and X) and in view of the short time and an improvised manner in 
which this treatise was written, based on lectures to the Italian humanists, as we 
are told by Gemistos himself,” we may conclude that the Laws are here the source 
for the Differences, rather than vice versa. Gemistos most likely used one and the 
same text of the Laws twice, in section IV and X of the Differences, and in both 
cases he replaced the original mpéé1c (activity) that is evepydc (active) by évepyta 
(activity—actuality), which is an obvious counterpart of dbvautc (potentiality). 
At the same time he added to the distinction between essence and its activity 
appearing in the Laws another one between essence and its attribute that he 
had taken from other part of the same chapter. This is also the reason why the 
passages in the Differences are less clear than those in the Laws. 

(IV) The fourth parallel, between the Differences X and the Laws III,15 is 


even closer than the previous one as many common expressions or even identical 


"In Cleop. 172.14-173.8, Leg. 40 [1,3]: see Appendix II, below, pp. 288-9. 

8 De diff TV 326.31-327.4, X 337.7-28, Leg. 46-8, 54 [1,5]: see Appendix IIL, below, 
pps2so-7 1 

? Contra Schol. XXIV 438.3-8: Ob yap ovdé mévu onovddoaow Exeiva cvveypagn, 
GAAG vooroaow év bAwpevtia ... Kal Ek te TiS olxtac év 1 €oKnvobpeEv, ovyva@v Yuep@v ov 
Tpolodot Kal KATE TO EKO GAVOVOLV: KUO LEV Kal HUGS abTOUS Eo Tr]V GAUNV TapapUBovEVOIC, 
Gua 5é ti Kai toic MAdtwvi mpooxeipévoic ‘yapifougvore’ ovveypden,. ‘Ev Bpayvtdtoic obv 
exeiva te ovveypaen ....° That work was not composed as a result of thorough research ... but 
at a time when I had been indisposed at Florence and was unable for several days to go out of 
the house where I was staying; perhaps, too, because I was bored, and was trying at one and 
the same time to relieve my boredom and to “do a favour” to those who were interested in 
Plato. Thus I wrote that work in the briefest form .... Trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 156, 
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hrases and sentences appear. In both of them the problem of the existence of 
the ideal model for human artefacts and the status of mathematics in relation to 
the world of the Platonic Forms are jointly treated. However, the argumentation 
in the Laws proceeds more naturally. While discussing different orders of the 
gods and especially the Forms, Plethon suggests a possible objection that the 
Forms of mortal things may be located in the intellect of the Sun. He compares 
this intellect to a craftsman who has in his mind the form of the thing which he is 
working on. Then he argues at length against this conception, and finally shows 
that the Forms of artefacts are to be placed in Pluto, the Form of the human soul, 
where they are supposed to exist simultaneously and together (‘in the manner of 
unity’). He then compares their manner of being to mathematical entities that 
exist ‘in the manner of unity’ in Hera, the Form of matter, but may be extended 
to infinity in human thought. Compared to the gradual argumentation in the 
Laws, the composition of the Differences, in which the same formulations are 
used, is much more fragmentary. The localization of human artefacts in the 
Form of man and the subordination of mathematical infinity to one ideal Form, 
in which it is contained simultaneously, is also mentioned jointly, but in reverse 
order. Both these points belong to a series of succinct counter-arguments against 
Aristotle’s objections to the Platonic Forms taken from chapter 9 of book I of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 


Table 9 A textual comparison of Plethon’s Differences X and 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics 1,9 


OE SE |e) 
335.19-22 |990b11-14 
335.39-336.1 |990b11-14 
338.27-8 990b19-20 
338.31-2 «| 990b28-9 
339.16-19 ~ [991a2~3, 5-8 
339.28-31 l991a9-11 
340.21-4 [o91al2-14 
340.28-30 |991a29-bl 
340.38-3414  |991b4-9 __ 


0 The relation of the Differences to Aristotle's Metaphysics may be summiatized in 


Table 9. C£ the notes 78, 31, 88—9, 91-2, 99, 101, 103 of Woodhouse’s translation based on 
Lagarde 1976 in Woodhouse 1986, pp. 206-12; cf. also the notes to the translation in Blum 
1988, pp. 148-9. 
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Moreover, the conception according to which the Forms are to be located in the 
intellect of the Sun, with which the argumentation in the Laws begins, is also 
discussed in the Differences and the similarity of both texts is, once again, very 
close. This theme appears almost at the end of section X, among replies to various 
critical arguments by Aristotle that do not in fact have much in common It 
thus seems that here, too, the Differences depends on the Laws and not vice versa, 
Because of the textual similarity, we may conclude that Gemistos most probably 
used parts of the long passages of Laws III,15 when he was composing the 
Differences or in this case he was obviously even copying the text directly. It is also 
interesting to note that in section X of the Differences the passage inspired by the 
Laws I,5, discussed above, and the section dependent on Laws III,15 (artefacts 
and mathematics) follow closely one after another. This may suggest that Plethon 
was borrowing arguments from different parts of his secret book and perhaps 
also other texts, either by him or by other authors (especially Aristotle), which 
he had at his disposal when working on the Differences.” This treatise is thus 
indeed an occasional writing that, in a specific form of the systematic refutation 
of Aristotle’s philosophy, just summarizes and presents in rather improvised and 
succinct way Gemistos’ favourite ideas and considerations. 

(V) Another parallel is the argument for the immortality of the human soul 
based on the occurrence of human suicide. This argument can be found not 
only in both Gemistos’ funeral orations, On Cleope from 1433 and On Helen 
from 1450, but also in the Epinomis, the closing part of the Laws (III,43).® 
Both orations have many features, including textual affinities, in common with 
the secret book, and especially the later oration seems, as we shall see further 
on, dependent on it. It is, however, more difficult to establish its relation to 
the earlier oration, though this oration may, in fact, have been the impulse for 
writing the final section of the Epinomis, where Plethon seems to have used some 
text from it — actually just one sentence. 

(VI) The sixth parallel is by far the most complex. The common motif here 
is the composed nature of man that consists of a mortal and an immortal part 
akin to the divine. Gemistos developed this thought in a rudimentary form 
as eatly as the Address to Theodore from 1416-1418, but also in the oration 


De diff. X 337.34-338.10, 341.11-39, Leg 108-10, 114 [III,15]: see Appendix IV, 
below, pp. 291-3. 

**  Karamanolis 2002, pp. 264-7, argues that Gemistos based his treatise on Atticus’ 
criticism of Aristotle contained in Eusebius of Caesarea’s Praep. evan. XV,4—13. 


“In Cleop. 173.9-174.4, In Hel. 278.4-279.2, Leg 248 [I11,43: Epinomis]: 
see Appendix V, below, pp. 293-4; cf. Masai 1956, p. 403. 
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On Cleope from 1433 and tentatively at the beginning of the Lazws (I l)2* ln elie 
case of On Cleope it is the same passage that was discussed as the second parallel, 
which has some, but not really strong, connection to Laws 1,3. The beginning of 
the Laws is again very systematic and its composition is well ordered. Could it 
thus be that Gemistos had already written the beginning of the Laws, which has 
some affinities to the Address to Theodore, and then he recalled some thoughts 
contained in opening of the Laws when writing On Cleope? Our evidence is 
unfortunately very weak. 

The same motif of man composed of a mortal and an immortal part can be 
found also in the Response to John VII Palaiologos, written most probably shortly 
after 1439. There are some significant textual similarities between it and the 
Epinomis (Laws 111,43) which in turn also has close affinities to On Helen from 
1450.2> The text of the secret book is, again, the most systematic of all of these 
works, the argumentation there being well ordered, and itis thus highly probable 
that both the other texts relied on it. This would mean that the terminus ante quem 
for the composition of this closing part of the Laws are the years immediately 
following Gemistos visit to Italy and the publication of the Differences, if it is not, 
as we have seen during the discussion of the fifth parallel, as early as the oration 
On Cleope of 1433 that takes a formulation from the Epznomis. 

The resemblances with On Helen are even more important for the proper 
understanding of the oration in praise of the deceased Empress. In the Epinomis 
the passage begins by laying down three ‘axioms. The first presupposes that 
there is one God that is supremely good and eternity is then derived from 
this presupposition. In the second, the analogy of generation (yévvnotc) and 
essence (oboia) is asserted ftom which Plethon derives the division of reality 
into a tripartite structure: (1) the gods of the second order, some of whom are 
mentioned along with the difference between the legitimate and illegitimate 
ones, (2) the gods of the third order and (3) mortal things.** Finally, the third 
axiom asserts a similar analogy between essence and its action (gpyov) upon 
which the argument for the immortality of the human soul, capable of action 
akin to the divine, is based. The structure in On Helen is very similar, although 
only the last axiom is mentioned. Gemistos talks first about God who is 
supremely good. In the second place, he mentions ‘the nature between him and 
us that may exist in one genus or in many genera. Finally, he uses the third axiom 


1 Ad Theod. 126,11-23, In Cleop. 172.14-173.3, Leg. 26 [1,1]: see Appendix VI,1-3, 
below, p. 295. 

3 Ad quaes. 99-104, 109-20, In Hel. 275.10-277.11, Leg. 242, 246 [IIL,43: Epinomis |: 
see Appendix V14-6, below, pp. 295-8. Other — not so close parallels — are suggested in 
Benakis’ introduction and appendix to Ad quaes., pp. 340-43, 369-76. 
°° Leg. 96 [111,15]. 
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as well as many other formulations from the Epinomis to prove the immortality 
of the human soul. It is thus clear that Gemistos used exactly this latter tex; 
when he was writing the funeral oration. The original structure based on the 
three initial axioms remained the same while some of its parts were left our. 
What is also noteworthy is the correspondence between the gods of the second 
order and ‘some other nature between him and us’ This rather odd Passage is 
sometimes treated as the proof that in his last years Gemistos professed pagan 
beliefs.” However, in fact, it seems that he just reformulated for the purpose of 
the oration an earlier text that in its original form was even more pagan (since 
it contained the names of the ancient Greek gods appearing in the Epinomis), 

(VII) Moreover, the second and third axioms (essence is analogous to 
generation and essence is analogous to action respectively) have several more 
or less close parallels in various texts, such as the Differences X, the Reply to 
Scholarios XXMI and the Reply to the Treatise in Support of Latins,® the last of 
which has been discussed above. 

(VIII) There is also an important parallel between the calendar contained 
in chapter ITI,36, in which the right order of the sacred days is determined 
and Gemistos’ astronomical treatise (4 Method of Fixing the Sun, Moon, 
Conjunctions, Full Moons and Period of the Planets). This text exists in two 
variants, the first one, anonymous and identified as probably Gemistos’ work 
(proto-Plethon) by its editors, originated presumably in Constantinople at the 
beginning of fifteenth century,” whereas the second one was very likely written 
in the Peloponnese in 1433. This would mean that the first version was written 
before Gemistos moved to Mistra where he revised it substantially in 1433.“ 
Now, chapter III,36 of the Laws® shares with both version the same definition 
of month and year, which is, furthermore, written in very similar formulations. 
It is, however, interesting to note that there are some formulations that are closer 
to the first version, whereas others are closer to the second or even missing in 
proto-Plethon.* This may be best explained by situating the origin of this part of 


*?  Mamalakis 1939, pp. 222-3, Woodhouse 1986, p. 312. 

°° De diff X 340.9-15, Contra Schol. XXIII 430.25—432.11, Contra Lat. 300, 302-3, 
Leg. 242 [II1,43: Epinomis]: see Appendix VII, below, pp. 298-300. 

9 Meth. 40-42, 132, Leg. 58-60 [IT1,36]: see Appendix VIII, below, pp. 300-303. 

© Cf. Tihon’s and Mercier’s introduction and commentary on Meth., pp. 33-6, 216-17, 
274. 

“1 Ibid., pp. 20-22, 33, 216, 274. 

2 Wrongly classified as 1,21 in the modern edition of the Laws; cf. Masai 1956, p. 395, 
Nice 

* Notable is also the specification of the winter motion of the Sun npdc vétov in 


the second version, but missing in both proto-Plethon and the Laws, which caused much 
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che Laws between the composition of both version of the astronom ical treatise. 
Gemistos might have used proto-Plethon when he was working on this chapter of 
the Laws in which he elaborates in more detail than in the astronom ical treatises 
his rational calendar“ and then, in turn, copied some of the formulations from 
the Laws to a new version of his astronomical treatise. If this conclusion is true, 
+, would mean that chapter III,36, which is one of the lase chapters of the Laws, 
was written before 1433. 

There is also the last parallel (IX) between the Laws HI,15 and the Reply to 
Latins, which we shall come back to later on.*® 

The gradual development of Plethon’s Laws may be thus demonstrated in 
Table 10 (below), where the individual chapters of the Laws and other writings 
of Gemistos’ that may be dated with some precision are compared.” (‘The close 
textual parallels, including the same expressions or whole phrases, are marked 
with an asterisk.) 

We may thus conclude that it is highly probable that Gemistos began to 
work on his Laws some time before his journey to the Council in Italy. We may 
also quite plausibly surmise that he had already used his surname Plethon before 
1439 because it was written at the beginning of each book of this treatise. It 
would be really tempting to claim that he actually began to conceive an ideal 
philosophical constitution, elaborated in the Laws in detail, in 1416-1418 
when he was proposing his Platonic reforms for the Despotate. Since we have 
found merely similar motifs in the Laws and the Address to Theodore, and not 
a real parallel, it would be too risky to draw a strong conclusion on the basis of 
this material. In the Differences some passages from the Laws are adopted and 
transformed, including chapter IIL,15 that is already near the end of this treatise. 
Its closing part, the Epinomis, has also quite significant textual parallels with a 
text chat was written with some degree of certainty in the years immediately 
after 1439. It is therefore possible that the 1433 text somehow depends on the 
Epinomis. As can be also surmised from a comparison with the two versions of 
Gemistos’ astronomical treatise, chapter III,36 was written before 1433. The 


Laws thus may have been written in a period of roughly 20 years, between the 


confusion in the understanding of the passage in the latter Gemistos’ treatise; cf. Tihon’s 
commentary on Meth., p. 180. 

‘4 Tihon’s commentary on Meth., pp. 178-83. 

% Contra Lat. 302-3, Leg. 100 [II,15]: see Appendix IX, below, p. 303. See also 
the title of lost chapter III,22 of the Laws: Mepi Atdc, we ovde Aoyw SidKpiots tig Ev avTd 
éotiv, ‘On Zeus, and the non-existence of division in him, even in thought. Leg. 14, trans. 
Woodhouse 1986, p. 324 (altered). 

46 Some of the parallels proposed here have been already noted by Theodorakopoulos 
1977 opps 19=20. 
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second half of the 1410s, when Gemistos first started to speculate about the 
ideal state order, and some time around 1440, when, as it seems, he had alread 

written most of it (certainly chapter III,15 and very probably also III,36),“ 
Furthermore, it is possible that he finished or he was working on the Epinomis in 




















1433 when he was writing On Cleope. 


Table 10 A comparison of chapters of Plethon’s Laws with his other dated 


writings r 


Parallel | Laws Other writings 


1416-1418 


Address to Theodore 1416-1418 
On Cleope 


Date of composition 


| | Address to Theodore 


On Cleope 
Differences TV, X 1439 


Reply to Latins 1450 


Differences X 1439 














IIL,16 Method (proto-Plethon) 1400s 
Method 1433 


III,43 (Epinomis) | Differences X 1439 
Reply to Scholarios XX1II 0.1449 
Reply to Latins c.1450 


IIL,43 (Epinomis) | Response to John VIL shortly after 1439 
On Helen 1450 


IIL43 (Epinomis) | On Cleope 1433 
On Helen 1450 


*” According to Marcantonio Antimaco (c.1473-1551), Gemistos amused himself 
with composing verses while staying in Florence: Giraldi, De poet. I1,2—4; cf. Woodhouse 
1986, p. 178. Though Antimaco wrote many years after the events, he had very good sources 
of information. The only poetry by Gemistos we have are the hymns incorporated into the 
Laws as chapter II1,35. This would again mean that the closing parts of Plethon’s book were 
written some time around the Council. 
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This conclusion is naturally based on several assumptions discussed above, 
namely, that the writing of the Laws was oradual and evolved and that Plethon 
never radically reworked the composition of this treatise but just added new 
chapters (which could sometimes even stand by themselves as short independent 
treatises) into a broader but not really too strict and well-ordered plan, as is 
apparent from the table of topics. Thus the Epinomis, although it may be seen 
as a wholly independent text, was obviously projected as the closing chapter of 
the Laws appearing in the table of the topics placed at the beginning of Book 
{[I. The assumption that Plethon worked on the Laws in this manner is also 
supported by the repetition of the themes that was noted already by Scholarios. 
Gemistos was apparently accustomed to using the arguments and philosophical 
considerations contained in the Laws during the composition of his other texts 
that are more succinct and dense. It is thus quite possible that the Laws were 
for him a kind of exercise book in which he developed his Platonic thought at 
length. As it is obvious from the table of the topics in the Laws he returned 
to the same thoughts again from a different perspective and sometimes added 
new features to them, thus gradually developing his own version of Platonism. 
Even the allocutions and hymns, accompanied by instructions for the right 
cult of the gods could be thus seen as an attempt to find other than a purely 
philosophical approach to ancient polytheism and to demonstrate what sort of 
poctry is appropriate for the veneration of the gods. In other words, the Laws, 
especially in its philosophical passages, seems to be a workbook rather than a 
sacred book.** Although it is most probably a text that contained personal and 
private thoughts, we cannot exclude a possibility that he also used some parts 
of it in his teaching. This might be the reason why some parts seem to have 
circulated as separate treatises. That this was exactly one of the purposes of this 
odd work could be further supported by the fact that Bessarion sometimes used 
it in a similar way. 


One might argue, as Fabio Pagani has recently done, that it is possible to 
determine the real intention of Plethon’s Laws by the fact that Gemistos erased 
and altered passages in classical texts, most notably in the works of Plato, the 


“8 According to a brief remark made en passant, the book of the Laws is supposed to 
be sometimes placed in a sanctuary (év 8’ tep@ ... | TOV VOnWwv THVvd_ TPOKEOITO BiBAoc); Add. 
132.22, below, p. 318. However, Plethon says this in a context of his detailed description of 
the due rituals to the gods and there is naturally no indication that such a sanctuary really 
existed. It is thus more probably just a parc of the detailed ‘utopian’ fiction developed in the 
Laws, See below, pp. 278-82. 
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Orphic Hymns and the Hymns of Proclus. It has been suggested by Pagani that 
these textual modifications are a result of a projection of the mythology and 
theology from the Laws into the ancient texts, mainly those by Plato.® 
However, as regards the Platonic texts, such a conclusion is not necessary, 
not even very probable. First, Gemistos indeed erased several passages which 


contain paraphrases or quotations from the ancient poets (especially from 
Homer and Hesiod) or simply some myths.°° However, in his Republic Plato, 
too, bans from the ideal city the myths that describe violent deeds of the gods 
and the fights in which they take part, even though they might be explained 


allegorically.! So in his modification of Platonic corpus Gemistos was following 


more probably Plato’s bidding rather than the peculiar mythology of his own 
Laws. As has been mentioned above, Gemistos claims that myths may be useful 
for the education of the many if they conceal the deeper truth and that even 
Plato, following the example of other theologians, invented his own myths in 
order to counterbalance the negative influence of the poets.” 

More particularly, in his modification of Plato's texts Gemistos erased the 
information related to the genealogical origin of some of the gods and references 
to the golden age under the rule of Cronus;” in other words, he tended to 
conceive the gods atemporally. Moreover, he suppressed the mythological 
names of the planets and used the ‘Chaldaean’ ones instead. Finally, Gemistos 
left out the passages where reincarnation into animals is implied.** Nonetheless, 


49 See Keydell 1942, pp. 77-9, Pagani 2008, 2009, pp. 186-99. It is, however, doubtful 
whether Plethon’s motivation was really to promote his own ideas under the guise of an altered 
text; cf. ibid., p. 198. Unlike in the West, the text of Plato was relatively accessible in Byzantium; 
see Runciman 1970, pp. 31-2, Fryde 2000, pp. 185-91. So one wonders whether Gemistos 
could have really hoped that he would manage to keep his alterations of che text — easily 
observable in the manuscript — cf. Pagani 2009, tab. iiixv — unnoticed and be successful in 
spreading them among his associates who were able students of ancient Greek texts. 

9 Pagani 2009, pp. 176-81, Plato, Gorg. 523a3-5, Symp. 178b1—c2, 195c1-6, 197b5-9, 
Leg. 1636c7-d5. 

1 Plato, Resp. Il 377e-378e; cf. Euth. Se—Ga. 

52 Contra Schol. VI 382.22-384.5, Ad Bess. | 462.32-5. A more tangible case of 
Plethon’s projection of the philosophia perennis into an ancient text is his treatise On Homer. 
Here he explains the gods appearing in Homer’s J/iad as the metaphysical principles from 
the Laws. 

53 Pagani 2009, pp. 176-81, Plato, Gorg 523b4—-5, Symp. 181c1-4, 195b7, Leg 
II 672b4, IV 713b2, c5, e7. 

4 Pagani 2009, pp. 181-4, Plato, Epin. 984d3-5, 986c8, 987a8—b5, c4—6; the erasure 
at 987b7-8 seems to be provoked by some astronomical reasonings. For the “‘Chaldaean’ 
names of the planets used by Plethon see Cumont 1935. See above, p. 133, n.39. 

5 Pagani 2009, pp. 184-6, Plato, Resp. X 618a3—-4, 619e6—620d5. 
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he did not or could not introduce similar alterations systematically in all the 
relevant passages.* It is possible to claim that, on the whole, there are indeed 
obvious parallels between the doctrines contained in his Laws and the passages 
Gemistos erased. However, such parallels are not always close ones, It indeed 
rather seems that the motivation for his corrections was provided by Plato’s own 
rext in the case of the censorship of Homer and Hesiod and by the Neoplatonists 
in the case of the atemporal conception of the gods and the reincarnation into 
animals.” As for the ‘Chaldaean’ names of the planets, they are not decisive 
since Gemistos used them both in his Laws and in his astronomical treatise, 
although inconsistently there, which suggests that they had not got any special 
significance for him.* 

Gemistos’ alteration of the Orphic Hymns is even a more puzzling case. He 
reordered the hymns and deliberately left out certain verses, and composed the 
first three hymns from verses taken from different hymns. Furthermore, he felt 
free to make his own conjectures, which sometimes result in composing his own 
verses. What is even more remarkable is the fact that in the proem to the whole 
collection as modified by Plethon almost all the gods of the mythology from 
the Laws appear (only Tithonus, Hecate, Hestia and Aphrodite are missing 
whereas Ares, who does not appear in the Laws, is mentioned). At the same 
time many verses mentioning less important divinities are left out. Moreover, 
the order of the hymns to the different gods as altered in Plethon’s edition 
corresponds roughly to the order of the gods in the mythology of the Laws (only 
the positions of Hera and Poseidon, Artemis and Apollo are interchanged so 
that in both cases the goddesses have prominence). The Titans and the stars are 
addressed together in the respective hymns, similarly to the hymns contained 
in the Laws, while, unlike it, rhe Sun and Moon have received their separate 
hymns. The only mythological figure praised which has no correspondence in 


56 Thus, for instance, the golden age under the rule of Cronus is an integral part of 
the myth in the Statesman, 271c-274e. In the Timaeus, 38d2, 6, Mercury is called ‘the star 
of Hermes’, and at the end of the same dialogue the conception of the reincarnation into 
animals is developed at length; ibid. 90e-92c. 

57 "The Neoplatonic atemporal interpretation of traditional myths is hopefully apparent 
from the discussion above. For the discussion of the reincarnation of the souls into animals 
see Dérrie~Baltes 2002, pp. 96-111, 344-82 (Bausteine 178-9), with further references. It 
is noteworthy that a Chaldaean Oracle explicitly rejects the conception of reincarnation into 
animals, Or, Chald. 160, although it does not appear in the edition of the Oracles as collected 
by Plethon. However, he could have come to it in Proclus’ Commentary on Platos Republic, 
IT,336.29~337.5. 

58 Meth. 52, 56-8 Gemistos, however, does not use the Chaldaean names of the planets 
in the annexed tables; ibid. 98-116, and does not use all of them in proto-Plethon, ibid. 144, 
148. 
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the Laws appears in the hymn to the dream.® The conjectures made by Gemistos 
in the first three hymns of his altered collection are also striking since they 
bring the Orphic Hymns closer to the mythology of the Laws.” In the modified 
passages exactly the same expressions as in the hymns composed for the Laws 
appear.®! We know that Gemistos was interested in hymnic poetry since, apart 
from the Orphic Hymns, he also studied and altered Proclus’ hymns. As concerns 
his handling of the Orphic Hymns, it could be that by its ‘editing’ Gemistos was 
doing a kind of preparatory work for the composition of his own hymns, which 
were destined to accompany the Laws. There is also the possibility that he was 
using them in some fashion at the time when the Laws was not yet finished. 

In contrast to his treatment of the Orphic Hymns, Plethon’s changes in his 
edition of Proclus’ hymnic poetry are much less radical. He reordered Proclus’ 
seven hymns and he gave them the names usually used afterwards by subsequent 
editors.” Similarly to his edition of the Orphic Hymns, Gemistos not only tried 
to emend the text, but he also omitted certain verses presumably because he 
found them difficult to square with some basic conception he had of Plato and 
perennial philosophy in general. Once again, we may thus observe Plethon’s 
interest in hymnic poetry, but in this case it is definitely difficult to see a more 
substantial relation to his Laws. 

We have mentioned above™ that while making his own edition of the 
Chaldaean (Magian) Oracles Plethon felt free to make substantial emendation 
of the text as given by Psellos and sometimes even made his own use of extensive 
passages from the latter’s commentary. In this case, though, his approach is 
praised by modern scholarship to be in some points more in accord with the 
original meaning of the Oracles. It is also quite clear that his textual corrections 
are largely based on the analysis of the doctrine he identified in them, and not 
on his Laws. 


* See Quandt’s editorial commentary and addenda to Orpheus, Hymni, pp. 19*-22", 


82-3, Keydell 1942, pp. 77-80. 
°° Thus Zeus is not the son of Cronus, Hera is said to be ‘ofa big name (peyaAw@vupoc), 
not ‘of many names (noAvMvuyOs); she is called not the spouse but the daughter of Zeus, and 
Poseidon is his son. Orpheus, Hymmni 15.6, 16.9: see Appendix XII,1-2, below, pp. 307-8. 
ot Orpheus, Hymni 16,2, 17.1, Leg. 204-6 |II,35]: see Appendix XII,2-4, below, 
pp. 307-8. 

* In Plethon’s ordering of the titles goes as follows: 1. The Common Hymn, 2. To the 
Lycian Aphrodite, 3. The Common Hymn to the Gods, 4. To the Muses, 5. To Aphrodite, 6. 
To the Sun, 7. To Athena. 

* See Vogt’s editorial commentary on Proclus, Hymni, pp. 6, 9-11 as well as his critical 
apparatus; Plethon’s edition is marked as codex O = Marc. Gr. 406 (= 791), fols 133r-135r. 
Cf. Mioni 1985, p. 159, also van den Berg 2001, pp. 5-8. 


64 See above, pp. 36-9. 
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To sum up, Plethon made very frequent, extensive and sometimes quite 
‘asensitive alterations in several works of different authors in which he was 
interested.® We may note that an even more radical procedure was adopted by 
Theodore Gazes when he was translating some works of Aristotle. Plethons 
approach is certainly very different from that of a modern philologist, but his 
motivation was apparently an attempt to get to the original form and meaning of 
thetextas he thought it should be.” However, from this fact it does not necessarily 
follow that he himself adhered to paganism, be it a philosophical paganism or a 
practical, ritual one. He could well have done this as a Christian who has a vivid 
interested in ancient texts and who, by his emendations, wanted to support the 
version of Platonic or Zoroastrian thought he considered to be genuine on the 
basis of his previous conclusions. In other words, the palaeographic data on their 
own cannot reveal the secrets of Plethon’s philosophical considerations. 


65 Burthermore, we know that Gemistos erased for instance Herodotus, Hist. 1,131.6-7; 
see Pagani 2009, p. 201. 

“6 Cf. Monfasani 2012c, pp. 55-6. 

GE Pagani 2008, p. 40. 









































Chapter 19 





Conclusion to Part III: Pagan or 
Christian? 








It is obviously a problem to determine who can be considered to be a pagan in 
: the fifteenth century since it is to a large extent a question of the perspective of 
the modern scholar. It has been observed that in the nineteenth century, when 
Renaissance thought began to be studied seriously, almost every significant 
| Renaissance thinker was accused of being a neo-pagan. In contrast, according to 
| | present scholarship virtually all these thinkers have been rehabiliraredand are now 
usually taken as good Christians.’ There is just one fi fteenth-century exception 
of someone who is still today generally considered to have been a pagan — that 
is, Gemistos Plethon, who has not yet been rehabilitated. This apparently reveals 
also something about us, namely, that, on the whole, we are more open to accept 
motivations of someone combining together different religious traditions, in 
this case the ancient gods and Christian theology, and thus we are perhaps more 
able to understand the religious spirit of quattrocento rather than nineteenth- 
century scholars. Indeed, reading Alexandre’s seminal preface to his edition 
of Plethon’s Laws published in 1858, which is otherwise an excellent piece 
of scholarship, one is sometimes surprised by how much from a conservative 
(Catholic) position Gemistos as well as his pupil Bessarion are occasionally 
treated.2 Such an observation is even more important since Alexandre’s edition 
of the Laws, including the numerous appendices he published with it, still forms 

our opinion about Gemistos and his religious beliefs. 

To enter into the very complex problem of Plethon’s alleged polytheism, it 
is necessary to make two distinctions in advance: first, we have to distinguish 
on the one hand (1) a mere admiration for ancient Greek culture, including its 
thought and religion. Such an admiration may even influence one’s opinions 
and writings and may seem offensive to some conservative Christian minds, 
but it does not naturally equate to a full adherence to ancient polytheism.’ On 

the other hand, there is of course (2) a genuine paganism whose proponents 


' Monfasani 1992, pp. 45-7. 
* See e.g, Alexandre 1858, pp. Ixxxii-bxxxiii, with n.1. 


3 Pace Siniossoglou 2011. 
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embrace ancient beliefs as their own. However, there is an obvious problem in 
how to recognize this. The criterion may be proposed that a real pagan must 
exercise some outward activity recorded by contemporaries or at least produce 
some evident written proof of his inner identification with ancient beliefs. If 
there is nothing similar at our disposal, it would seem best to absolve the suspect 
from the accusation of paganism. Second, in the case of Gemistos, one must also 
make another distinction between the conclusions we can establish with relative 
certainty and the questions we can only speculate about. The problem we have 
to face here is obviously caused by the fact that we are simply not able ever to be 
certain about Plethon’s real intentions behind some of his actions and writings, 
To start from the first distinction we have just made, one must admit that, as 
we have seen when discussing the people around Gemistos, itis highly probable 
that there was no secret pagan society in Mistra. The Laws, the only evidence on 
which the accusation of polytheism was based from the very beginning, seems 
to be in fact a private writing of Gemistos, not a sacred philosophical and ritual 
book of a sacred society, and most likely it was not intended for a publication. 
Indeed, the story of Gemistos’ paganism seems to be, if not created, then much 
exaggerated and widely diffused by his Aristotelian enemies, Scholarios and 
Trebizond, and zealously accepted by some of his quite eccentric admirers like 
Kabakes and Apostoles. In contrast, his direct pupils do not support such an 
accusation in any way, rather contesting it by their firm Christianity. There is 
also no evidence that Gemistos practised polytheism of the ancient form, that is, 
celebrated pagan rituals and feasts or made sacrifices to the gods. His polytheism, 
if this was really his true belief, had to be obviously highly rational, theoretical 
and, as it seems, strictly personal. On the other hand, Gemistos was certainly 
a pagan not in the way that the ancient Greeks were, but as the Renaissance 
humanists were. He definitely shared their literary and philosophical admiration 
for the Greek pagan gods and was ready to appropriate much from ancient 
pagan texts for his purposes. Nonetheless, this does not mean that he did not 
remain within the limits of Christianity, although his Christian beliefs may have 
been rather heterodox as was the case of many humanists. A revival of ancient 
Greek polytheism and Christian humanism drawing on ancient pagan texts are 
thus two extremes between which it is necessary to find a place for Gemistos’ 
own intellectual position. 
Since a decision about his personal attitude in theological matters is closely 
connected with Gemistos’ Laws, let us concentrate on this text. We may further 
restrict the problem to the question of whether his inner beliefs were identical 


For the problem of paganism in the Renaissance and the Middle Ages see Seznec 
1940, Wind 1967, Brisson 1996, pp. 147-220, and Godwin 2002. 
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with the content of the book or not. First, let us consider a possibility that the 
Laws is a faithful expression of Gemistos’ real thought. By writing such a book 
he would put down on paper his religious and political ideas and he could also 
plana reform of the Peloponnese according to them. In the last case the Addresses 
‘9 the contemporary Despot of Morea, Theodore and the Emperor, Manuel, 
would thus represent an attempt to introduce his Laws into practice. However, 
we have seen, the political philosophy expounded in these two kinds of text 
differs significantly from the Laws. In this book Plethon proposes an oligarchic 
type of government whereas in his Addresses he Proposes a monarchical one. 
Although his proposals are obviously inspired by Plato’s political philosophy, 
they are apparently adjusted to the situation of the late Byzantine Empire and 
they are not in any major conflict with Christianity.” | 

In contrast, there seems to be no serious attempt by Gemistos to harmonize 
his Laws with Christianity, nor curiously also to put its philosophical content 
into practice. Nor did he ensure its survival as a source of ideology for a future 
polytheist revival — as George of Trebizond suggests in his famous testimony, 
not very reliable, as we have seen — since there is no trace of any pagan to whom 
he would have bequeathed the book, which was easily confiscated by the rulers 
of Mistra after his death.‘ This all confirms that public usage really does not seem 
to be the main function of his Laws and so it must have been created for some 
personal purposes only. | 

Judging from Gemistos’ external activities only and not knowing of the 
existence of his Laws, one would tend to think of him as a determined anti- 
Unionist, critical of the Latin conception of the procession of the Holy Spirit 
and close to people with similar attitudes, for whom the future of Orthodoxy 
was surely a very important issue. Such a position could have been naturally 
combined with an interest in classical culture and thought. One must admit 
that Gemistos certainly attracted the attention of certain individuals who were 
interested — either positively or negatively — in the polytheistic thought of the 
Laws. Nonetheless, they were people who were not in fact his close associates. 
In contrast, among his friends and pupils there were indisputable Christians 
who unanimously shared an affection for the great philosopher and scholar. The 
most notable case is Bessarion, who must have known about Plethon’s Laws and 
was even willing to use it in his own writings, but at the same time disputed 
seriously with his teacher over Christian theology in a private exchange, which 
would have not made sense if in his eyes Gemistos was not a Christian.’ These 


> See above, pp. 15-16, 161-2. 
° See above, pp. 227-8, 233. 
” See above, p. 212-13. 
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are the difficulties which are often overlooked, but which make it hard to label 
Gemistos as a pagan. 

On the other hand, accepting the scenario in which Gemistos is a Christian, 
perhaps with extravagant and fervent predilection for ancient Platonism, it is 
difficult to explain away the existence of the book of the Laws. It seems hardly 
thinkable that somebody would have spent so much time and effort in writing 
such a book without taking its content seriously at least in some way. 


* KOK 


Until this point the conclusions of the previous discussion are hopefully 
sufficiently supported by the evidence at our disposal. Since the indications 
pointing against the traditional assumption of Gemistos’ resolute paganism 
must be definitely taken into account, at this point we could leave the question 
of Gemistos’ real beliefs open and suspend our judgement — after all, we cannot 
ask him directly (and he would not probably tell us). In fact, there is not much 
difference between an intellectual pagan who culturally, socially or nationally 
affiliates himself with an Orthodox stand and a Byzantine Christian who has 
a deep interest in ancient culture, religion and philosophy which is his main 
professional subject. However, such a conclusion, though safe, is not entirely 
satisfactory. But in order to proceed further, we must enter a more slippery 
ground while trying to unravel what could have been Gemistos’ stand concerning 
the relation of his apparent Christianity to the Platonism and pagan religious 
beliefs embraced in his Laws. It is quite natural that not everybody will agree 
with the way we are going to follow as well as the solution we are about to reach. 

The question obviously is whether an interpretation of the Laws other than as 
a book expressing Gemistos’ personal religious beliefs hidden from the outward 
world is possible. After we have gone through the evidence about Gemistos’ 


alleged paganism, we may accept most of the following points made by Paul 
Oskar Kristeller: 


According to the testimony of several contemporary enemies, which has been 
accepted by most recent scholars, Plethon ... planned to restore the pagan religion 
of Greek antiquity. In the preserved fragments of his chief work, the Laws, he 
speaks at length of the ancient deities and their worship. Yet, the work was 
destroyed after Plethon’s death by his enemy Scholarios, who preserved only these 
paganizing passages in order to justify his action, and I suspect that the complete 
text of the work might have suggested an allegorical and less crude interpretation 
of the same passages. The part Plethon took in the Council of Florence, his 
theological opposition to the Union of the Greek and Latin Churches and, finally, 
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the unqualified admiration shown for Plethon by his pupil Cardinal Bessarion 
tend to cast some doubt on the supposed paganism of Plethon. On the other 
hand, Plethon always maintained a strict separation between his philosophy and 


Christian theology and never tried to harmonize them.° 


Although these comments of Kristeller’s concerning Gemistos’ religious beliefs 
are unfortunately quite laconic, they contain some extremely illuminating points. 
The only statement that is impossible to accept is that the theology contained in 
the Laws should be interpreted allegorically, as suggested by Kristeller. However, 
it is certainly true that the ‘traditional’ names of the ancient Greek gods appear 
there as a description of the philosophical principles based on rational thought. 
They are thus not intended to represent a living pagan religious tradition, but 
they should rather help a philosopher-lawgiver to provide the people with 
the proper philosophy that would cover both religion as well as the political 
constitution. Plethon chose ancient Greek mythology presumably because of 
its ‘biological’ polarization between male and female divinities that together 
produce some other entity of a lower kind. For this reason they can represent 
better his metaphysical system than, for instance, asexual Christian angels and 
saints. Furthermore, the possibility is not to be excluded that when Plethon 
introduces pagan mythology, he is trying - among other things — to find out 
and explain how the Greeks managed to develop their rich religious ideas, which 
would thus reflect the influence of the common notions and the Forms standing 
behind them, universally forming all human knowledge. 

There is an important difference between Gemistos’ Platonism presented 
to the contemporary Byzantine public and that of Plethon’s Laws and the 
whole perennial philosophy. Whereas in the former we have to do with a 
rational philosophy that is formulated so generally that it can be accepted by 
any important monotheistic religious tradition of his time (that is, Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam), in the latter we are confronted with a kind of Platonism 
that necessarily leads to conclusions close to ancient pagan Neoplatonism. ‘There 
are three main divergences that make the philosophia perennis irreconcilable 
with Christianity: (1) the absence of the doctrine of the Trinity (the First 
God is conceived as ‘supremely united’ and there is no plurality in him), 
(2) the eternity of the world and (3) reincarnation. As we have seen, the last two 
doctrines are connected together and made dependent on the goodness of the 
first principle, which forces us to conclude that the creation of the universe is 
eternal and proceeds in the best possible way.’ The hierarchies of the gods and 


8 Kristeller 1972, p. 97; cf. also his reservations about Gemistos paganism as 
reconstructed by Masai 1956 in a review of this book in Kristeller 1959, pp. 511-12. 
” See above, p. 250. 
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the use of ancient pagan names for the gods were obviously the most disturbing 
feature of the perennial philosophy for a contemporary Byzantine, as may be 
clearly seen in the case of Scholarios. Both, however, could be easily reconciled 
with contemporary Christian theology, which presupposes similar hierarchies 
of angels and divine beings, especially if the use of ancient Greek names in 
the theology of the Laws was required largely for explanatory reasons and not 
because of ancient pagan ritual customs. 

The problem which is, however, difficult to overcome is that while the 
commentaries or the explanation of the teaching of Plato and Zoroaster may 
be naturally produced by a Christian scholar who does not share all their 
beliefs, the style of the Laws is more personal and less detached. It is claimed 
here that the book presents an ideal legislation based on reason," including 
the controversial points mentioned above. Moreover, it contains not only a 
theology that makes use of the ancient Greek pagan gods, but also a collection 
of allocutions and hymns to them as well as the description of rituals. Finally, 
it ends — according to an already ancient suggestion by Scholarios!! — with a 
seemingly obvious attack on the Christian doctrine of the creation of the world 
in time and the redemption of the soul. More precisely, ‘some sophists, allegedly 
identified with the Christians, are criticized for denying the eternity of the world 
and the proper conception of reincarnation. In fact this criticism touches not 
only Christianity but also other monotheistic religion influential in Gemistos’ 
time. This attack is really odd because nowhere else in Plethon’s texts on the 
perennial philosophy does a comparable criticism appear. Even in his Laws 
Plethon observes meticulously a distinction between his version of Platonism 
and Christian thought which is entirely absent from it. These two religious 
worlds do not seem to interact there in any way. The Laws thus keeps strictly 
to the themes that would have been interesting for an ancient Platonic thinker. 

However, the criticism of the conception denying the eternity of the world 
and the claim that the souls may be released from the cycle of reincarnation 
need not have been directed against only Christian theology. The context of 
the whole passage is important since Plethon claims there that the same people 
(Dionysus and Heracles) are born again and in general ‘the [cosmic] periods 
bring always similar lives and actions and always will, nothing new can happen 
since everything ‘had to be first identical with its Form’ before it was generated. 
Plethon also adds that the true doctrine - that of Zoroaster, the Pythagoreans 
and Plato — is also one and everlasting. He then suggests that an objection can 
be made according to which there are ‘some sophists followed by many people’ 


10 


See above, p. 59. 
! Scholarios, Ad Theod. 154.26-30, Ad Jos. 171.22-7. 
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who promise ‘reaching some pure immortality’ which ‘is not mingled any more 
with anything mortal. These sophists, as sophists generally do, at least according 
-o Plethon, promise pleasant hopes instead of what is ‘more trustworthy. The 
reason is that they do not assume ‘the complete and perfect everlastingness 
neither’ for the whole heaven nor for the human soul. According to them the 
heaven ‘began in time .,. and will change together with human things’. They 
-laim too that God will visit evil ‘deeds’ upon humankind for a short time only 
and then good ones for an infinite time. Plethon then argues against the sophists 
that there must exist complete everlastingness going ‘into both directions, into 
che past and into the future.” This is indeed a conclusion which follows from the 
presuppositions he expounds in his perennial philosophy and is in conflict with 
the contemporary monotheistic religions. 

Nonetheless, such a refutation is not pertinent only in a Christian context. 
There wasa discussion among the ancient Platonists over the question of whether 
the world originated in time or not. Proclusin his Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, 
a treatise Gemistos certainly knew, while commenting on the specific passage 
of the dialogue poses the question and refutes at length those who argued for 
the beginning of the world in time, primarily Plutarch and Atticus.” A similar 
discussion took place also among the Platonists regarding the final release from 
the cycle of reincarnation," and Plethon could also point to some passages in 


2 Leg. 254-60 [IIL43: Epinomis|: ... dépery S€ 5y taG mEpiddouc napanAnoious Kal 
Bious Exdotote Kal mpdgerc, Kai olcew ye dei Yeyoveval Te OVdEV obdenwmote Katvdv, ove 
yiyveoBan, 6 pr} Kai mpdtepdv note tavTO yéyove Th 15ég, dpa te Kal avOic mote Eotat, ... AAX 
eino1 Kv TIC WC TOV Co~LoT@v Evio1, oi¢ Kai dvOpdNwV N&pMoAAo1 Eonovto, pEiGw To dya8a toi¢ 
opior tetWopgvoic THV VE’ HUGV TEpl tO dvOpUrELoV YEvoG dTOPaLVOHEVUV KaTayyEAAOVOLY, 
ef ye Kal eic eiAukprvi tiva Héew abtods éBavaciav diateivovta, OvntG ovdevi OvKETI 
éykatopiy8noopévnyy, TOV Hpetépwv Adywv onote MabcecGar dEiovvtwv th WoxXag Nav 
Bvyth Exdotote Kowwvovoas pve, dndte by Exdoty rH mEpiodog KaOrjKo1. ‘AAA TpHtov MEV 
Kai avOpHmwv od Toic peiZw bmloxvovpevoig ovpBaAAEI pHAAOV H Toig ToTOTEPOIG OF YE 
ebepovoovtec d&1otatv: ... Hp@tov uév yap adtol oby SAdKANpov thy didLotnta ond’ aptiay, 
obte SAw tH obpave, ovte tH Wuxf{ tH dvOpwrtvy dErodotv, ov« En’ dupdtepa, GAN Eni Gdtepa 
udvov, TO UAAOV, PdoKovteEc TH yevécel THV Svtwv tiv dididtr} Ta EseoBa. Tov yap tor ovpavoy 
XpSV@ TE HpypEevov ro1ob1, kai &ya tots mpdypyaot toicg AvOpwretors SUPPETAOKEVAGOr|oEoRAl 
bELobaty, Wa mOavadtepor yoov, oic tabta StayyéAAovat, Patvorvto, TodTO pev pH KAD’ ExvTa To 
dvOpuorera mpdypata, dAAG TH SAW PdoKxovtes ovppEetaPaAeiv, tobto SE Kai Ppaxdv pEv tive 
Xpovov adAa, tov 5é peta tatita kai dmeipov onovdaia ta Epya tov Beov dtodwoelv dF i0bvrEs. 
ThOavwdtepov yap mw¢ 6 toiodtov jj Ei dme1pov pEV xpdvov tov Npdtepov PadAa, &mELpov d’ av 
TOV WETS Tadta orovdaia Epackov AMOsWoELv. 

13 Plato, Tim. 28b6-c2, Proclus, In Tim. 1,276.8-296.12; cf. Plutarch, De an. 

14 C£ Dodds’ commentary on Proclus, El, theol., pp. 304-5, Dérrie—Baltes 2002, 
pp. 110-13, 383-7 (Baustein 180), with further references. We should note that the main 
texts articulating the position according to which the soul may be released from the eternal 
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Plato (if understood in a wrong way, according to him) where the philosophers 
living a good life are said to be released from the cycle of reincarnation.> Most 
notable is a passage from the Timaeus in which those who have lived a good life 
are said to return to live on a star which has been allotted to them." Proclus, 
in his commentary on this dialogue, deals with this passage in detail!” and, in 
the section preceding and following it, makes clear that Plato cannot mean here 
that these souls are released from the cycle of reincarnation. It is noteworthy 
that, like Plethon, Proclus connects this question with the doctrine of the 
everlasting existence of the world, and concludes, that both, the existence of the 
world as well as the circulation of the souls within it, have neither beginning 
nor end.'* Plethon thus could well have intended to articulate his position in 
the discussion of this problem among the ancient Neoplatonists. His sayings 
are indeed hardly reconcilable with Christianity. Nonetheless, it may not be the 
target he has in mind here in the first place. The passage in question therefore 
does not necessarily cross the well-delimited boundary between the philosophia 
perennis and the contemporary Christianity which Plethon otherwise observes 
so meticulously. Furthermore, despite what is claimed by Scholarios, it seems 
that in other passages where Plethon mentions the sophists he has the ancient 
opponents of Socrates in mind and he draws upon their portrait in Plato. So 
it is really probable that in this particular case, too, he stays within in ancient 
philosophical discussions, supposing that from the genuine Platonic principles 
one must arrive at the conclusions that the world is eternal and the soul can 
never be released from the cycle of reincarnations. 

We have seen that Gemistos used his surname ‘Plethon’ exclusively and only 
in this peculiar treatise. Furthermore, this name is not only a more classical form 
of Gemistos, but reminds us also of Plato.2° Like the author of the famous Laws, 
Gemistos wrote a work with the very same title. Moreover, Plethon’s Laws clearly 
imitates its model and takes some themes from it as well. Its close is the Epinomis, 


cycle of reincarnation, usually attributed to Porphyry, have been preserved in Latin, most 
notably in Augustine. However, Plethon could have known it from some minor remarks and 
references in the Platonic texts or drew upon Byzantine translations already existing in his 
time. For example, the very end of Julian’s Oration to the Sun King, 158b—c, a text certainly 
known to Plethon, also seems to hint at a similar doctrine. 

° Plato, Phaedr, 248c2-5, 248e3-249a5, 256a7-b7, Phd. 81a4—9, 114b6—c6, Gore. 
526c1—5; cf. Dérrie—Baltes 2002, pp. 383-4 (Baustein 180). 

'e Plato, Tim. 42b3-5. 

” Proclus, In Tim. III,289.26-292.9. On Plethon’s good knowledge of Proclus 
Commentary on Platos Timaeus see above, pp. 171-2. 

"8 Thid. 111,275.24-279.2, 282.27-283.11, 293.24-294,17. 

” — Kélessidou 1984; see above, pp. 53-4, with n.13. 

*° See above, p. 235. 
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which is named after a dialogue traditionally attributed to Plato and is intended 
as a kind of appendix to his Laws. It has been also mentioned several times that 
there is a parallel between book X of Plato's dialogue concerning the three types 
of atheism and Plethon’s treatise.’! Furthermore, as it is clear from the table of 
topics at the beginning” as well as the themes that appear in the Laws, Plethon 
attempted to fulfil the duties of the lawgiver that Plato states in book I of his 
Laws This passage is very important indeed. In the section that immediately 
precedes it, the virtues are classified in a manner similar to the way the four 
general virtues are classified in Plethon’s ethical treatise. Furthermore, it seems 
that a large part of book III of Plethon’s Laws was also originally dedicated to 
the discussion of the same four virtues.”* Plato wants all the instructions people 
get from the lawgiver to observe these virtues, while human practices observe 
divine practice, which, in turn, observe the leader intellect.2> This is because, as 
it has been stated by Plato, human goods depend on the divine goods.” The laws 
are also said to be promulgated for the sake of what is best.”” This all is in close 
agreement with the general principles of Plethon’s legislation. More specifically, 
according to Plato, it is a duty of a lawgiver to supervise marriage as well as the 
procreation and education of children and in this manner humankind attains 
in a certain sense immortality.* Moreover, for Plato, the lawgiver must regulate 
economics and determinate the punishments of those who violate the law, and 


1 Plato, Leg. X 884a—907b, especially 885b, vs. Leg 24 [1,1]; cf. Webb 1989, p. 217. 
2 Leg. 6-14. 

3 See Webb 1989, pp. 217-18. 

4 Plato, Leg. 1 631c—d, vs. De virt. A,1 1.8-16, A,2 4.2~3, Leg. 12-14. Lost chapter 
IIL,4 was dedicated to prudence (ppdvnois), IIL,7—9 to courage (avdpeix), IIL,10, 12-13 to 
temperance (ocwppoobvn), IL25-6 to justice (Sixatoobvn), and III,27—8 to virtue and vice 
in general. Cf. also Plato, Leg. 1 632d—650b, XII 963a—964b. 

25 Ibid. I 631d: tadta Sé mévta éxetvwv gunpoobev tétaxtat Pvoet, Kat dr Kal TO 
vopobétn taKtéov otwco. peta b€ tara tao GAdac mpootderg toig moAitaig cig tabta 
BAenovoac abtoic civar diakeAevotéov, tovtwv S€ ta uev dvOpwriva Eig te Beta, TH Se Oeia Eic 
TOV HyeLova vodv ovuravta PAEreEtv. 

26 Tbid. 1 631b: dinAG 5é dyabd gotiv, ta péEv dvOpwmiva, te 5é Beta Hptyto 8 ek TOV 
Beiwv Oatepa.... 

*7 Ibid. I 628c: Apa obv od tod apiotou Evexa navta dv ta voutpa TIWEin Nac. 

8 Tbid. | 631d—e, IV 721 b—d, vs. Leg. 86-90 [III 14]. The title of lose chapter IIL,5 of 
Plethon Laws is: Mepi naidwv c&ywyis. ‘On the education of children’ Furthermore, chapter 
I1],14 had the title: Mepi tij¢ tHv yovéwv éxydvoic ob pi—ews. ‘On the prohibition of sexual 
intercourse between parents and children, It was originally followed by III,16: Mepi tig évi 
avdpi yuvarkdy nAeié6vwv cvvorktjoews. ‘On polygamy of one man with several women. 
IIL,17: Mepi tfc Kowav yuvorkev xpricews. ‘On the use of public women. Leg. 12, trans. 
Woodhouse 1986, p. 324. For family legislation see also Plato, Leg. V1772d—776b; for sexual 
restrictions see ibid. VIII 835d—842a. 
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even the need to organize appropriately the burial of the dead is mentioned. 
All these topics were treated also by Plethon.” Of other parallels that could be 
pointed out, one of the most important is Plato’s statement about the infinity of 
time (xpdvov ... dmeipta) during which many diverse cities appear and perish,30 
This is certainly close to Plethon’s conception of philosophia perennis existing 
throughout the eternity of the world. Furthermore, an important inspiration 
for Plethon’s Laws could be the critique of the poets from books II and III of 
Plato’s Republic. 

We shall note the obvious utopian character of this work by Plato, and even 
his Laws, in spite of being more realistic in its tone, might be also regarded as only 
hardly realizable and thus belonging to the same genre of writing.” Furthermore, 
in the Timaeus® and Critias Plato talks about the ideal city of Atlantis. When 
reading Plato's work, one may thus observe that he proposes a kind of fiction 
about the perfect government which, nonetheless, cannot be realized in 
practice. At the same time, however, while working out such an unrealistic 
fiction, Plato manages to develop important themes of his philosophy which 
may be held and used outside the ideal background of the perfect city. Similarly 
to Plato's writings, Plethon’s Laws thus quite probably represented a special kind 
of discourse, in which Gemistos identified himself with his more classical alter 
ego, Plethon, a second Plato or his reincarnation. During such a game Plethon 
was obviously developing various Platonic motifs and arguments, worked them 


*” Ibid. I 632b-c, vs. Leg 120-30 [IIL31]: Mept dixav. “On judgements. Trans, 
Woodhouse 1986, p. 325. See also the titles of lost chapters of Plethon Laws - 1,18: Tepi 
KAnpovowiayv. ‘On inheritances. 1,19: Tlepi t@v mpdog¢ aAANAOUS ovpBoA@v. “On mutual 
contracts. 1,24: epi 8ik@v. ‘On judgements.’ 1,25: Mepi tagyic. ‘On burial’ 1,26: Tepi 
Bepaneiacg tv oixoueévwv. ‘On the cult of the dead. IIL,19: Mepi pu&e tig Ev oikia tH avty 
Ktroews. ‘On the unity of property in a single household’ IIL,20: Nepi tig napa tac teAevtac 
EKAOTWV OVK OiKOPBopiac. ‘On avoiding the dispersal of property on the death of individual 
owners. III,29: Nepi tod ev Swpeaic mpénovtoc. ‘On propriety in making gifts. III,30: Nept 
TOV EG TO KOLVOV TaplEiov Elomopav. ‘On contributions co the public treasury. Leg 8, 12-14, 
trans. Woodhouse 1986, pp. 323-5. For regulation of economics see also Plato, Leg VIII 
842b—850d; for burials see XII 958c—960b. 

°° Ibid. II 676a~c. 

31 See O’Meara 2003, pp. 92-3, Thein 1998. For different possible interpretations of 
realizability of Plato’s utopia as proposed in his Republic see Morrison 2007, pp. 232-5. 

In his Laws, V739a-e, Plato explains that the city he describes is the second best, the 
first one being obviously the city described in the Republic which ‘is inhabited by the gods or 
the sons of the gods’ only. The second best city of the Laws is to be ‘closest to immortality and 
united in the second manner (1) pta deutépweo), which suggest that it is somehow imperfect 
imitation of the divine model which is in itself unattainable; cf. Pradeau 1998, pp. 164-6. 

93 Plato, Tim, 24e-25d. 
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out extensively. However, as we have seen in the case of his political speeches on 
he Peloponnese, only some of them was he, in fact, willing to put into practice, 
drawing rather upon Plato’ Republic and Laws (the situation is different in 
the case of the funeral orations on the Despoina Cleope and Empress Helen, 
written later when Gemistos probably used his own Laws). Even Plethon's 
Laws, as he claims at the start, is in fact supposed to contain the philosophy 
of Zoroaster and Plato. The only differences with Plethon’s commentaries on 
someone else’s thought are that, first, he does not base this work on numerous 
and extensive quotations from other authors, but tries to render Platonic motifs 
in his own words, and, second, that he is more personally involved, writing in a 
more engaged style. The arguments are developed in a special kind of discourse 
of a self-stylization as the second Plato, in which the author does not respect 
scholarly distance from someone else’s philosophy, but, on the contrary, attempts 
to develop it further in a creative way. 

Also the allocutions and hymns to the gods might be understood as Plethon's 
attempt to imitate ancient religious poetry and to transform it in accordance 
with philosophical reasoning. Moreover, here too, he seems to imitate Plato, 
who at the beginning of book VIII of the Laws proposes that the festivals and 
sacrifices should be devised and offers a religious calendar, based on the regular 
mathematical character of the motions of celestial bodies, where there are 12 
feasts consecrated to the 12 gods. The last month is to be dedicated to Pluto, 
quite like Plethon’s calendar, in which, too, this god, along with remembrance 
of the deceased, is symbolically venerated at the end of the year. Furthermore, 
Plato had said a little earlier on that the appropriate form, including tune, metre 
and rhythm of the religious songs and dances, needed to be determined. Plethon 
fulfils this injunction in his Laws by providing detailed instructions for the 
proper composition and performance of the hymns and allocutions, which he 
himself devised.?> Also, the priests (iepeis), who are occasionally mentioned by 


4 Plato, Leg. VII 801e-802a, 809c-d, 818c—d, VIII 828a-d, vs. Leg. 58-60 [III,36], 
Add. 133v.7-134.4. See also the titles of lost chapters of Plethon Laws — III,33: Mepi 
mpooevyfic. ‘On prayer. III,37: Tiot tv Sedv tiva Butea. ‘Appropriate sacrifices to particular 
gods, [IL,38: Eni tio npdéeot, tiot te SeGv Kal Swe Svtéa. ‘In what circumstances, to which 
gods, and in what way sacrifices should be made’ III,39: “Onwe Exovai TOV Ovolwv pEeTaANATEM. 
“With what predisposition men should take part in sacrifices. 111,40: Hepi dxpipetas tav mpos 
tovs Geos. ‘On exactitude in matters relating to the gods. IIL41: Kata tivwv evxtéa toic 
Geoic. “To what ends prayers should be addressed to the gods,’ III,42: Mepi pavterdv. ‘On 
oracles? Leg. 14, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 325. 
® Plato, Leg Il 653d-67 la, VII 798d—803b, vs. Leg 132-240 (111,34-6], Add. 
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Plethon as presiding over religious ceremonies and whose life was presumably 
regulated in a now lost chapter, have their parallel in Plato's Laws.*® 

Another reason why the significance of the Laws for determining Gemistos’ 
religious beliefs may be limited is the fact that it was probably composed at date 
earlier than usually supposed. The evidence based on the parallels with some 
other of his writings indicates that Gemistos may have ceased to work on the 
Laws either before his visit to Italy in 1438-1439 or shortly afterwards. It seems 
that at the Council he adopted a decidedly Orthodox and anti-Unionist stand, 
Probably at the end of the 1450s he wrote his only theological treatise, that on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit, and then discussed it with Bessarion. The Reply to 
Scholarios also has some rather Christian formulations. If the Laws was written 
much earlier, it really is the source of the disturbing passage in the oration On 
Helen in which the higher spiritual natures are mentioned, and which is used 
as the evidence for the polytheism of the elderly Gemistos. Thus all the major 
texts we have from the time after the Council points to the conclusion that he 
was a firm Christian, and even the passage in the oration On Helen was radically 
reformulated to be in accord with Christianity. 

In spite of all this an objection still can be made, namely, that it is improbable 
thata Christian who has written sucha longtextelaboratinga system of the ancient 
gods, including allocutions and hymns to them, could not have done so unless 
he accepted its contents as his personal belief. However, some examples of an 
extreme devotion for Antiquity, including its religious aspects, by contemporary 
Renaissance humanists can be pointed out which — although certainly very 
different from Plethon’s Laws — may help to demonstrate that something similar 
was possible at the time. First, there is the famous Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 
(Poliphilo’s Strife of Love in a Dream) published in 1499 and most probably 
written by a Dominican friar, Francesco Colonna. This huge novel, definitely 
comparable with Plethon’s Laws in its size, takes place in a dreamlike world, 
filled with ancient monuments and even divinities, from which all reference 
to Christianity is excluded.” Similarly, Genealogy of the Pagan Gods written by 
Giovanni Boccaccio in the second half of fourteenth century is a vast and highly 
systematic treatise in which the origin and mutual relationships of the ancient 
gods are described on the basis of the sources available at the time. At the end of 
his account Boccaccio explains why such a study is profitable also for a Christian 
— the ancient gods are a part of the world of poetry, which is a venerable art 
leading to a deeper truth. Pagan poets are considered to be ‘theologians of myths 








36 Leg 8, 126 [111,31], 230-32 [IIL,36], 252 [111,43], Add. 132v.19, 24, vs. Plato, Leg 
VI 759a-—760a, X 909d~e. Lost chapter I,22 has the title: Mepi tepéwv kai Biov avtav, “On 
priests and their way of life’ Leg. 8, trans. Woodhouse 1986, p. 323. 

*” Colonna, Hypn.; cf. Godwin 2002, pp. 21-37. 
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(mythicos ... theologos)’ who are wholly independent on philosophers, including 
Plato.>* This is naturally not an argument Plethon would adopt, but Boccaccio's 
book demonstrates well the willingness of Renaissance humanists to occupy 
themselves intensively and at length with pagan and polytheist themes in their 
writings, while not wanting to compromise their Christian faith. 

The most interesting example of a similarly ardent approach to the classical 
past is, however, provided by Gemistos’ contemporary Cyriac of Ancona who 
met him in Mistra, although only briefly, but was not influenced by his alleged 
paganism since he had developed his own enthusiastic admiration for the classical 
past before then, Cyriac was certainly a good Christian, ‘an ardent supporter of 
papacy’ and ‘equally at home in a Greek Orthodox church. At the same time, 
nonetheless, he employed paganizing language, designated the days of the 
week in the ancient manner using the names of the pagan gods and considered 
Mercury to be his tutelary spirit? He invoked and mentioned also the Muses, 
nymphs and other divinities (for instance, Jove, Neptune, Apollo, Aeolus) of 
‘the ancient religion (vetusta religio).* Delos was for him ‘a sacred island’ and 
when he left it he composed a short prayer to Mercury which he noted down 
in his diary. The simple mentioning, although frequent, of ancient deities in 
Cyriac’s letters and diaries are not com parable in length to the Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili or Boccaccio’s systematic treatise on the pagan gods. However, they 
demonstrate well the spirit of a time when Christianity could be combined with 
a personal religious approach to the ancient past. 

This mode of thought of the guattrocento humanists, in which Gemistos 
work is probably also to be counted, was appropriately called ‘the pagan dream 
of the Renaissance’ that is, a medium or a discourse in which the ancient gods 
could be brought back into the life by the Renaissance authors. Nonetheless, 
they did not become pagans themselves, but retained their Christian faith, at 
least on the most important points.” The interest of the Renaissance humanists 
in ancient polytheistic mythology and theology was caused by their study and 
admiration of ancient texts of pagan authors reflecting ancient mythology and 
theology of their age. The humanists tried to solve the tension between their 


8 Boccaccio, Gen. XIV-XV, esp. XIV,17-19, XV,8-9. 

9 See Bodnar’s introduction to Cyriac of Ancona, Ep., pp. xiv—xy, for the references see 
index; cf also Neuhausen 1992. 

40 See Cyriac of Ancona, Ep. e.g. 4,2, 8,2, 12,5-6, 17,5, 18,2, 19,4-5, 32,2, 9, 33,3-4, 
36,6, 37,2, 40,3, I1,45, for other Cyriac’s references to ancient deities, see index. 

‘1 Ibid. IIL4, 27. 

2 See Godwin 2002; the author, however, bases his approach on Henry Corbin’s 
conception of the mundus imaginalis, see pp. 253-4, which is not necessary for his otherwise 
extremely useful metaphor of the pagan dream of the Renaissance authors. 
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own Christian faith and their admiration for ancient polytheism usually through 
allegorical and symbolical interpretation of ancient texts, which would deprive 
them of their straightforward pagan contents and thus help to reconcile them 
with Christianity.® In the Renaissance, the admiration for ancient mythology 
was so strong that, as it is well known, it inspired numerous objects of art or even 
some public festivities.“ Also the Byzantine humanists tirelessly copied the texts 
of ancient pagan “Hellenes’ and, like their Western counterparts, based their 
whole education on them.® At the same time, however, it is clear that, especially 
compared to the Western Renaissance, it was much more problematic to ‘revive’ 
the ancient gods in the Byzantine context. There was obviously a different degree 
of the willingness to return back to the ancient gods in the different humanist 
cultures. In the light of these considerations, one may wonder whether it is not 
better to cease to think of Gemistos as a polytheist and to take him out of the 
category of Byzantine philosopher, where such a flirting with the Greek pagan 
past is certainly suspect at least, and reclassify him as a Renaissance humanist 
and Platonic philosopher for whom such interests seem to be more acceptable, 
It could be objected that one cannot compare these humanist writings 
with the systematic philosophical treatise as the Laws. However, whatever 
interpretation of his religious beliefs we adopt, Plethon will remain a solitary 
figure in late Byzantium or the Renaissance since his Laws is a quite idiosyncratic 
book for which it is difficult to find any real comparison. As we have mentioned, 
given the current scholarly opinion which considers the Renaissance humanists 
and philosophers to be Christians drawing upon ancient thought and religion, 
he would remain the only one fully apostasized to the old gods. On the other 
hand, if he were a Christian, no one else arguably dared to go as far as he did. 
Gemistos’ alleged paganism immediately fascinated his contemporaries, 
in the positive and negative sense, and this is even more true after Scholarios’ 
spectacular burning of his Laws. (Today’s scholars are no exception.) Gemistos 
appeared to the guattrocento humanists as an ancient Hellenic thinker who had 
emerged from the dying empire of the Byzantine Greeks. As an expert in ancient 
Platonic philosophy he was known to lead a central atcack on the greatest 
medieval philosophical authority, Aristotle, and at the same time he seemed to 
take Platonism so seriously that he identified himself with Plato, calling himself 
Plethon. He thus provided a missing link with ancient past important for a 
revival of Platonism in the West. The best example of this is perhaps Ficino, who 
in a famous passage makes Gemistos the fundamental impulse for his patron 


® Cf. Trinkaus 1970, pp. 651-721, Allen 1970, used also in Brisson 1996, pp. 185~220. 
For Ficino’s approach to ancient polytheistic mythology see Allen 1984, pp. 113-43. 

“4 Cf Seznec 1940, Wind 1967, Godwin 2002, Bull 2005. 

* Brisson 1996, pp. 147-70. 
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Cosimo de’ Medici to found the Platonic Academy in Florence and thus in a 
way makes himself his successor. At the same time, nonetheless, Ficino was quite 
critical towards some of Plethon’s ideas and did not rely on his work as much as 
one might expect. One is also tempted to think that modern scholars, too, tend 
ro regard Plethon as a polytheist in order to provide a connection between the 
Renaissance admiration for the pagan past and real ancient polytheism of which 
he is supposed to be the last inheritor or rather a contemporary renovator. 

In connection with this complicated question a passage from Gemistos’ 
treatise on the Holy Spirit we have discussed above is definitely remarkable. It is 
claimed here that ‘Hellenic’, that is pagan, theology postulates that the highest 
God is ‘indivisible one (étopov év)’ and there are no distinctions within him. 
At the same time Gemistos describes a kind of polytheism that is similar to the 
constitution of the gods of the second order in the Laws.” This passage also 
corresponds to Laws II,15, where Plethon claims that in Zeus, because of his 
supreme simplicity, there is no distinction between generation (yevvav) and 
creation (Snutoupyeiv) as well as no difference between will (BovAgo8a1) and 
nature (nepukéta).” From the treatise on the procession of the Holy Spirit 
it thus seems that within the first principle, which, unlike in the philosophia 
perennis, need not be ‘indivisible one, but may contain some plurality, there are 
three distinctions, by which, according to Gemistos, Christianity differs from 
Hellenic theology. These are the distinctions between generation (yévvyotc) 
and creation (Snutoupyia), will (RobAnoic) and nature (@votc), and between 
essence (oboia) and activity (évépyeia). This opens a possibility for developing 
a theology that would be rational like the perennial philosophy, but different 
from it. The distinction between generation and creation enables us to 
conceive of the Trinitarian dogma by which the Son is generated in a process 
different from the creation of the world, and therefore can exist on the same 
ontological level as the Father and not on a lower one. The distinction between 
will and nature can explain why God decided to create the world at a certain 
moment in time and why he does not have to produce it, but does so by the 
goodness of his nature, continuously and for ever. Because the doctrine of the 
reincarnation of the soul depends closely on that of the eternity of the world, all 
three problematic differences between the philosophia perennis and Christianity 
would thus be solved. Finally, the last distinction between essence and activity 
enables Gemistos to conceive appropriately — or from his point of view in the 
only possible way — the procession of the Holy Spirit. 


*° Cf. Monfasani 2002b, esp. pp. 184-6, and also Tambrun 2006, pp. 241-59. 
“Contra Lat. 302-3: see Appendix IX,1, below, p. 303. 
*® Leg 100 [III,15]: see Appendix IX,2, below, p. 303. 
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Given all this, we may speculate whether for Gemistos there existed above 
the level of polytheist perennial theology, accessible by rational thought to all 
people alike, a higher level of understanding of the divine. This level is attainable 
by Christian theology only since it draws upon the revelation of a deeper truth 
about God exceeding the capacity of human reasoning, In the works of Bessarion 
and Laonikos Chalkokondyles, we have seen some traces of a similar difference 
between supernatural theology and natural theology, that is, the Christian 
theology based on biblical revelation and ancient polytheism.” Furthermore 
such a conception would no doubt be similar to some Renaissance attempts to 
reconcile ancient pagan myths and theology with Christian teaching.» Therefore 
although obviously well aware of the differences between the philosophia perennis 
and Christianity, in the treatise against the Latins Gemistos tentatively indicated 
an alternative conception to the Laws, but, unfortunately, did not develop it in 
a more substantial way. 

The reason for Gemistos’ reluctance to go further in this direction seems 
to be really, as suggested by Kristeller, the ‘strict separation’ between rational 
philosophy and Christian theology. Perhaps, according to Gemistos, it is indeed 
due to Christian revelation and not to reason, on which the perennial philosophy 
is based, that we learn about the distinctions inside the first principle from which 
the Trinitarian dogma, the creation of the world in time and a conception of the 
soul that would be an alternative to its periodical reincarnation. The distinction 
between ‘our, Christian philosophy (7 ka0’ Nude pPiAocogia) and the ‘external’ 
pagan one (1) €£w0ev or 1) Bbpabev pidocogia) is traditional in Byzantium® and it 
is possibly this distinction which Gemistos had in mind when he mentioned in the 
Reply to Scholarios that he knows well which divine inspirations (€vOove1acpot) 
and which human reasoning (Adyot dv@pwmtvot) should be accepted and which 
should not.” Moreover, we must not forget that Gemistos was in the first place 
a scholar and teacher of ancient philosophy, not a professional theologian. He 
himself complained to Bessarion that being a layman he was not allowed to speak 


® See above, pp. 212, 216. 
*” A good example may be Marsilio Ficino, who obviously distinguished between the 
supernatural God to whom access is provided by Christian religion, on the one hand, and 
ancient polytheistic theology reinterpreted in various ways or ‘natural’ magic, both derived 
from Neoplatonic conceptions, on the other hand; cf. Kristeller 1943, pp. 314-23, Walker 
1958, esp. pp. 75-84, Allen 1984, pp. 113-43. Moreover, in the Middle Ages and Renaissance 
the ancient pagan gods were often identified with the heavenly bodies (an identification that 
holds until today) which are a part of the natural cosmos: see Seznec 1940, pp. 35-74. 

* Cf. Benakis 1990, Podskalsky 1977, Hankins 1987, pp. 8-13, Parry 2006, pp. 228-9, 
Runciman 1970, pp. 28-35, 78. 


2 Contra Schol. UX 392,14-17. 
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at the Council.” Nonetheless, the problem is that he does not seem to have made 
any attempt to reconcile his ‘perennial philosophy’ with Christianity. Perhaps he 
did not want to or was not capable of it. 

However, what he was able to do very well was to formulate some basic 
principles acceptable not only to the polytheist Placonism, bur also to the 
monotheistic religions of his time, including Christianity, His main divergence 
from contemporary Christian beliefs char Bessarion found unacceptable 
was his emphasis on fate or necessity, about which he repeatedly talks and by 
which he might have influenced also one of his pupils, the historian Laonikos 
Chalkokondyles.** These general Platonic conceptions were the philosophy he 

resented as his own to the public and not the thoughts he was developing in 
the Laws. As for the latter book, we may surmise that he was so fascinated by the 
Platonic philosophy that sometimes, when working on it, he just — from a rigid 
and conservative Christian perspective — dared to go rather too far. Although we 
can perhaps never be sure about his real intentions in composing the Laws, it is 
highly probable that it was a work written earlier than in his last years when he 
seems to act asa firm Orthodox and anti-Unionist.* To decide about his religious 
position, we thus should not listen so much, as it is often done, to his enemies 
accusing him of paganism or to rely on his rather odd book that was written on 
the basis of motives and in a context that are not entirely clear to us, but rather to 
Gemistos himself. When he was asked or forced by the circumstances to choose, 
he declared himself publicly an Orthodox Christian, and we should accept and 


respect this as the most plausible statement about his faith. 


See above, p. 244. 
4 See above, pp. 216, 242-4. 
> See above, pp. 239-50. 
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(The textual similarities between the other Gemistos texts and the Laws are 


underlined.) 










1. Ad Theod, 125.3-—126.7 
Kai moAitefac pev onovbatac vopo1 obtot TE Kai ToLob TOI ETEPOL 
Kal pEiZouc kal EAdttOVG, Wv TEP KEPaAALOV ATAVTWV TH TEpi TIV 

5 tod Oetov S6€av rxpiPGoOa Kai Kors] Kat idtq, WdAtota 0’ EKeiva 
tpia te kai KUpOTara, Ev UeV Elvat TL eiov Ev ToIs OvoL, 
mpoUxovodv tiva tHv Ghwv ovotav, devtEpov TO VEiov TOUTO Kat 
émiuedéc eivar évOpwnwv, dmavte Te TA AVOPWMELA UT TOUTOU 
Kal yeiZw Kai €Adttw drorketoGar, tpitov Kata YYW TV avTOD 

10 = Siorkeiv Exaota dpc aici kat SiKatwe, pr] EELotapEvov undaury 
TOU mEpi Ekaotov KaOrKOVtOS, prt obv dAAWS UNO’ UT’ dvOpw- 
TIWV Sapotc H tlow GAAoIG BWEVOPEVOV TE Kol TOPATPEMOLEVOV. | 
Od yap obv évbegc Elva &vOpanwv, cic EXoVOLV OVTWS ENETAI Kai 
TO TAC TIP dc TO Beiov dylotEias BvOtas TE Kat dvABHpaTA LETPIG TE 

15 kal dn’ eboeBodc tic yuwuns TEeAEiv, GuoAoyias dvta EUuRoAa tod 
Exeidev rpiv eivat taya0d Kal prt’ exAetmovtac fh totv dvoiv H 
Satépov yoov toiv npotéporv Eidoiv tic doebeias EvexoEVWV 

| SdEav mapéxeoBan, urjO vrepPodAais Sanavav tovs TE idious oikous 

Kal TA KOIVa POE{povTac Ws TI MAEOV MoIrGovtas TH MoAUTEAEIA 

20 - t@v dmapxav te Kol &vaOnpatwv, und dnapyouevwv Et1, GAA’ WE 
Qvoupévwv S6Eav mapexovevous TH Tpitw eldel THs doePEtac 
evéxeoOat' taic S€ toravrtaic 56€ar¢ Sta te Kat SnMooia voutco- 

| WEVA Kai KPATOVOAIG durXaAVOV Ur] OV Kal dpetyy EneoOat TAI 

| Tap’ oi¢ Av TOXWOL KEKPATHKVIAL Kai T&oav THY TEpl TO KaAOV 

126 onovdryv. Kakta 5€ rio Kol ta pEyoA dvOpwrotc aLApTHpPata 

ond TOV évavtiwv ylyvetat ad So€Gv: ytyvovtat yap aiel TOV 

avOpwnwv Evior ody Vy1Wc mepi tabta Exovtes, of pév 008’ eivat T1 

TO napdnav O¢iov év toic obo1 voutZovtec, ot 8 eivat pév, Ppov- 
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5) tidery 5€ UNndev TOV dvOpwrivey, of SE Kal eivan Kol emtpEAciobal 
Topartntov 8 iver Kat tot Bvotaic Kat dvaOhpaor Kal Ebyatc 
KNAOUHEVov Uy axplbobv Exdotote tk Sikata. 


? 


2. Leg. 1,1, pp. 22-4 
AhAa 51) kat mepi tis THV GAAwv ad PboEews, SmN 

EXEL, OUK OAiyN TPdG ye GAANAOUG Tois dvOpwroIC 1} dU- 

24 = ploBritnois: Zot pEv wv 0d8’ Eivat BEovs 16 Tapémav 
olouevwv: TOV 8’, eivat LEV, TOV 8 avOpwrivwwv obK dv 
TPOVOEIV TPAYHATWV TOV dé, TPOVvoEiV LEV BEods THV 
TAVTWV, TOV Te GAAWV Kat TOV dvOpwrivwv, Eivat ye 
UNV Tp0G Tots dyaBois Tos avTOvS Kal THV KAKOV ai- 
tious Tav dé, KaKod Lev obdevdc, TAV SE dya@v Udvwv 
aitious tovs Bgovs Eivat. Kai TOV pev Mapartytovc oio- 
HEvwv eivat Kal on’ dvOpmnwv napatpentodc eq’ oic Kal 
avtol Kpivavtes peAArjowou dnoteAeiv: tov 5€ émapa- 
TPENTOUG TE TAVTH NYOVMEVWV Kai duEtaoTpENTOVE, 
YVWUN El TH opetépa Kad’ ciuapuevny xwpobvon Exacta 
danotedobvtag, 1 dv Ex Tov évévtwv BéAtiota EEE 
ueAAo1. 


II 


1. In Cleop. 172.14-173.8 
Ok av obv Tov Bedv 
15 obt’ dv dAAotpig te méven Kal Ovnti pvoel Eavtov yywpitery, 
OAAG ty Kal oiketg: KoLvwveiv yap &v d£éo1 Td yryv@oxKov tH 
173 -ylyVwokopevy), Ta SE KoLVWVODVTE Kai CiKEid mH GAANAOIC Séo1 &v 
eivat, obt’ dv dididtntos émOvuiav évOguEvov TO &vOpanw 
ETELTA ATEAM TE AV AUTIV Kal patoLov droAmEiv. ObSE yap AAO 
ovdéev TOV pEydAwy Kal Katd plow ateréc &v droAimeiv tov Oedv, 


5 aAAa teAcopdpa te navta Moletv Kata TO Eikdc Kal Ec TI MpOOTKOV 


EAUTOIC TEPAG Ec ail TH WE Eni TO TOAD yodv dnoRatvovta: Wor’ &v 
KAL KAT’ GUPW TOUT, Tr te TOO etov SdEav trv te thc aiid TOC 
em1Ovpiav, dtdiov av trv ye dvOpwrivnyy eivar Woyxtyy. 


2. Leg. 1,3, p. 40 


Ov pev dr 00d’ Exeivo broAoytotéov, 6 ab pact tivEc, 
WG Kav TEpi OtOVOdV THv dAAWY Hiv H tic dANBEtac 
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KaTaANWIc, GAN ob8’ Wc Epi TOV Beiwv dvOpwrors over 
Toor Kol SioKOTEtv TPAyUATwV, WS OUT’ dv EIGOEVOIC 
capec ovdSév TEpl avTOY, ate br KpEITTOVUV 1 KAO! 

ds, vv’ Av avbtoic Beois pihov tobto Emitrdevovo1, | 
nepiepyaCeo8at te 51] Kal NOAUTpAypovEtV TA AVTAV. ey 
yap dv Geol Udthv HUG THV YE OPETEPWV TOUTWV ENOLOVV 
CytntiKoUvc, et urte EBovAovto Kal Cntetv av TEpi AVT@V 
ude, prte tive Kai €E1v tod eiceoBai mot’ dv capes Tt 
TEpl THV TOIOUTWY EpEAAOV Tapeterv. Kai ur}v Opoiws 

av dtomov ein omotepovoby, f und’ OTLoDv av TMEpi TOV 
TOLOVTWV Tac SiavoovyuEvous, Ev tow &v ToIG Onptotg Kat 
dAdyotc Piotevely, H tk Mpootvxdvta Eikt] dv Kai dBa- 
caviorwcs napadéxecBar ob yap oldv te oUTWS EXOVTAG 
Tic onovdatoueviyjs av evdatpoviac TUXEIV. 


1. De diff IV 326.31-327.4 


35 


327 


Oi pév obv mepl MAdtwva TO pev UMEpovotov Ev GKpws EV 
civat TiPetat, oUtE ODG{av avtoD, ote SUVapI, OUTE EVEPYIAV 
Siaxpivovtes. Te 5é pet’ ado efSn TE Kal VoUs ObX Opoiwes anAwe 
yew &ELobdow, aAN evepylav Sn avtHv tig ovotas SiaKxpivovol, 
Sévaut & ob névu to1 This Evepytac, did 10 dkivyta Svta, pr O° 
dtiobv Suvéuer, GAN Gravera evepyia det Eavtoig EXErv Napovta 
ta Tpocdvta. Puytic 8 45q Kai ovotav Kal Sbvaurv kal Evepytav 
Siakptvovot, 51d 16 Kivovpevnv dtd vorjpatos emi Vora, trv 0’ 
évOpwrivinv kai a0 tod voeiv Eni TO pr] Voetv FH UN voetv Emi to 
voetv, Ui] Gel H} Lt) Wdoav evepyia GAAG Kal duvael Exe WaAAov 
THV TOV OVTWY YVQOLV. 


2. De diff X 337.7-28 


10 


"AAAG T@ EV UMEPOVOtw BEG OVS’ Awe TAN- 
Bouc: &Kpwe yap 51 Ev abtov eivat, TH 5é vont cobtw d10- 
KdaUW TAO0¢ Lev évetvar, Tenepaopevov 8’ AUTO Eival Kal 
ovdapy detpov, ote Suveper ote Epyw. TH 8’ aioOnt@ 
t@de KOouw Try areipiav Hdn, we Evdexetat, Eyyeyovevar duot 
try VAN, f] TpwWtws TO GELpOV MPdoEOTIV, EKEIOEV pev Kal 
TAUTHV EXOVOAY THV aitiav, OV HEVTOL KOKET OMELPOV ovoday, 
OSE yap TOV TSE dAdywv KAoyov Kdxel Eiva TO eidoc, OvdE YE 
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TOV KLVOUHEVWV KIVOULEVOV. TOv ye UNV TSE OUGIOV, TOV TE TOXIC 
ovata Kad’ ata Tposévtwv Kal oyéoewv éxei Evan TH €16n 

TE KAI TapAdetyyata: TOV Lev oxgoewv, Str OSE TaKei Koyeta 

Tpo¢ GAAnAa: tH ovv Exel oxgoewv tas tijSE Seiv elvan cikdvac: 
TOV OE TPODSVTWY, StL OUS' &vev Npoodvtwy tdKel. Too pv 

yap bmEpouston Evdc, ate dkpwe Evdc Svtoc, odtE obciav OTE 
Mpooov ovte Evepylav ote SUvautv SiaKeKpiobar. Tav 8’ eiSdv 

TE KL VV TOUTUWV, te OUK ExElvy TaploovLeVwv, Mpoodvta 

HEV ovotac diaKkeKpioO, Evepyiac 5 Sbvautv obSénw. AAAG 

Toig tHdE Hdy MOS TH EtEpA Kal tabtHV try SidKptow dnobde- 
6081, ot’ dv téKei ugows mwe Zyxel too te bmEpovotov Evdc 
kal TOV THSE Kat aicOntdv. Oia pév obv Kal Omwe< Exovta ta eidn 

ot TIWELEVOL aE1ovow eivan, eipytat piv dc Sid Poayvtdtwv 

TE Kal Ev KEPaAaiolc eineiv. 


3. Leg. 1,5, pp. 46-8 


Kai tous peév €& abtod Adc 
MPOGEXWC YEYEVVIUEVOUG UNEpoUpaviouc BEeovc Eivat, Sev- 
TEpouc VedtNTL, cwUdTwV PEV Kai Ans mdéunav AELLE- 
vous, Edn 0” Svtac ciAiKkpivi abtd Kad’ adtd, Kal vowc 
dKivitous, dei te Kat MEpi ndvto Sua we tH Eavtav 
EKKOTOUG VoroEl EvEepyovs: Uc ovotav pev EKAOTOUC AT’ 
AUTOD ioxelv Tob Ards, dpepi Hev gE duEpodc, &naveta 5” 
Ev EXUTH OVAANBSNV TE Kai Kad’ Ev mpoelAngutay, br6- 
owv y’ av TAElévwv avtdc Exaotoc Toic Uy’ EaUTOV QIT1OC 
fn. Ta Sé mpocdvta, Zw Evdc tob npesPutdtov abtov 
Nooe1davoc, tAAouc bn’ GAAwv S1atibeoOai te Kal Ko- 
OMEIOVAL, TOD PaolhEws TE Kal MAaTPdC KOIWWVIAV TOIC : 
EQUTOD Na1otv GAAMAoIC TOV dyabdv vWEUNxavynpevou: 6 


48 81 avrots Kal dyaO@v petdé ye thy Eavtob Kowwviav 1d 
KPATLOTOV ELITEMOU| KEL. 
4. Leg 1,5, p. 54 


Etvat 5é tob Oeod tovbtou tryv TE Obofav 
Kal MPA TAvTOV Kat GAATAOL THxlor’ dv Siaxekprpéven: 
akpws yap 61 Ev eivat, Kal oddSapi dv Etepov abtov ab- 
TOU. NG de diaKeKpioBar ev dn mpaErv ovotac, Evepydv 
d€ Kal TOUT dei Kai ObSapA dv dpyov mpooeivan abrry, 
Wot’ dv Kai Ta dn’ avtob, Ov dv pndevi od ouyyevet 
OVVAITIW KEXPTUEVOS aitiog yiyvorto, dtSia ett mpotévat. 
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Puy 8 Sn, wpdg TH Tig ovata TE Ko MPaEws OorKe- 
KpINeEVw, Kal HEV T1EVEPYOV, TO dE TIAELOTOV apyoV atv 
Exdkotote Acinecbat tic mpdzews, Eg WAN On T1va art0- 
rintov Sbvautv. LWpatt 5é Tpd¢ niow av TOVTOLG Kat | 
tiv ovotav StakexpicOat 4dn ec eidog S14 tt Kat UAny, ov 
KIVITITV Wdvov, GAAd Kal oKedacotry SY tTIva dn PvoI 
KA HEPLOTNV ET’ QTELPOV. 


IV 


1. De diff. X 337.34-338.10 _ 
GAAG TOV LEV Ec TE- 

35 mepaopéva eiSn thé THdSE Staxprvopevov Ev EQ’ EKAOTY eidel, 
tv § éc dreiptav dn Exrimtdvtwv Ev EMl MHL TOIG amEIpO1s. 
Abtixa t@ tHSe cpg navel Sid trv dnerptav Ev tO eKel E1506 
EMIOTAOL, EVLOV TE Kal KAO’ EV ATIAVTO TEPIEXOV TO TGQ) fide 
dp10ud Srakexpipevnc te Kal Kad’ avTA ovpbatvovta, Kat ; 

40 = émi tv tToig peyEeOeor oupPaivovtwy woavtwc av ev TO EKEi 

338 cidoc TOU ueyeBous Kat dpeEpés. AQ’ WV THY oxnv EAaymo- 
Lévy tov UaOrpaTiKOY dplOpov Kat HaOnpariKc peyeon ek- 
radyv brodéyeoSat, oxic te kal eidwAa vontav Ova, n Kat : 
NAdtwv a&é&toi avaAoyov avta ti8et¢ mos THY VOrTrV ovolav n 

5 ta THE Ev Te BSaow eidwAa kal oka TOV aloOnTOVv TpOC | 
obta tx aioOnté. Kal vév 81) Kal tx bm’ dvOpwnwv oKEvaota 
radta év tH Exel Pacw &vOpwmnov elder kaO’ Ev TEplexeoBar 
S0ev ti Savoia tovc Snuroupyovs GAAa adAous UMODEXOEVOUG, 
Kal Siavonta mpdtepov év Eavtoic ta tHV oKevdv eldy EKAOTWV 

10 Stapeyopq~wkdtac, obtw tots aicOntoic eyXetpetv. 


2. De diff. X 341.11-39 oe 
"AAAG ain av 

{owe ApiototéAne ev TH NAtov v@ kai TovTHV TA nopadetyyar 
UPECTaval, Kal OvK Et1 SEeiv ETEPOU Tapad_tyHatOG Kao eat 
bgeotnkdtoc ovbdevic. AfjAov yap WS TOV nAwov tov Yiyvopevery 

15 tic yevéoews ‘AprototeAns aitiov tietat. Mpoc ovv tata 
TOV OL Ta ELON TIOEUEVoI Epovo’ GAN Ei EV EWPGPEV W Apt- 
otéteAEc, WoabTWCS Th TE OKEVAOTH TAdTA UTO TON OpETEpWY ; 
Syuioupy@v Snproupyovpeva, Kal TA PvoEl yuyvoueva bro Tob 
Alou, ovvexwpodpev &v cou TH Adyw. Nuvi 0’ op@pEv TH HEV 
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OkEVAOTe TAOTA, EWS WEV av UOMO Tdv Snpiovpyav Snuovupyij- 
TOL TAPOVTWV TE KAL OMTOMEVWV TOV Epywv, Kal adtd TPOYW- 
podvta E¢ tv teAElOTHTa Tv ExvtHv' KatadeipOevta § rHNI- 
teAf UNO TV SnpLoVypoUVTWV,.ovK ETI Tpoxwpodvta ec OVSEY, 
dte tHv Snproupyovvtwv ov tac xeIpac pdvov, GAAK Kal Th 
Tapadetypata tabta Eavtoics ovvanopepdvrwv. THv 5 puvoel 
YIYVOHEVV Ta MAEioTa OPAuEV Kai TOO HAlou dnoKexwenKotoc 
AUTH ETL EC THV TEAELOTHTa Tv EavtT@v npoywpobvta’ 6 udAtota 
EvonAoy ytyvetat Ev Trois Taxd teAeloupévorc @utoic te Karl Kap- 
mois. “A kal vOKtwp ovdév jrtov 7 ued’ Nugpav matvetat teAE10b- 
Heva. Tov vey ovv NAtou vodv ov dv abta Et1 teAerobv: ob yap 
XV.TOUG HEBEKTOUS TOUTOUG vobs &vEV TAY o~ioL_cUVéeyTIWV owUa- 
Twv.ovd’ ot1oby Spay €¢ ye. Etepa ompata. Ta S¢ ye owuata 
TAVTA Kal VEcews Tivos Seto8at Kal oyrpatos Mpdc TH E106- 
WEva, 0 TOT’ AV TOV HALOV Tpdc¢ adTE UNKETI Zxelv. MyKétt 8 

vm tov NAlov tot’ av td to1adta teActobueva, od8’ &v abtd 

dV abtav tehetoito: obbE utav yap Sévautv gc evepytav npo- 
XWPELV, Lr] OLY U@’ ETEpAG Evepyiac TpoPiBaZouEévv, O08’ dv 

TO Ouvdpel TEAELOV Kal Epyw more téAElov ylyveoOun, uN Ovbx 

ug’ Etépov tov épyw teAewtépou mpoPibaCouEvov. 


3. Leg. L15, pp. 108-10, 114 

"lows yap &v tic oinPein 
tov “HAtov €v v@ gxovta.t@ Eavtod ta taV Ovntav 
tabta cidn, Siavontd te kai Kad’ Eavta obdauod UoE- 
OTNKOTA, Ov TPOTOV kal dvOpwrwv of SnELLOUpyobvTEc Th 
TOV OKEVACTHV E10N, OUTW TOV BvntOv abrov Exacta 
Tapayeiv. AAN nueis ye op@pev oby woabtwe th TE oKEV- 
AoTA TADTA UO THY SrMLoUpyoUvtwy dmoteAOvLEVa, 
TO TE PVOEL OVVIOTAMEVa Tadta TOV OvNntT@v bd tod 
"HAtov. Ta yév yap Tou okevaota &navta, Ewe pev av 
AvTOIS TapGorv oi Snproupyobvtes kal epydCwvrai, opOpev 
KA AUTH €¢ THV TEAELOTHTA MPOXWPOdVTA TH EavTOV, 
KatarerpOEvta S€ mote titeAg Ud tAV SnuLoUpyovv- 
TWV, OVKETI ODSE TPOXWPOdVTA Ec OSEV: ETI TE KATH 
Adyov tov tig pEetaxEtpicewe, f dv adta of Snutovpyobv- 
TES EKMOTOTE EPyaCWVTAl, KAI ALTA Kravta cel teAE1Ov- 
HEva. Ta O€ Poel tadTa ovvioTduEVa, Ob mpdc Tov 
avtov dnavta Adyov tév te mpocddwv Kal énoywprjcewv 
Tov Tov ‘HAtov Opdpev teAclobuEVa, oSé ye COvta.*H 
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yap dv &mavee Egruepar, f yoov énérera tv Et te VUK- 
twp obdév Av abtav mpovxuper é¢ teAerdtyta. Nbv 0’ 
dp@uev kai viKktwp cuxva EmdrjAws TeAELOVpEVA PUTA TE 
KL KapMOvG, TOV Hév OdV “HALoy, ok dv WoabTWC TE- 
Aetoby Exaota, Mpoocyovte TE Kai dtLoYWpODVTa, OUTE 
yao &v vobv tov adtod, dvEev Tod EavTg GUVVTOG OWHA- 
toc, abtd TEeAElobv. OD yup TOUS ye HEVEKTOVG TOVTOUG 
vouc, &vEv TAV OPicl CUVOVTWV OWHATWV,.0U0' av OTLODV 
Spav &¢ ye Erepa CWPATA: TOTS TE AV GWYAOL MHOL, TOIG 

tt Spdoovon, Kal Bécews Setv tordode f tordode mpdc ta 
neroopeva, OS’ ab Tk TEAELObMEVa AUTH AV LE" AvTOY 
teAclobobat obdeutav yap av dbvapi Ec EVEPYELAV XW 
peiv, ur] obx be’ Etépas Evepyetac mpeoPutepac mpoBiPao- 
Wévnv: ovk dv odv obite.10 Suvepet téAEtov, Kal Epyo 
mote TéAELOV yiyvolto, ul Oby’ Dg’ EtEpoU TO Epyw ron 
teAgiou éc trv teAc Orta TpOPiPACOUEVOY. ... 


Ov ydp abt Kad’ abtd cid5oc xwpic Exaotov avtav [sc. TAV oKevaotmv] b@eE- 
ornKévai, GAN ev Be@ tH MAovVtTWVv1, Og EldouUG SUETAVTOG 
tod dvOpwretov npogotnkE, obpTAVTa EXWV EV EAUTO KAO’ 
y t1, Ta ye dvOpwreEra Tpdypata, EVOVTA, Kat TAUTH 
Woabtwe Kai Kad’ Ev ti ToS SnULoUpyobvtac xwpis dn 
éxaotov, kal GAAov GAAO, taic Sravotaig UmOdexEoRat. 
“Qonep Tov Kal dprOpov Tov paOnpattKOy Kol HEyeOn Ta 
ucOnpatiKa ad’ Ev t1 th Oe@ “Hp ExatEpov avtoiv 
TPOGOVTE, H kal GMEIPIAG dTdONS NPOEGTNKE THC KAT’ 

adtd, 51a TO Kal BAN TV abTHY TpoEoTavant, THY PUXNY 
A5n abta ExtadSnv_Onodéxeodan, oK1as pév Mov tHv Veiwv 
Kal eiSwAa drra svta, mpdc 8 axpiPF KdKeivwv avOpo- 
Toe EMLOTHUNV Avaywydtata. Ta HEV ObV oKEvaGTA av- 
Opwmoic EtKOTWS TAUTH TeAElOVoBaL. 


1. In Cleop. 173.9-174.4 . 

"Er 6 KAV Ad TOV abPalpEtWV Davatwv TOTO TI¢ AoyI- 

caito’ obdév yap TMV dAdywv abtd abTO PatvEetal KTETVOV EK TPO- 
votac, Tv & dvOpwnwv eioiv of Eavtrovs doKtivvOovotv. Ei oe 
undé€v gotw 6 av tod Eavtod dAEBpov Eiorto: Ta yap XAoya, 
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EL KaL HN did1dtH TOs Eqietar 51d TO pNdSE ovvigvai tod to1obtov, 
GAN’ 008’ emi Tov Exvtdv SAEOpov onevSer Exdvta eivat ovK Av obv 

15 ovd' Fh Woxn 1 dvOpwnivny ent tt to1odtov Sppa, et YE Kal AUTH 
OhEOpov Ep av 6 Tod owWpatos EuEAAE Odvatoc, gAN EneiSav 

174 unkér’ dv Eauti AvoiteAciv tov eta tod SWLATOS Vouion Biov 
KTElVaGa TOOTO H Kal Tots KTEivar dv E8EAOVG1 MpoEUEVY UTEP Tod 
UNd€ev Tt TOV aloxpOv kat PAGBnv av Eavti oiodvtwv ovyxXwprjoat, 
autn dnAadr oixetar dniovea. 


2.dn Hel, 278.4—279,2 
Kat pev 61 Kav of avtol abtobs dnoKtivvbvtEc 
5 eit Or] EVAdYw¢ Toto Spévtec eite ur} ObSEeV yap dv Srapépor 
TO ToLlobto MpdG 6 PovAdpEba évdetEacBar- SnAwoeiav we éx Svotv 
0 dvOpwnos ovvOEtdc EotLv Ovsiay, Kal Tic ev &BavdtoU, THC 
d€ Ovintijc. Obdev ydp gottv 6 abtO Eni Tov EavTOb o\EBpov 
NEPUKEV OPV, GAN’ dtavta Tob eivat te Kal owWleobar Kate Sbva- 
10 pv ye ov peSietat. OOK dv obv od8’ 6 EvOpwros abtd¢ abtOV 
279 = amoKtivvd<> tH Ovnt@ avrd 1 Ovintov KteEivel, AAG TQ EXUTOD 
aBavatw to Ovintdv. 


3, Leg. IIL43 (Epinomis), p. 248 
‘Os YE un Ek Svoiv 6 dvOpwnoc ovvtéSeitan cidoiv, 
kai €€ Etépov rpiv, ovdE tobtou dueplAdyou, énodeikvu- 
Tol AE1wWpatos, tod undoriobv tav Svtwv eiva, 8 &v 
AUTO El TOV AVTOD GAEBpov Spunoelev, GAN rave parallel Ix Hel. 
tov ow leo8at te Kai eivon é¢ SOvaptv ye ur ueOfeoOan. 
Tobto yap AapPavover 16 dEtwua, Kat énerta 0b tOv 
avOPWTWV TOUS AUTOS adtoOvs émoKtIVVOvtac em1BAE- 
TOVOL, Evapyeotatw<s Katapatvetat ov td Ovyntov HUdv bv 
TO AUTO AUTO anoKTIVVoV, GAAG TI Etepov tobTOU TE 
KPEITTOV, Kai OV ovvamtoAobuEVov ye, te obd’ &v tobtou 
ECHUMEVOV, oid Tep Th OvYyTe Eravea eiSn, & 8) TOV 
owpatuv téws oi¢ Cdveotiv €Enueva, tovtorc Kal Avo- 
HEvoic ovvd16AAvtar ov yap not’ dv abt@ ob udvov ye 
OUK €¢ TosoDTov, GAN ovd’ dv ext outkpdv t1 dvtéfatvey, 
EL aUTOD EEHto GAN ovotav id{av te Zxov Kai Eg’ EQUTHIC 
veeotykviay, 6 Enedav pnkéti Eavte Avortedciv tov parallel Zz Cleop. 
Heta tov Ovntod Piov oinOF (eit’ dpOdic, ete kal pn}, ToOTO 
oinBev: ovdev yap diapéper) Kreivav ye abtd, wo KAAO Sv, 
ahXov, KaKod 1 SdEavtos kai ovK EvyEepodc ovvotkou, 
anaAAcooetan, 
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1. Ad ‘Theod. 126.11-23 


15 


20 


"EME yap €OTIV 
6 dvOpwnoc EVvOEtdc T1¢ POIs Ek TE Veta ovotaG Kat ovntic, : 
wc Soxei 84 n&ot kal EAANvov Kal BapBapwv totc ye ct osavony 
vod uetéxouvst, Kai 10 usv BEiov abtob 7 Wuxn Eot, TO dE Sneoy 
TO oma, OF HEV, dv TH Ev avtoic Vetw KEKPATNKOTI ETHOTLOMEVOL | 
tac te TEpl tHv Evyyevi| obatav HKptBwKores Elev ddEa¢ Kal QPETT]V 
Kal Td KAAOV TavTOc TOD Biov MpooTroaLvTO, MaVTH cyaOd Ev 
avOpwnorc dnepyaCovtat, of 8 Av UO TOD Ev ADTOIC Ovntoo Kal 
Onpiwdouc kpatnPévteEc Tuc te TEpl TO BEIOV dogac aMaptavorey 
Kai NSove 10 nav Soiev tod Piov, ta yEyaAa av Navtaxf dmepya- 
Covtat Kaka’ oiv petaEd ab Kai of te Mepi bd€av EonovdaKotEs 
Kai ol mepl xprywata, S6En¢ YEV apEtts Kai TOD KaAOD ovENS 
eiSWAov, xonpdtwv Sé rapackevav €q’ Ndovac. 


2. In Cleop. 172.14~173.3 


OvxK av ovv TOV BEovV 


15 ov’ dv dAAotpia te MaVtH Kal Ovntf] Poel ExvtOV yvwpicery, 
GAAG TY Kal oiKeigr KoIvWveEtV yap av S€01 TO YLYVMOKOV TH _ 

173 ytyvwoxopévyn, ta SE KoIVwWvObvTa Kal Cikeid TH dAANAOLIG déol av 
civat, ob’ dv didid6tytos Ex1Ouptav EvOEuEvov TH avOpwnw 
Emetta aTEAh te XV avTHV Kal WaTaLOV amOAITElV. 

3. Leg. U1, p. 26 


TapanAnotn d€ 
Kai TEpl TAS dvOpwretas PUoEWws SIAPEPOMEVWY, ao yev> 
Tf GAAN Ovnntfj Te Kat Onpiwv Pvoer NapanAnotav Kal i ; 
dvOpwretav oiopévwy, obdév Exeivwv CELVOTEPOV EV EXUTH] 
obdé Gel6tEpov KEKTHEVNV’ TOV SE Kal Ec TH]V Delay TE 
81) kal navn axrpatov évaydvtwy taic eAmior tav de 
ugonv 6 tivo exer te viv Kal del ECelv XWPAV TH TE . 
Beiac Kal dBavdtou Kat ab Bvytiis tov dvOpwrov voulCov- 
TWV, HLKTI]V EF AU@Oiv. 


4. Ad quaes. 99-104, 109-20 


100 


T@ yap Svti oby aMAOBv t1 Eid0¢ 6 GvOpwmoG, GAN EK dvoiv 
cldoiv obvOEtov ov, Getou te 57) Kai Onprwoous, dfjAosG yiyvetal, Ev €- 
KEivo dEiwya AaPobor odK AUPIAoyov vod OcoOVObV HETEXOVOLV AV- 
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Bpwroic, wo Tov abtov TH elder txbtd Kal Epyov névrwy Séo1 civar Kal 
TapanAnoiov kai ta péyloté ti tHV Epywv drapépovta kai dd péyar 
TL OLAMEPSVTWV TpOPdAAEOOat EISOv. ... 

Toig 0’ avOpwrotg Opapev n&unodv diagpepovrac tovds Piouc Kal 
TOUG HEV Ociw Biw tri, tobs 5é OnpiwdeorxpwpEvous, Zor 8 Ste Kel 
tous abrous Ex Onpiwdouc fiov ei¢ tov Kat’ dpetiy Kal VEeiov petaBAA- 
Aovtac, tous dé Kai Ex tod VEiov eic Tov Onpiw6dn, émerdav pr} Emioth- 
UN T1¢ try apetiy, 66€y SE udvy dpOF &vev Adyou honué- 
VOC TUX). Ei HEV ovv amAobv T1 Eidog Hv 6 dvOpwmos, ei uv Onpiddec, 
Onprwde dv dravtes dvOpwror Kai tH Piw ExpGvto, ci 5é Geiov, Bei 
av EXPWVTO kal TG iw dravtes. Nov 8’ énel of pév Gelwe, of 5é ONpiw- 
OGG paivovtan Caves, oi 5é MOAAOI Kai moik{AAovtec tov Biov, tote 
LEV toc OEtorg, tote SE toic ONprwdeot Mpoovepovtec opac THV Epywy, 
OFAdG oti Ex Svoiv eidoiy, Betou te 51) Kal Onprwdouc, 6 &vOpwroc 
OUVTEDELMEVOC ... 


5. In Hel. 275.10-277.11 


10 


276 


10 


Lee 


Oeov YEV Tlva Eva ToIG SAoIs E~eotavar Snuioupydv te avTaV 
OVTA Kai Tapaywyov Kai todtov KKkpwe cyabov eivar oddeic OOTIC 
ov VoLlEt F ALTOS Evvoroas Hf THV OBtws dELoUVTWY dKOLWV Un} 
OVYXWPNOAG, El Wr] oPddpa tic SiepOdpei try Stdvorav, ob8 We 
TOUTOV kat NU@V pEetaky ein tig &v Kal KAAN Pvore, ette 57) pia 

T@ yevel, Eite kai €¢ TAgiw SraKexpevy yévn, HOV ev KpEtttwy, 
excivov dé Kail mévu Aeimopévn, odk Zottv ab Sc ob Kal todto 
VoHtet. OV yap dgwwoel tig THV Tob Beod Zpywv Td KpdtIotov 

Mas ye iva. Tabtac 57 tac Uav KpEittouc PiceIc ovdeic GoTIC 
ob vos av pain eivat fH Kal Wuxds trvac TH NetEpwv KpEIT TOU, 
Ei d€ toradta Exeivan ai pvoeis, ti dv GAAo abtHv 1 KUpWTaTOV 
ein Epyov Kal Mpaélc fH 1] TOV Svtwy Cewpia Kalen’ adtf 1 tod 
Tov OAwy dnuLoUpyod Evvoua, Nc ToIc TuyxéveL TE@uKdow oddepta 
TI Gv GAAN yEvoito KpEittwv mpaEIc ObSE UaKapiwtépa, fc Kal 
AvOpwIog pds TH GAAN THv Svtwv Bewpia Kal tabtNs SHAdc got 
TVYXAVWV, 

OvKODV Ov USvov Tois Onptwv Epyoic Kowwwvoi dv &vOpwnoc 

kai ta Onpiwy mpdttot, GAAG Kal ToIs TOV KpEITTOVWWV TUOV 
YEVOV, EL THG AUTHS AvTOIC Bewpias Ec SOvamw Kal abtOc &ntETAI, 
Ta OE KOIVWVObVTE TOIs Epyors Kal Taic ObofaIc dvayKN KOIVwvEiV. 
‘Avahoyov yap dei Exe obotac te Epyois Kal Epya ovotatc, 

“Qomep ovv Tis toi Onptwv epyotc Korvwvobvra dvOpwrov dpav 





10 


Appendix 29/ 


Kal obatav ti Onpiwv mapanAnotay TIBETaAl AVTOV KEKTOBal, 
KaAHS KEV OUTW Kal TOIG TOV KPELTTOVOV NUDV YEVOV Kolbe 
voodvta Opav Epyotc kal ovotay napanAnotav th Exetvwv EXEL 
KELoUTW, WC OLX OIdv TE OV UT] ODK ATO TapamAnotac tls OvOLAC 
mapanArora kal to Epya sive kal x Svoiv ovolaty TOV dvEpwonov 
vouwétw ouvtedetaban, tig pev eta tivds, Th¢ de On piadouc, 
Kal TAUTHC Uev Ovntiis, thc Se VEtag NUGv cBavaton, Et YE kal 

1] TOV KPELTTOVWV TEV yevOv dBavatoc. 


6. Leg. I1L,43 (Epinomis), pp. 242, 246 


246 


ob 54, 
KUPLWTATOD TE SVTOS Kal KOIVOD ENLOVENMATOG, nav TEG 
uév dvOpwror Eplevtar, Cytobor 8 abt ovkK Ev TH AUT 
Gmavtec Biw, KAN @ ....... dTodedetkta1 Eaota am’ ev- 
voldy TE Kal dELWUdTWV OK kobEVaV TIVWV Kal GU@pIAd- 
ywv, KAAwv te St}, Kal TPIGV pEyloTwV EKEIVOY, EvOG EV, 
tod We H py abty THV NavTwV, 0 HEyLOTOG OEOG, Ov YE 
Huis natpiw pwve Aia kaAobpeEv, HKPWG KyaHOs EoTI, ov- 
Sepia abt@ dyaod bitepBoAfic UN ovK EF OOOV olov TE 
BeAtiotw eivar Aeinopévns Etépov dé, Tob tac te Ov- ; 
ofac Taig yEVVIoEGI TAIG AUTAV, Kol TAG yevynoets tatic 
obotaic dvéAoyov Ze Seiv Kat tpitov, Tob Kat TH . 
Epya taic ovotaic, Kal TAG ovatus ToS EPYOUG TOIG_opETE- 
pois dveAoyov Setv Kol AUTH EXELV. 


"Ex § ab tod tpttov dELWpatos Ta MEpi THIS Pv- 
EWC TMIV Tis TOD &vOpwrou dnodeixvuTal, WC EK duotv 
5 ye &vOpwroc abwOetdc Eotw eidoiv, tod pev On prwoous 
Kai Bvytod, tod 5é dBavdtov TE Kal TOIg DEois ovyyEevous. 
"Emel yop tois £pyos 6 dvOpwmos, tos Ev On P1IWOECI, . 
toic 5é Kal Toc THV eG MapanAnstors XPWHEVOG patve- 
tal, dvaYKN Tov Kal TOV EpyWv TOUTWV EKATEPOIG OVOLAY 
iS{av thy avéAoyov €ovoay dmodiSovon, ‘Oc 8’ Ett Ba- 
TEpa dvOparw Tav Epywv Tois THV JEdv mapanAnoua, 
Kal txdta avt@V Toic orOVdaLoTATOIG, Evapyes oUTE yap 
toic Gevic Tijc THV SvtWV Bewpiag dAAO onovdSal0TEpoV 
rjoouev eivat Epyoy, fg KepaAatov f.Alos Evvola O TE 
&vOpwnoc patvetar tic TE GAANS abtoic Bewpiac THV 
SVTWV KOLVWVOV, Kal OSE Tic Atos Evvolacg dmoAEindpE- 
voc, &xpt tg goxatns Kai abtoi Bei €Erxvobvtar. A€or dpa 
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dV AUTO Kai Ovatas TH] THv Bedv napanAnotas tis Kat 
TOUPYOV TapamAroiov énodwoovons, Kat ddavatov 5h, 
el ye Kal OVota dBdvatos f tdV BEV Od yap ToT’ Av 
Ovintov yévoito dBavatw napanArjoiov od’ é—’ d6covobv: 
ov yap obde oupBAntov GAWs TO mEeTEpaoUEeVHV EXOV TIIV 
tod eivat SUvapiv Kai émAcinovoay tH dverttAEmttov 
EXOVTL KA AMELPOV. 


1. De diff X 340.9-15 


TuvOavouai yap 51 tooodtov Taév avtT@ 
TPOOKELMEVWY, TI ON MOTE OV TH aVT@ Oe nai tac Kivijoerc 
AMAGAS TAG KAT’ obpavov anévetueEv, GAN KAO HAAN Kivobv 
Kivioel Eptotnoty, fh SfjAov dr St SU Exetvo 16 dEfwya 1d adtod, 
0 aVTOS Tov GE10i, Ev Evo aitiov civat. AfAa 5h tt Sid TO avto 
aEiwwa kav TAEiw TAEtoow ovoarc Taic d15to1c obsiaic E—totn 
TA Mapdéyovta, et ye civat ti avTav SAws aitiov Weto. 


2. Contra Schol. XXIII 430.25-432. 11 


AAX ov katt ‘AptototéAn tobr’ éveottv eineiv, O¢ Ev Evdc aitiov 

eivat d&tor d1’ 6 81 Kai tats Kat’ obpavov KivijoEo TAEtootv oboatc 
GAO GAA Kivyoet Kivobv é—iotnoty, (va &1) ur Ev Kivobv mAgiouc ye 
evOuc Kivijoeic Kivi]. Ei pev obv ag’ Evdc aittov Kai ‘ApiototéAnc ta 
OVTO AMAVTA TApHYE, Kav EQ’ Ev ATA yévoc Kal abtdc avijyev, iva 
Kai EV EVOG AITLOV KATA TO avTOD dEtWya Hv vOv 5é bid 1d pH AQ’ 
EVOG aitiov Ta Svta Napdyery, Tr] prSe napdyel SAwe, eixdtwe Kal 
wnOn UNdev o1 MpoctotacBar mpd¢ ye tO uN] EQ’ Ev yévoc Ta Svta 
dvayayeiv. ‘Hyeics & oi BeBardtata de’ Evdc Be0d ta Svta napryOar 
TE Kal MapayeoBat Soxei, 008’ dv Suvaipeda ur} ov Kai Evi adtK 
Kow® mepiAauBaver yevet, tva 51 Kai Ev Lev Evoc aitiov Hy Ov 
HEVTOL YE KA QuEpES auEpotc, GAA duEpec Ev, Evdc Ev LEpiotod S¢. 
Ov yap HEuTTOV TO AprototéAous todto dEiwua, Hy abTa KaAde Tic 
KOL ETOTANEVWS XPGITO, 


3. John Argyropoulos, De proc. 118.10-119.6 


‘Qote tO Hvebua To aytov eikdtwe EK TATPOG ExTtopevEcOar A€ye- 
tar ov viod Kata trv Coventuypevny Beodoyiav. OSE yap Ex LOd- 
vou Tatpdc, iva LN VoLIGo1to 6 DIO AUT dvdpotos, ph tac abc 
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Appendix 207 


Zywv teAelotytac TG Matpl Kal $14 tobto Wd’ OMoovolOG, OTEP 
ovdaudc angoike ti tod Apeiov aipgoet, TOV viov aAAOTPLOVEN] 
tijc Oeiac pUoews Tod Tatpdc' WV yap al Suvépers SidPopot Kat 
abta av elev toc oboiatc Sic&q~opa’ 008’ av & viod, tvar un TAAL 
6 vidg &pxr vouiZoito d&vapxog Kavteb8ev maAv dAAOTPLOS TIS 
MATpIKi}C OVatac Kal PUGEWG, TPdG SE Kai tva PT] VIWVOG VOHI- 
Zoito to Ivebua td &ylov tod matpdc¢ Kai Vidg av TAAL TOD 

viod tod Beod: Hv yap av Kai 6 vidg ab n&AIW Tarp" MPOG SE Kat 
iva ul) voptZoité Tt TH VIG TPOSEIVAL WG TAPAKTIKH SUVA TOD 
cytov Hvevpatoc, ur) To abtd Sv TH PIOUS kav TH BE Katt ma 
tpl. Enerodyetar yap Kal toUTW mdALv avOIG TO Tis OVaTAG avd- 
uotov, & 54 mdavra &voord Kat ABEUITA Kai MOPPw TH¢ TOV Xpt- 
OTLAVOV EKKANGIAG Kal TIOTEWS. 


4. Contra Lat, 300, 302, 303 


300 


302 


303 


To orép Aativwvy PiBAtov 16 é¢ Nudc HKov, Kpxetat 
uev TOD tH o@etépa dpoverv $6En dito tod tov Matépa 
tod TpoPoAgwes mpoenivoeio#a1. "Eni yoov 
Tavty Th UMOBgcEL, Kal GIO TAVINS OPHMUEVOL, Karl O 
BobAovtai ofovtat oi 1 PiBAtov ovvOEvtEs oupNEpatvery, 
tabTH AKoAOVOWS Kal Tov Yiov Tis TOU IIvevpatos vmap- 
Eewe dElodvtes Mpoerivoeiobar’ Kal EvtevOev MpocAaupa- 
vovtec Kai Tr dEtwua, TH pEv EAANvixi] SeoAoyta Kai 
udra piArov, th 5é ExKAnoig noAepitatov, ws wv 
uév al Suvépeic dé@opot, kal_avra av.etn taic ovoiats 
Sidcpopa, ofovtat obv detv Kal Tov Yiov, Ate MPoETIVOOUEVOV 
Tic TOO Hvebuatoc bndpEEws, Kovwvrjoat TO) Matpi Kat 
tfc Tob Mvevuatos mpoBoAfg, iva un ths MpOPANTIKAS 
Suvapews ov KEKOIVWVNKWE, Kal TH Ovoig dieveyKn. Kai 
oto! UEv OUTW. 


Tobdto pév obv, ob two éxétw. To 6’ dEtwyar Exeivo, 16, 
'Qv ai Suvdperc Sidqopot, Kai abtd Gv eiva taic ovatatc 
didpopa, mac ov TH ExxAnota, dg y’ NUiv dvwtépw eipr- 
TAL, TOAEMLWTATOV; 


‘Erépac 8 obv Vedtytdc TE kal ovatac UnodeeotEpac TOUS 
Tob dvwtdtw Oo maidac Hf ye ‘EAAnvixn SeoAoyia moet, 
obdevi GAAw F Exeivw enepedopevy TH GELWYATI, WC-CV 
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5. Leg 111,43 (Epinomis), p. 242 | 
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al Suvapercs Sia@opol, KaL_avtda av Ein taic_ovoiatc d1c- 
popa, Kpivovod te pEyiotny Suvapewv Stagopav tiv tob 
avtob d1’ «vt GvtoG TpdS TO Br’ EtTEPOV TSN Sv. 

Bc CULO: 
KA EL O MEV YEVVNTIKOG, Kal loov yevvnttkdc, 6 8’ ovtE ioou, 
obte obk foovu yevyntikds, Wot’ dv UNd€é Tic Oboiac Eival 
THIS avTHC, Ei OV ai Suvduerc Sidpopor, Kai abta av ein 
Tadic ovotaic d1dqopa; AAAG Aativor un dEtouati TH yE 
"EKKANGIG MOAELIWTATW TV OMPETEPAV TPOENETEIAV TE KAL 
KOLVOTOPIAV GUVLOTAVTWV, GAN Ex TOV Tic ExKAnotac 
APX@vV TOTO TeipdoOwv dSeikvUval. 


ob 5h, 
KUPLWTATOU TE OVTOS Kal KOtvod EnLOUUNLATOC, dmAVTEC 
wev AvOpwro1 Egievtat, Cntobor 8’ avTO ODK EV TO AVTA 
Gravtec Btw, GAN OD vse amodsederktat Exaota an’ Ev- 
VOLO TE KAL AELWHATWV OUK HoVEVAV TIVWV Kal dUIAd- 
yov, GAAwv te on, Kal TAI@V LEyioTWV EKEivwv, EvOC LEV, 
TOD WC 1] APXN AUTH THV MavtTWV, O LEyloTOS Eds, dv yE 
NuEic natpiw pwvyf Aia kaAobpEv, dKpwe cyaGdc Eottv, ov- 
Seuiaic avt@ dya8od brepBoAfc un obK Ec Saov oidv TE 
BeAtiorw civor Acinopévyc Etépov.5é, tob thc te ov- 
OIKG THIS YEVVI}OEOL THIS AUTOV, KALTHG YEVVI}OEIC TAiC 
ovoiaic avaAoyov Exe Seiv: Kal tpitov, too Kal td 
EPYA TAIC OVOIAIC, KAI TAC OVOIAG TOIC Epyorc TOIc OMETE- 
poic avdAoyov deiv kat avta Exelv. 


1. Meth. 132 (proto-Plethon) 


NvxOrjpepov Eott ypovoc pic NAiov TeEpi yriv 
TEpipopac unv Se xpovos plas CEANVNG TEp1OdoOv TE Epi TOV CwOlaKov Kal 
EMIKATAANWEWS NAtou: Eviavtoc dé xpdvoc ule NAtov mEpl TOV CwdLaKoVv 
TEPLOSov. 

NvxOnpgpov pev ovv dpxrv no1ovpEGa tac Uéoac VUKTAC THVIKAOTO 
O HA1og UNO yriv TO TAEiotov dmootac abOrc Eri TO Pavepov Tpiv | 
NMLO@aiplov Mpooléval APXETAL KL Ka H PEV AvwWUAAIa f Tdv 
VUXONLEpWV TOAD EAATTWV KaTa pEoaS VUKTAC TE Kai UEONUPp{ac 
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apopéveny H] kata tac HAfov dvatoh&e te Kat Svopde ai 5€ peso ob voKTES 
tig peonubpiac dpetvous Eig vvxOnuEepov apxrv ws av obTw Tg HEV NMEPAG 
OAOKANPOV TE Kal [GG HEVOVON|, TOD dé xEtpovos Tod VUXONHEPOV YEPOUG 
TOV VUKTHV SiaipovpEvoD, Kal TOO HEV TH MapeAnALvOvig, Tod d€ Tf] ETIOVOH] 
Vwepg omodidouevov. 

Mnvoc 5£ &pxtyv Tv obvodov thvikabta yap Kai TO ceANs Pas ag’ 
HV TO MAiotov dmootpagéy, Mpd¢ pds ab Kpxetar Emiotpépery. 

Eviautod 5é mo1obpEeba kpxriv Tac XEIMEPIVaC TpOTdG THVIKabTA yap 
101 Kal 6 HAL0¢ TO TAETOTOV NUOV aNOKEXWPNKMS MpoaLEvar ad 
&oxetar kal trv yuepav aveerv, gAaxtotnv téws MEpl aVTAC TAG XEIMEPIVAG 
TPOTaS yEvoLEVIV. TIpWtn HEV ODV UNVOS NMEA, 1] dO PEDWV 
VUKTOV TOV TIPWTWV LETH OUVOSOV APXOUEVH, NV Kal vouunviav KaAodpEV: 
tov 5é unve 6 yey TArpns, TpldKovta NuEpdv, 0 SE KOTAOG, Evvea Kati E1KOOL 
Y1YVOHEVOS NHEPOv. 

"Erouc 5é MPWTOC UNV 6 dnooVvVOSOU THIS MOWING METH XEIMEPIVAG 

TPOTLAS CPYOUEVOS, Kal TOV EtOv TO HEV SwdekduNvovy, TO SE kai 
tpe1okardexcunvov, EuBdAIpOG 5é 6 TOLOHTOG TPELOKAISEKATOG UNV. 


2. Meth. 40-42 

NuyOrjpepov gottv HAiov pia mept yitv mepupopa Kal Nuépa de TO dAov 
vuyOrjuepov AEyETat. 

Mrjv éott oeArvnc uta repli TOV CewdtaKov Tepiodds TE Kall ExtKaTaAN IC 
NAiov. 

Eviautoc got HAfov uta repli Tov GwdiaKov meEptodos Kail Eto¢ SE 0 
Eviautoc A€yETaL. 

NuyOnpépou uév obv dpxrv td wesc vOKtaG MolobMEBa, UNVOS dE TI}V 
obvobdov, éviavtod dé tac xelEpivac tpordc, Nepi Ev yap XElMEpIVas TpOTAG 
dp’ Hudv tO theiotov 6 HA1og Mpdc VOTOV ETOKEXWPNKWS NHiv ab dpyetat 
Tpoolévar rept 5é sbvodov 10 thc oeANvNs PAS a~’ NUG@v TO TAEistoV 
émootpagév, Tpdc Tyudc ad Kpxeton émrotpépedBar. Méowv 8’ ad voto, O 
HAtoc ag’ Hav ONO yiiv TO WAiotov dnootdc, Mpds HHS av KpXETon 
énaviévat. “Apa 5¢ ouupaiver kal amd pév pEowv VUKTOV fH peonpPpias ta 
VuXOYUEpA APYOLEVA TOAA@ EyyUTEPW Eival TOV OMAADY, Hnep ar’ 
dvatoray H Svoysv HAtov. ‘And 8 ab péowv vuKt@v tod vuyOnpEpou 
&pyeoOa1 duervov Hep dd peonubpias tva pr Hiv y avtr Kal uta NEPA 
Siaon@ro, GAAg Tod Tod vuyOnugpou xEipovog UEpoUs THIS YE VUKTOG 
Siaipovpevng, t_péev Eongpa th oixovevy NuEpa, 0 9’ SpOpos Tf] EMLovoH 
doyiGorro. 

Abtn uév obv 1) nepiéxovoa trv cbvoSov tMEpa Evvn Kal véa KoAEitaN, 1] 
Sé pet’ abtiyv evOdc voupnvia rc NyODVTot LEoal VUKTES ai HETA GUVOdOV 
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EvO8UG, dq’ NG Hdn Tac Aone to pNvdc THEpAG dpIOHEIV, to} Shou Nvdc 
TPLAKOVONLEPOU LEV ylyvopevoD TArpouc KaAOUUE VOL, évvéa SE Kal Eikooty 
NMEPGv KotAov. 

Tév d€ tod SAov Etous UNnvov, véoc uev ur ob 

NYEITAL GUVOSOS NH METH XElMEPIVas EvOUC TpoNdc: UEd’ dv SebTEPOS Kat 
TPITOS Kal EFM¢ dX pt SwSekctou' Ei SE TpetoKardeKdunvov Td Eros yfyvorto, 
EuBOAIMOS KaAETtal 6 ToLodTOS TpELOKALSEKATOS UNV. 


3. Leg. UL,36, pp. 58-60 


60 


2, Kat pev dr] Kal unot Kal EtEo1 Toi ye Kata PbolV | 
XprioOan, uNot uev kata oeArvnv ayouévots, éteot dé npdc 

TAG NAiov TpoNdc, Kal ToUtwy Tas XELUEIVdC, dToKaOI- 

OTAMEVOLG, OTE TO TAEIOTOV_IUDV 6 HAloc dmoKeXxwpNKWC 

THIS MPOG Nua avOIc dpyetar npooddov. “Evnv uev obv 

Kal veav éyey, dv Hugpa HAtw 1 oeAvn avviob0a 1d 

TMV AOTPOVOUIaG EUTEipoTatwV Kpivytat. Tryv 8’ EEC 

vouunviay, to dvijyoivro péoor viKtec at wee TH Tov 

Beoiv evOudc obvodov, &Q’ Tc. TaG AOAC ardoac HUgpac 

TOU UNVOSG apIOLEIV, TOUS UEV MAN PEtC TE Kal THIAKOVON- 

WEpoUs “yovtas TV UNVav,.toUs be. KoiAouc TE Kai UG 

TOV ETEPWV T]HEPA AEITOUEVOUG. Kai yap ad Kal TV vo- 

KTOV EKAOTWV TIV MEV EOTEPAY TH OlxoNEeVN NUEOA, TOV 

0’ dpOpov ti _Entovor AoyileoOan, Kai tac péoac vOKTac 

dUPoiv etvar Spov toiv nugpatv, AptOueiobar $é Kal Wde 

TAG UNVOS EKAOTOU TUEPAG PETA UEV vovENViay, Sevtépav 

lOTAPEVOU, kal TpitHV, Kai E€f[c, é¢ TO MPdow idvtt ypc 

oydons ueta 8’ oydonv iotapévov tavrnyv ESounv ab 

UEOOVTOS, Eita Extnv, kal £EfIc, dvaotpépavtr x1 Sev- 

tépac, HEO’ Hv diyounviav: cita devtépav ab Pbivovtoc, 

Kal TpitrHV, Kal E€FG, E6 TO TPdOW Ov idvti &ypic OyS6nNC 

ued’ iv av EBddunv antdvtoc, eita Extyv, Kat ijc, 

avaotpepaver avd &ypr Sevtépac: yes’ Hv Evy, etta Evyv 

TE KQL VEaV, TOD UNvos TANpouc ytyvougevou: Hv b€ 

KoiAos 0 un yiyvntal, peta Sevtépav dnidvtoc Evyv TE 

kal véav ev0uc. Tod 8’ Erouc véov_uev uitva dyew ov &v 

HYOIto.oUvodoc 1] METH XElMEPIVas EvODC Tpomdc, a’ ob 

TOUS AoiMoOvs aplOyEiv pFvac, Ta Uev SwSeKaunva, Ta Sé 

Kal TploKaldeKdunva c&yovtac, tov ék tov éuBoAtuwv 
YE EKAOTOTE ufjva EneuPdAAovtac, éneldav & ye SwSé- 
KATOG TOV XEIMEPIVOY UN EPIKNtal Tpomdv. ‘HALotpo- 
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tioic b€ Tlo1v Eg TO AKPIBPEOTATOV KATECKEVAGUEVOICS KATH 
SUVAULV TAC NATOU KPIVELV TPOTHG «..eeseeeesre 


IX 


1. Contra Lat. 302-3 


‘H uv yap EAAnvikn SeoAoyia Eva 
OEedv TOV KVWTATW ToIc Oba E—Plot&ca, Kal GtopoV EV, 
Kal émeita TAeious avT@ naidac Si5oto0a, Mpovyovtas TE 
bAAOUC AAW Kal bnodeeotépous, obs Kal KAAov dhAw ad 
UEtCovi Hf UElovi Tob Navtos TODSE LEPEL EDIoTIOLV, OUWS 
OvdSEva ALTAV TH MATPI loov, f yoUv TapanAnotov a€roi 
civat. Kal yap etépac te Amavtac ovbotac Kal TOAD UTO- 
Secoteépac moet, Kal BedtHTtOs WoavTw¢. IIpoc yobv TH 

303 = naiddc te TOU OEod Kai BEovs Kal AVTOUG KaAEiv, ETI 

Kal Epya Gua tod avtod Oeod KaAet, odK &€lobou Emi yE 
TOU Oeod yevvijoewc Snutoupyiav Siakpiverv. dt1 unde 
BovAnot pvoewc SAwe 5é cineiv, wd’ ovoing EvEpyElay. 


2. Leg. 111,15, p. 100 

Tov d€ Ata th dKpa amho- 
THTLOUK GAAWC UeV yevvav, SnpLoupystv 0’ av dAAws: 
ovdé yevvay péev etepa, Etepa 8’ dv Snpuoupyetv: aA 
to abt& Kai Syuroupysiv Ouod Kal yevvay, OOV TE Vor|oEl 
Ti] TOO Oia Av yeveoBar Exaota S£o1, YEVVOVTA, OUV TE 
ab TH MEPUKEVAL WOAUTWC TAPAYELV HEI TA TApAyouEva, 
Srulovupyobvta. "AvOpwrtov MEV yap OUK Av TOUG Taidac, 
olouc Siavooito Excotote, yevvav: trv 8 oiKkiav Kal 
tToAAG okevaota SnuLoupyEtv av, oia Stavooito, OndtE 
dr) Kai Sravooito. Tov dé Ain, TEMUKOTA GE] OVTWS, 
dote BobAcoOat te Gua Kai SUvac8a1, toiadta dmepya- 
CeoOai Exacta, oia dv Mpdc trv TOO GAou Epyou TEAEt6- 
THA KdAALoTa TE EEovta Kai Kprota E1doi, EIKOTWS, Kal 
Snploupyeiv Te OMOO TA AUTH Kal YEVVaV. 
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1. Scholarios, Pro Arist. 114.17-33, 115.20-30 


114 


20 


Ze 


30 


2» 


30 


"EMEA KOL TH NMETEPA Tepl Tob Beiov ntotEr dyOveELV Kal tots TavTy 
AVOLOTAMEVOIC aNEXOGS EXEL lepoi Vouol KeAEvovolv’ abtoc dé Tolabthy 
tive Ed€Fato d1aPoAny U0 TAElotwV, ot mIBavoi Sokobotv, Kai cvyypéupati 
QUTOD EvTUXElV Tw ioxupICOpEVol, vooPEatav dpiotnv émayyeAAouévun ob 
Kal Exypatpavtes pep trva Setkvoovow trj¢ Takara THv ‘EAA wv dverrtew 
pdvapiac Soxei d€ avTOIC Kal 1] THV Adywv id€a ovvnyopeiv, Hv yaAendv 
EOTL MLOTEVOAL 1] Eival TOD dvdpdc Exetvov, TH ye Ta To1adta Kpivetv 
ETMLOTALEVY, EMLYEYPAPOar tE Pao tH PiBAiw NAhOwva, ette tod AaGetv 
EVEKG, EITE TH TAVY Ppovttoal tov dvdpa Kai Ev AUTH TH Extypagy tod 
TOV OvoLatwV EMANVIOLOD, EitE Kal GAANCS TIVO¢ aitiac eivexa’ MAEtouC 
yap nutv e€nyobvtar' eudAnoe dé abtoic navy tadta eidévan. 

To1adté tiva nEpt tod avdpoc MoOAAOI A€youoty, oic ob Pdd10v dmtoTETV, 
Kal TOUTWV LdALOTa FH Tig MPOG ‘AplotoTEAN Evvotac Evexa enayOEotEpov 

AUT Ev THdE TH ovyypappatt xprjoG8ar mporjyOnv. Ei pev obv obtw 

tadt’ Exel, kat €oti ev tT TAnOwvoc PiBAtov dpfotnv vopobeciav Hiv 
EKTIVELEVOV, AUTOS SE EoTIV O TIAHOwy we GANOMc, Kat Hiv tTodto Tep- 
TET), 


TKAVWTATOV OE ONMETOV NUIV TiS avTOD LEV evoePeiac, TOV 5E ov- 
KOPAVT@YV Tovnpias napEteta, TOV pidwv Tivi EmtotetAac, wo ote TANOwv 
avtdc €ottv, ovr’ oiS€ tiva TA Owva Kar tic Nuetépac note SpnoKeiac 
OVYYEYPAPOTA, OUTE TIVa VopiCet Kat OvTLVObV THV Tod Xplotod Soyudtwv 
Kal VOW BEATIOV TL Kal iepwtepov Beiwv dmobeSe1yuevwv edpeiv Sivaoan, 
Kat OT1 trHV EAANVIKHY Se1oldalpoviay NHyEitat Kat&ntVOTOV, Kal TOUC 

OM aUTHs E€nMAtHEVOUS KatayEeAcotouG. ToUToIS TofvUV TOS CUKO@PEaV TAC 
ghéyEac, og pdvois Huds neioar Suvycetat, GAAG te WAEiota Kal ueyiotH 
KEPOAIVEl Kal TOV HEV Ev TH Tapdvtt ovyypa&pyati Adywv avroc aKkovoEtal 
ust’ erraivou, tov d¢ Aotdopidv ovKETL, GAN Ov of cuKO@avtat ovveokebacay 
NAn8wva' 


2. Scholarios, Ad Eugen. 117.8-14 


10 


OVvdE TH Teptot® toivuv yvwxAnoa cv note, ul Tob ovverdotoc 
Evdo0ev EpeBiovtos. Oic8a 8 Swe nEpi ye tx to1adta yp Siaxeioba1, 
el un trv Avagayopou peAAotpev veEtotacBa1 obyxvotv. Kattoi twéec abtov 
EV evoePeiv Paciv Ev tH mEpl Tod Betou b6En, kai prjte SiddoKev unte 
OVYYPA@EW vopOOEoiay TIVa KaIvotépay, Ev 1 Ta Muetepa Stacvpetan, 
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GAN Hudic Ord Packaviac abTH tortavtHy PUN EYELPELV, OUG O XPdVOG 
cAeyEet AlaV ATATWHEVOUG. 


3, Scholarios, Ad Gemist. 125.7—23 
Kai we rapa- 

Setyacr OVV AVTOIG KEXPNMEVOL Kal KAVGOLV GOLAWPEVOTOIG TV GwWPpo- 
VEOTEpWV MEpi TiS NUETEpac EvGwtas EAntSwv, ovK dv ‘ApiototeAous Kai 

10  TWhk&rwvoc brepadyoipev br’ GAANAWV avoripoupévwv' xaipoipEv 0’ dv Kal 
Tic Ec TA KPEITTW TOV PAONATWV AUBAUTNTOG Pio UNO THV EK Xplotod 
utiobévtwv éAcyxopevns. Kaitot kai ovyyvounv abtoic tiva VEeHOVTWV 
axrjKon Adywv tepwtgpwv Eyo. 'AAN ef tives vov ta compa “EAATVwv 
dveoiev Anprpata, TOUTOUS Maoly EV dovyyVWoTW KaAIVdETOBAaL TH 

15 WebSe. Meta yap trv Aapmpay tig wovapxiag dnddelg.y, Hv Exetvor EV, 
tic Eneicaywydic THv Pevdwvouwv avalpobvtEs BEddv, ToIg AOyo1s HOVOIG 
EtiUWV, 6 Sé Tod Ce0b ove@uTys Kat OvaWWNS Adyos, HETA TOV dvOpaTWwV 
yeyevievoc, &vayqrobntiitws Kat kaBapec motevelv Edidage, TOO viv 
Soiov adOic Oeororeiv Kai Thy dAdytotov Exetvnyy Oeorotiav avacwmrupeiv 

20 = dreoheougvnv re1pdo0a1, Kai Ve@v TIVwv dvayvwpIoLOUs Ek Prdocogiac 
bnEep Ti Tomntov Sidotpoov yvouny Kal aylotetac evotadeic, wc avtot 
aor, Kol Vououc HO@v Kal diattnys be’ HyeHovi Zwpodotpy Kat NAdtwv1 
Kal Toi Ek rode, kai torabtnv tivd Adywv optyAnv avOr¢ cuvdye; 


4, Ad Oe¢es. 479.17-28 
"AAAG néAtv cic MeAondvvjoov 6 duccefr|s loubevadtos 

Katapebyer Kyvw yap THVv Vijoov AUTTV TpOoPVEOTEpAV OVA TOIC TOVNPOTS 
avtod ongppaciv’ Kal PavepGc avtSO1 AvTTE Kata Tig abTOD owTNpiac, 

20  tocodtov d@povéotepoc THV Sidakivtwv yevopEevos, OTL WEP EKETVOL HEV 
tov EAANVioudy ExdiKobor Kat Adyois Kai ovyypagaic, yevexhoytac Bewv 
Kal vonaciac axpdvrouc HNO TOV NOINTHV Kal dyiotetac evotaheic, we 
adtot pacw, Kal MoArtEtac Kal ndvta Sr ta KaTACEonMOTA Kal obecBEVTA 
KAAGC Eic TOV Biov abOiIc Elodyelv TELPWPEVOL, Kata bé THV Xplotoo 

25 Adywv Kal Soypdtwv Kal Epywv Kal th¢ evoeBeotatns OpnoxKeiacs NEV 
odk &ved5nv obtw Kai avepas A€yetv FH ovyypdqew EtoAunoay, ei Kal 
tiv Kabalpeow tHv lep@v Tpaypatevovtan, 51’ wy eaipovoi ta BEBNAa 
KOI TIL@OL. 


5. Leg PP. 2-4 
TIAH@QNOX 
NOMON XYTTPA®H 


'H BtbAoc nde mEplexel, 
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OcoXoylav LEV THY Kata Zwpocotpny TE kai WAdtwva, 
ovopafouevwy tov did MrAocogiac avayvwpilouevwv Oedv 
TOIG MATPIOIS Tois “EAANol BEGv Ovdpaoty, EAkouEVOIC 
EKAOTOIG EK TOD OV Tdvu Tot cvVWdod ErAocogia, 514 
TAG UMO TOV Nont@v diactpopde, Eni TO WE UdAIOTAa 
d1 PiAocogig ouvwdov: 

"HOLKA KATH TE TOUS AVTOLS GCOMOUCE Kal ETL UNV 

TOUS LTWIKOUG' 

MoArtetav d€ Aakwvikryy, d@npnvevov ev abtiic tob 
ayav ths oKANnpaywylac Kai Toig ye MOAAOIC OK Ev- 
TMAPAdEKTOV, TpootiBepEvne SE Tig EV TOIs KpXouO! Ud- 
Mota pirocogiac, tod Kpatiotov dr] Toto TMV 
TAatwvikdv moAitevudtwv: 

‘Ayloteiac evotadeic, kal obte mepiépyouc, 008’ ab 

Tov d€0vTtOC EKAITETC: 

Dvorke de 51 Kata 'AptototéAnv ta TOAAG. 

“Antetar o€ mw 1 bthAoc Kai AoyiKav dpyav, ap- 
yatoAoytac te EAAnvikijs, Kat my Kat vyletvijc O1- 
aitns. 


1. Bessarion, Jz cal. 162.33-164.5 


35 


164 


“Otay O€ Taoav Wuxry dBdvatov TiOntat MAdtwv, pr) vouiodtw Tic 
Kal THV GAoyov avtov To1avtNv vopilelv - cuKogavtia yap Kal tooTO Kal 
Wpebdoc ~ aAAG trv AoyiKny HOvoy, fv Kal L6vrV KUpiwc ux abtoc TE Kal 
O1 CipEotWTal KaAobal, tag GAAac ov Wuxde, GAA Poydv etdwAa Kai Cwdc 
TIVAC TIBEHEVOL. CVUPWVWE TE YAP Kal KOVAC GmavteEc TI E1506 PUXdv 
ovpaviwy, datpoviwy Kai évOpwrivwv eivar So&&Coval, tO uev 

ETMOTNMOVIKOV 

MAVTWV, TO OE TEP! TavTa OpPodoZaotiK6v, TO SE TF] Uv dpc, mH SE Kat 
Eopadpevus Sogacov, UEXP! TOUTWV TO Wuxii¢ Svoua KUpiwc¢ KaTdyOVTEC, 
tag Sé Aoimas Gwd tivac, tH elpntat, Kat KatapopIKGc ob KUpiwe KAAODV- 
TEC ux, kal dia Todt tHv AoyiKiv HOvov oidpEVOT Te Kal S1SdoKovTEC 
dObdvatov eivat, Stav Wuxrv nacav d6avatov Agywou. 
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2. Leg. 111,34, pp. 174-6 
"Ov Sittdv TO yevoc drtepyalo- 
UEVOG, TO HEV Tavtn &XWpLotdov t1 TAs VAs Emoier Kat 
rabtnc cEnuugvov, to kAoyov 51 eidoc obunav, 10 8’ 

176  obkétiadriis 2Enupyevov, dAAG Tovvavtioy avTO EXOV 
aviv cenupevyy, Kai Zoyw pev ov ywploroy, Th O€ 
SuvapEL XWPLOTOV TE TI Karl avtd Sv, Kal TH KaO’ ExvtOV 
ovota ti Unepovpaviw tatty ovyyeveotepoy, THY WUXTV 
81) tv Aoyiktyy. ‘He ab tp1xf TO 150g Siaip@v, TO HEV 
NOVIWV TE TL EMIOTNMOVIKOV ETOLEL, KAI YVOLOV EXUTOD 
Exyovov, TO TOV Kotpwv, BEV yEYOVOS YEVOG OLPdvIOV’ TO 
8’ ob névtwv pev EmrotnLoviKov, OpPodoEaoriKov Se Mav- 
TW, OV Y’ dv UH] TH EmtotUN E~uKvoito, vdbov TE Ti OL 
Kat xBdviov yeyovos yévos Salpovuv, Kal Bev TE EOXO- 
TOV KAVIWV, Kal TOUTOIC Sn Séo1 UINPETLKOV: TO 0’ OD 
repli mavta dpBodogaotiKov, aAN AUAPTHTOV TE, KAI OV 
névu TOL omovdaiov Eavtob Exyovov, Try ye NHETEPAV Kal 
avOpwrivny Woxrjy, tod tHv Saipovwv TOUTOU YEVOUG 
Epectig MOV VEYOVUIAY. 


XII 


1. Orpheus, Hyvni, 1 (composed by Plethon from various other Orphic hymns)! 


Aidc, SBvutapia otbpaKa. edn Quandt 
Zed moAvtiunte, Zed Apert, trvSE ToL NpEICS 15.1 
yaptupiav T1Ognecba Autriptov Noe mpdcevér. 152 
G) Baothed, 51d ory KeqaAry E—avy Tade Tavta’, 153 
Zed oxnmtobye uéyiote’, Katarbata, ouppyoOvuE, 15.6 
TaVvToyevedN, apy!) RAvIwV Mdavtwy TE TeAEUTH, 15,7 
abtondtop’, uaKdpwv te Sed ma&tEp NOE Kal dvopay, 13.1 
GAAG xapEic Ao1Boior Sidou Ppesiv aloe Mavta 19.20 
Cwrv t’ dAPidOvpOV, Opod 0’ byietav avacoav 19.2] 
ciprivnv te Gedv, Kovpotpdo@ov, ayAadtipov, 19.22 
Kai Biov evOvpoLo cel BdAAOVTA Aoytopoic. 19.23 


| C£ Quandr’s editorial commentary and addenda to Orpheus, Hymn, pp. 19*-22"*, 
82~83, Keydell 1942, pp. 77-80. 

2 Plethon : Oia Quandt corr. Pierson ex peta. 

3 Plethon : Zeb Kpévie, oxnmtodxe Quandt. 

4 Plethon : ‘AtBaArg Quandt. 
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2. Orpheus, Hymni, 2 (composed by Plethon from various other Orphic hymns) SELVOIS WUOTITOAOIG xalpwv SotloIc Te GeBaopois, 18.18 | 
“Hens, Supiapa apwpata. (Aadoc eins ebtuxinv WWotyol mpo~aivwy. Plethon, cf. 8.20 : 
“Hpa taupactrera, Aldcg OUyatep mpeoPUtpa’, 162 5, Leg. 111,35, pp. 204-6 
WPLxXoTPOPous Maatv avpac® mapexovoa mpoonveic, 16.3 “Ypvoc TETAPTOS, ETIpNViwv d€ SevTEpOG, Ec MooedG). 
KOLVWVEIC Yap CMACL KEKpaHEVY NEPLoEMVG 16.6 AQ. wey’ dva€, Aroc vie mpeobvyéveBAe, Noce ov, 
TAVTWV yap KpatéEts povvn MavtEcai t’ avdooeic 16.7 overdone ti58' &yAaty mpovbywv obévet TE, 
untnp Ev te Bed NdE OvnTav dvOpwnwv- 14.9 Ommdon Ek A1dc E0T1 VEVEDOIG, THC TE KAT IPL 
EK GOD yap Kai yoia kal ovpaves EdpPUC Umepbev 14.10 : apxguev dé avdooev SevtEpos x Natpos EoxES, 
dA, paKarpa Ged, HeyoAWvoUE’, TapBaotrera, 16.9 Sct’ abd €Eoxoc Scow drteipw Eoti mpondvtwy, 
KAO UEv® EbuEVEOVOA KaA® yBovti NpocWwTtw. 16.10 over’ kp’ oloc €6vtwv Té&pMav got’ &yEvItOS. 
Lol udv Kai tévd’ obpavov EvpEa, TATpOG EPETMAiG, 
3. Leg. HI,35, p. 206 206 = tedEa OnApEEV, Ev @ Br cot KOMMES YEYOOMEV: 
“YUVOG TEUMTOG, Eripnviwy dé tp{tos, > “Hpav. totatv tp’ Hmoc aiév 18’ fAaos, w mdtep, eins. 








“Hoa, mpeoba Sed, OvyatEep Znvoc ueyaAoto, 
th¢ te Moce1ddwv mdo1c, bc 0’ for’ abto 6 got 
KaAGv, ufitep HEV tE OEddv, Tol obpavod Evtéc, 
nd’ VANS napaywyé, Edpnc toic THS’ eiSecony, 
duvduewes te S6te1pa Tponcons, huey t’ GAAN, 
no€ 0’ tH cic dpetyv géper dyAatny te &nacay, 
Tf TE VOLOUG ovvayelc, €& Wv Tol Totolv GAOIOLV 
TANBUG, did16tN¢ 8’ dua Eyyéyaev: od kod up 
ev Bidev SiSou, &c p’ dpetty fAews mpopépovea. 













4. Orpheus, Hymni, 3 (composed by Plethon from various other Orphic hymns) 
Hoce1d@voc, Svupioua cuvpvay. 












KAGO1, Mocetdaov Zyvoc nai npecbuyévebAe?, 17.1, cf. 4.2 
ovpaviwv™, poKdpwv te Sedv matep HSE kal dvdpav, 13.1 
O¢ vatelg Kopu@aiog Ex’ OVALUTOLO KaprVwy, Plethon 
dEUTEPOS EK Aloc EIANXWS TaAVTWV avdooEty. Plethon | 
Imme, XXAKOTOpEVTOV EXWV XE(PEGST ToiaIvay, 72 
evpuuedsov™, xap1da@ta, tetpdopov &pua SuwoKwv, 175 
dvak", mavtoKpatwp, tepwtate, dyAadttue, 18.17 








> Plethon : obAAextpe udkatpa Quandt. 





© Plethon : a’pac @vytoic Quandt. 

| ’  Plethon : roAvwvupe Quandt. 

| * Plethon : ZA@oic Quandt. 

| 7 Plethon : yaijoye, kvavoyaita Quandt. 

'°  Plethon : ‘AwWaArg Quandt, cf. above, p. 307, n.4. 
' Plethon : kvyo8aArj¢ Quandt. 

?  Plethon : vee Quandt. 












Manuscript Supplement 


(The supplementary texts and information to Alexandre’s edition of Plethon’s 


Laws) 


Manuscript Additional $424 


(The following text is a mere transcription of the parts missing in Alexandre’s 
edition, it does not pretend to be a critical edition. Only the most important 
misreadings and pecularities of the ortography of the scribe are noted. The 
original punctuation of the manuscript was sometimes changed to be more in 
accord with the overall sense of the text.) 


fol. 101.1-7, follows after: Leg. 132.11 [III,34] Alexandre 
Tpic hugpac Excotys npooayopeverv Vous’ Tpatov pEv EwSev ap- 
tl dvaotdvrac, 7 mov Kol SpOpov ét1 tods SpOpevopEevous’ Eneita dE 
SefAnc pera te 51) ta KAO KOVTA TOV Epywv Kal Mpo Seimvov' 
E10’ éonépac éc ebviyv Mon idvtac’ Ett 8 ev pev toic iepounvt- 
aic paKxpotépatc, Bpaxutepais 8’ év TOV NHEPwV Tats 
BeBrAoic Ypwplévous Taig MpooprcEeor’ Kal Zotwv O1 al 
Tpooproetc aide" 


fol. 108v.1-3, a lacuna in Leg 162.6 [III,34] Alexandre 
trivd_e dv mpdapnow Sedwiv ew te Kal ebpeveic Tpd- 
ceobe: Hv ot tijc Ev ypovw TE Kai ei Dramovons o1d16TN- 
Toc Th Coxata ciAnxoteEs NET ... 


fol. 114.2-7, follows after: Leg. 182.27 [III,34] Alexandre 
Kal TaAUTNGS Tic Tpocprjaews ev THV NEPOv Talc BeBri- 

1 ‘This manuscript Additional is in the possession of the British Library, London, having 
been originally copied by Kabakes; see Masai~Masai 1954, p. 554, Masai 1956, p. 394, n.6, 
p. 399, n.3, p. 400, n.1, for a brief description of the passages preserved there and not in 
Alexandre. A complete reproduction of the manuscript is now available on-line: www.bl.uk/ 


manuscripts/FullDisplay.aspx?index= l&ref=Add MS 5424 [accessed 12 June 2012]. 
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Aoig WETA TO KBDAOV ExEtvo ‘Kal Kyabd Anavta, Ondou TE 
Kal E¢ Goov YE Evijv KdAAIoTa Exovta mapayaydve’, €Eat- 

5 pobvtas TO pEtTacd nav xwpiov, Encyerv’ ‘ov péyac TH Svtt, 
Kal UMEppEyac’, Kal Ta EEfjc, Aypt Tic THIS Mpooprjoewe teE- 
AEvtiic. 


fols 118v.21-123.17, follows after: Leg. 202.2 [111,35] Alexandre 
Cua Wempwrat Ex Tob mavtodc ai@voc. & Kai tavtne S€ thc 
TIPOOPHGEWS EV THV NHEPOv taic BePrAoIcG pETa TO KGAOV 
Ekeivo’ ‘Kal UdALoTa Eni Taic LEiCool Te Kal TeAEWTEpAIC 
TOV OWPEDV, A MPOS DUGV EoyoHE TE Kal ExopEV’, EEox- 
119 = pobvtac 16 petakd nav ywptov, emcyerv: ‘ev otc 84 Hav 
TH Wxi] EG apETHS TE Kal To Kado’ Adyov ovAAauPdvete’, 
Kal TH AOITE, AXPL THIS THIS Mpoopricewe TEAEUTAC. 
‘Eomepivn emt vyoteia é¢ Ata mpdapnoic 
Zed BaociAd, ov avTOWV TE Mv Kai MaVTN Mdvtws ayévntoc, Ev 
5 TE EIAIKPIVOSG Kal OVdApT] AUTOS GaUTOD ETEPOG, Kal dya- 
Oav npeoPUtatdc te GUO O avTOG Kal Zoxatos, ovy EtEpdv T1 


Ov Emeita ayaBdv, AAN adto dr teyaBov Kal 16 n&v T6de Tapaywydc?, 
YEVITOV HEV TH aitia Kal tH dd cod Eivat Sv 8 dei TH GAw EavTOd, 
KO OUT’ TpYHEvov? xpdvw, oUt’ dv mote TavaduEVOV’ ETI TE EV LEV EK 


10 = roAAGv* te Kad GAANAOIC OpoAdywv ovveotyKdc’ Gpiota dé ool EK 
TOV EVOVIWV KATEOKEVACHEVWV EV TE TH] AUTH Kal &ptoty Kata- 
OTKOEL, TOV AMavTa cot aidva diaowldpEvov' ob TéAEOC WV 
TH] AKPA TE HOVWOEL Kai TH UNdev Ev oaUTa dpeEIvov te 
ETEPOV ETEPOV Kal XEIPOV KEKTHOOaL, ObdSEv Sr) Awe ETEpov, 

15 GAN 6 abtdc Eivai abtdc caUTH Kai Td nav T65e TéAEOV TH MéVTWY 
TE KAI TAVTOIWV E1dGV TANPWOEL, KAI TAV LEV GUEIVéVWV, TOV 
5’ Umodeeotépwv, ameipyacat kal dvtwe nav’ ov Mooe150, 

TOV HEVAV Ev TH TMavti taHde, teAEWTatdv TE TAV GavTOD 
EPYWV, KAL OAUTG OTL OuOLdTatov yeyévvnKac>, THV TE THV 

20 dAwv TOvde NyEpoviav avTa Enitétpacac, ovd’ abtéc, 

OvdE Ti} AxXpl EoXATWV THV SvTWV TpOVoOlac’ A~pioté&EVOG Oc Kal 
SUVAPLV AUTO TE kai OTw KAAW SwoLdv T1 OXF|Ua TEpItE- 
BElKAG, THY TE TOU Nyeio@an Sidwe, EtL Te Mapdyeny, 


* lectio incerta. 

npyuévwv Add. 

* noAdv Add. 

yeyévrxac Add. 

tpoviac Add., correctio scribae ex mpwvotac. 
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dtr’ &v Kai 51 avt@v oor yeyovevat SEov’, Kat Nol AVTOG 
nepiy’ ev Exacta avtoig tHv Epywv t1Betc' ov TOV vortov TE 
Kai bnepoupdviov obpravta SidKoopov da GavTOd 
bngotyoac’, névtwv TE Kal Tavtoiwy eldOv TE GuUEploTWV THV Ov- 
ciav neTANPWKWG, KA VOV AKIVHTWV TOV AUTOV, CUUTAV- 
to Kua te kal Epyw ta Svta pre tf Eavtod Exdotov 

vorjoel Bewpobvtoc, Bedv TOUTWV amdvtwV TH ye BedTN- 

tt Sevtépwv. 016 Hose dGv1 Kopvgatw op@v EG ye 

Eva tiva STL KGAALOTOV GUVESTHKOTWV KOOHOV, @ 1} ai- 

Ova tod Biov uétpov amosébwKkac TH wdév Ev AUT Taplov 
évreBerkévan, GAN cei te EVESTI KOTO, KAI WOAUVTWC TE Kat KATO 

Ta avT Levovta ravta’ ofj Siatdager kal obpavas dd¢, 

Ud MooeS@voc dn tod peydAov, tHv te dAAWV o@v Ep- 

ywv Se@v, EiKWV Gol TOD vontod TE Kal atwviov d1aKdoLOV 
ovvéotn’, Ex te KOavatwv Kal obtos Kal Ovytov dq ovvte- 

Oeic, va oot TEAEOV TO ObETAV dnoTEAEOON, Anavta 

éndou éc yéveotv Hew Eevijv drengés: @ tod Piou av 

ugtpov 6 née Te Kal dmELpos dnodedotat"® ypdvoc, AL@VvoG 

oor eikwv yeyovac: ob &1) del tO pév Sn oixetan, TO 6’ Ett 

ugAAe1, Kai TO pEV OUK ott, TO 8’ oUmW Eotiv’ Eot1 0’ EV TH VOv"' TE 
del Koi cKorpei, 6 51) GAAO del Kal GAA y1yvépeEvov, TOV TE O1XO- 
uevov Kal péAAovta SiopiZer xpdvov. oi Moce Sav 6 péyac 1e180- 
UEvoc, Kal TO TOV Kotpwv OEiov Ev TOUTW UMEOTNOE yEVOG EK 

tov apistov Wuxi eidous, Kat owpatos Tob TOUT Mpo- 

orjKovtoc abtd ovvOeic’ Ev oig Kal “HAtov TOV UEyav UMEOTHOE 

VG@ Lev TOUTOV Bei ovvEelEVKWG, TOV EV TH al@vi cot yeyeE- 
vypevov S1aKdouw, tis ye GAo Ev ATO Toiv ovotaLy alw- 

viov te 54 Kal gyypdvou Evexa ovvdéoews’ KPaTLOTOV 

Sé TV EvtOc Obpavod BEewv abTOV aTO~PVvacG, Kal AVTOV 

TE TOUTWV Myeudvar, Kal Ths BvNTis PUGEWS CUETdONS PETA TO TAUTIG 
iSta dpyovtéc TE kai Tpostdtov Kpdvou SypLoupyov, suvEpyous 
adt@ kai 8E dAAouc npodc ta Epya Sovc’ ois Kai abtois Opotav 

uv, ionv 8 obkét1 trv obotaotw dnodeduxKer' Og Kal TOV GNaVTA N- 
uiv toic Eavtod dmetpois nEpLddoig LETPHV XPOVOV OV TAVETAL 
repay yev Kat voxta te God tf Eavtob Exdoty obv TH navtt 


Séo1¢ Add. 
Umeotnow Add. 
owéotn Add. 
énodébote Add. 
viv Add. 
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aibépi mepipopa nepativwy. rwépav yév oic av Ung yiiv Excoto- 

TE ylyvytar’, pws taig Speotv Sti MAEtoTOV TE TapEXoV Kai KAAALOTOV, 
vixta 8’ oic dv Ono yiiv, duoibaddv uev mapaywpodvte GdAANAotV 
tais 8 avéroeot Te Kai LElWaEOL, TO toov Exdotote!? Ev KdoUM, 
apatpobvté te AANAotv kal MpootiOevte Ev TH pepe. ufiva dé 

TH] EXUTOD TE kal LEAs ovvddw Exaotn, Hv ‘HAtov Sn tov- 

tov devTEpay TH SuvauEL, O TOUTWV cor SnuLovpyoc ovvéotnoE’ 

pds Tl SEUTEPOV AUTH TE Tap’ avTOD Aaubdvovoay, Kai Hiv 
VUKTWP EKAOTOTE PAIVOVGAY, OILOGOV TE TL KAI ONOTE, Tvika 

TE AV AUTH KAONKH. Eviavutov 4€, TH ExvtoD Ep TOV Cw- 

opdpov tE kat AotOv Exdoty TEp1d5w" Fy Kai Ta Hpac, TA 

TPOGAYELW TE NUtv Kai dndyery, Eb MWS Kat Ev KOoUw TapéxE Tar 
coic Beoucic, 6 od¢ obtOc Naic npeoBUtatoc HooEdwv, THC 

TE TOUSE TOD Obpavod SnpoUpYiac NyoUpEvVos, Kai TO Satudvuv év abta) bE 
oTNoe PDAOV, TOU TE TOV otpwv Kal NUdv dy pEcebov, Zoxatdv te 
TOUTO DEWV PVAOV YEYEVVNKWC’ LETA yap TadTa Tv Bedv Ta yévn, 
Of] Mpovoia o avTOG MocEldwv Kai Pua Tac NUETEpAS Ev TA 

QUT® oUpav@ pEBdptdv 11 tHv te didtwv Kai dua évderexéorv cel 
TOG dyaBoic YPWHEVOV TavTOdaTdv BEedv yevan, TAV TE TaUTAV 
ETIKNpov UMEOTNOEV’ Aidious HEV Kal avTKG, Kai dya8oic Tapa- 
TAnoto1g EV TG TOIs THV Oedv, ovKETL S’ EvdeAEXEoI YPW- 

uevac, KAN &noPAntoics te Kal dvaAnmtoic ab, Kai SAwe b1- 
aAeimovoly, Emel oor ESEL KAL TOLOVTOU TIVOC Ev TH TAVTI 

t@dE Eldouc, Iva Ape TE Gol Kal TéAEOV I- 

Kavars amoteAeoOH]. Et1 SE, Ev TE KAI AUTO TPC AUTO 

V|PHOOLEVoV, Ov TAgiotov TOV yevOv GAANAWwV SteotnKdtwv, cAAK 
KATH OMIKpOV UTaAAaTTOVTWV Kat my Kai GAANAOIC Ev TOIC LEootEc E- 
QUT@V KOIVWVOUVTWV' Oia col Kal at rstepat aide Woyai 
OVOTHOAL, kai Tois Ovytois Toidde GWaoLv Evdetat yEeyo- 

Vacl, TO TE ABavatov TE Kat OvNntiis potpac SieotyKdc, 

EV UV ovvayovtt TE Kal £6 TAUTOV TI oVVdobVtT' we Unde 

TAUTH ETL TW Pvoee SEotHKoItHV, GAAG yiyvoité tic ADTHV 

Kal pic’ THV dBavdtwv tod toic BvNtoic MpocexEotatov, did 

TOV Ayab@v thv ovK EvdeAEXH UETOVOTaV, TOTE LEV E¢ BvNTOV 
evdoupévov o@ua, tote 8’ ab dnadAattouévou te kot Kad’ ab- 

tO Brodvtos. Kai TOUTOU OUTW duotbadov del Tov Enavtd TE 


correctio scribae ex ytyVEtat. 
correctio scribae ex EKAOTW TE. 
superscriptum: <KaOr]k> ol. 
seclusi, té 601 KA TE GOL Kal, 
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kai &meipov ypdovov xWPobvtos, WonEp kal HOvws TO TOLODTOV 
ovupatvew, oldv 1’ Hv. EvtadOa ob nudes todde tob mavtos d1- 

& Mocet8@vdc te Kal tv oGv paKapiwv naidwv BEG TETAXAG, 
i kai dyandpev xapav' kat cor xépw Enacav, Sonv oiot 
v’ ogy, fopev’ TAV Te GAAGV TdavTWV TE kai TavtotW dya0adv, & YE NIV 
Sedupnoai te kod Swpf Excotote, Kal wdAroté TE Kat d10- 
PEPOVTWG, Nc Kal Hiv petadESwxKac OerstNTOG Emel Kat 
& ye tiv Sick trv toradvtnv XOpav KapTavEetar TOUTWV ETA- 
vopOwolv ad ExdotoTE, Kal €G TAC TH BE1dT NTI HUGV MpooN- 
Kovoac mpdéerc Erdvodov MpocevElyaG Kai VOV, THOSE TH 
HuEpa, Hv pEOdptov unvcs Te olxopEvov Kal vEoU av lotauévou 
&yopev, dAAMAOw toiv Geoiv ovvidvtoty, mpds dé, Kal EvI- 
aUTOD, TOO Lev TeAEUTHVTOC, Tod dE &pXoEvon, dpti “HAiw tE- 
TPAULEVW Te TH XELMEPIVA, Kat THY NMEPaV Npiv EF EAaxt- 
ome yeyovvias!® abOic abFovtt, tis cerns ovviovons, TavTy 
tf} tugoa Entoxepiv tiva NYO te abt mEMoINMEVOL Kal 
tov H5n Hiv BeBiopévwv, TOV Te NUAPTHLEVWV TE Kai EAAEAEL- 
uuévey te Sr] Kat MemAnUpEANPEVWV Npiv KOTEYVWKOTES, Avot 
TE QUT@V aitodpEV, Kal NUDV adtav ExavapOwouv. trv ovv EoTEpI- 
VI TrVdE HUDV MPOGELYT]V TPOGELEVOS, TrV TE Eg yovata KAtotv, 
Kal vnotetav mavrpepov, & 57) Hiv avtoic obuBoAa, Epwtdc TE 
rob é¢ o€, Kal SovAgiac racdv Stka1otdtnys te OHOH Kai ToIc dov- 
Aevovar ovpqpopwrdtns t1HéUEBa, Adoov pEv THV SV a~ppocd- 
VV TpOoyEVOVOTWV Hiv KaK@v, kyaOav S€, Ta Te TapdvTa EUTIEdHOLV 
ta TE Un} Mapdvta, MpoonKovta Sé 1H mpdoBEc Adyov dpBdv, Kat 
dyaOv te kal KaKOv yvwpova, 514 Gedy, oi¢ oI Ta ToLadTo. 
ETITETPATITAL, NAPLOTAC piv’ dc Sr) KPATIOTOS HEV Apaptn- 
UdTWV TE Kal Poxiis Kakiag KaBaptrs, KpdtIato¢ 5’ ayaBwv To- 
plotrc te Kai PLAGE: Kai Sidou obv THV NUEPAV TE Kal UNVaV 
Kat EVIAUTOYV Taic Neplddorc THV LEV KAADV Eridootv 
Excotote foyer, TOV 8 HUAPTNYEVWV TE KO CHAPTAVOHEVWV WC 
tayeiav trv dndAvatv te Kal é¢ 10 Sov abO1c Endvo- 
Sov!’, éxel ob8’ Zot &vapaptytouc!® ndynav? SiateAgiv, TOLAU- 
TH tive TH bow eiAnxdtac, GAN we EAaXLOTO [EV OropLaAp- 
tavelv, wo taxtota 8’ EnavopPovtoGat, kai KaBop8ovv 
(¢ TA€iota TE Kai Wylota EbyouEva, eiddtes Ev Tf] TE GpE- 


éhayiotny yeyovnac Add. 
éndvwdsov Add. 
avayaptitous Add. 
nanav Add. 
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TH] Kal TH KAAG TO EvdSalpLOV TE Kai UaKdplov Kai iv do- 
SEdOLEVOV, EWS TOV AO ood METpwyEvoOV tod Piou Todde xpdvov 
EKTAMOAVTES, EC EKEivoV APrKdpEBa TOV Biov, Tov dueEl- 

15 vw te 87) Kal Oe1dteEpov, tod te Ex TO OvItod tobSe owpa- 
tos annAAaypEevov SxAov. Ei yap Kal Ths TOV SAwv Evexa ev - 
Hiv Kkolvwviac coi BEopois TH Ovnt@ tH tHde éevdedEeuc0a, 
GAAG Kai xpdvos NHiv dnodedota, Ev @ Td VEiov Hudv Kad’ avd- 
TO EV TO) LEPEL EKMOTOTE yltyVoUEVoV, BEelotépac TE Kal EavTO 

20 paAASV TI TPOONKOvONS HeEtat Cwris: TO LEV 6UOPLAOU 
TOTS MPOATOLYOHEVOIC, WV Kal viv” ye 51) évOevSe we E- 
KQOTOSG UVElaV TIVa ToLlOUpEBa, cUVOpYiaoov’ BEedv 
O€ TOIG NUOV EyyuTEpwW TE@uKdoL EvapygotEpov ovv_E- 
copEvov, didax8nodpevoev te On’ abte@v, & Sé01, kal MaVTO 

122 ~=KaAAtov te kati Gueivov mpaEov' we Un del KaK@V TOV ex Tod 
Ovytod tobde dvamipmAaito, AN Exor t1 Kai Biw TOAA® tod- 
O€ KPEITTOVI Kal BeloTepw xpro8ar' té& te KAAG, Kal ypdvov unKer 
TOV THOE OV opIKkP@ bmepPdAAOVTL dtE TEMUK6TOC GOV THV 

5 XEIPOVWV TAG duEtvous EK yodv THv Suvatav mpdéeic NoAv- 


XPOVIWTEPAG ATNOVELELV, Kal SAWS TOV KAKOV TOAD LEIlw Tayadd: 


GAN Exetoe pEv Npiv, w dgonota, d~ikou€evoic, S€onota tHv a- 


TAVTWV, ETELOAV Kai NHiv KaOHKH, doing Npwwv TE toic Exel, tAgwe 


TE KQ1 EVHEVEOL OVEUTEAL, TH Oerotdty te Kal MPovyovoH tod 


10 — Mpetépou yévous puoer’ 51’ wv TH tide Emdnuobvtwv Biw, yeyaAwv 


apXai dyabOv TH Ko nudv Ex cod Excotote éniméu- 
TMOVTAL, ETL TE MPOYOVOIC TE Kat yovedat’ ood TE Hiv Kal Be@v 
E1KOOL, TH MUG tod Ovytob aitia yeyovéc, cvvotkoic, 
OVVTPOPoIG OloTIoIvVOdV Ppdtopoiv: KAAOtC OiKEtOIC, O1 
15 av €¢ thv Getotépay te Exeivynv Gwrv Kal yaKapiwtépav mpo- 
APLYHEVOL TUXWOL NUOV, Et1 Etaipoic te Kai PIAoIc MHO1 
MOAITOY TE TOI TE AAAOIC KAI TOIg THV KOIVGV NUV KAAGC 
Mpootdou' toic dé Kal tov tHde Biov brEp Tic TOO KoLVOd TE 
Kai OModdzov yEvouc EAevOEpiac dnoPeBANKdovy, fh TOv 
20  kaeotyKdtwv Te Kal €0 €XdvTWV owTNpiW., fH] ObK dpOGc 
EOTIV WV KEKIVILEVWV ENAvopOWcEWS, TOUTWV TOIC KAAOIC Kd- 
yaQoig kal NUds ovvtd€aic, kat ovveoptder te kod obTavTL 
yupigerv dots vm0 MAovtwvi te TH Huetépw mpootatn, 
Kal TOV GAAwv Geddy toicg HUG éEmipeAntaic. Eoptv te kal mavn- 
122v  yopewv thv KaAAtothv Kal Berotdtny TV TOV TE SVTWV, Kal God 


0 vitv Add. 
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tod NpeoPUTATOV TOV NAVTWV aiTiov Evapyeotepav ewpiav. 
év STG) napdvtt doing, TMV ye NUapTHEVwWV AcAUHEVODG, TPG)TA 
uev KaBapouc TE KaBAPGcs’ Kal Goi TE Kal MAIC! TOI GoiC BE- 
otc dpeotiHc, trv tH lepoupyiay cylotEbool, Koll EEITA 
dnd tabtHS yevouévouc Seinvov te KOopiws EAECBa1, Kal KOITHY 
dudduvtov tiva KatadapBetv, dvayKa1otatw mpd¢ trv TOU 
Bvrytod Nv Tose <owWpatoc>”' Ec TOV ATLOVEVELNHEVOV AUTH XPOVOV GW- 
tHpiav mpdéEeic’ Kal Ovetpwv te ag’ VUdv EnimEp per? 
UNEP TOV HUiv Av ovpbnoopevwv Eviwv WoxaywyndEvtac, 
KaK@v te €Eavaoctavrac dnaGeic, dofous doiws sot Eoptacar 
Kal ufjve te tovde Kal Eviavtoy, ov émiPaivouEv, Kai TOV 
Aounov Biov dueépmtouc Katk Sivautv, Kal fool —pt- 
Dov we uéArota dieAGetv. ta te GAAa Katop9obv TMv Ka- 
AOv, Kal Geovc TE Gods TAISac, Wo mpémet, ceBouevous, 51 wv 
GOL, tT] MPOOr|KEl, TH NMETEPA KATAKOOETTAL, KAI CE 
Enel TOV TOV SAWV Uuvobvtac kpynyétny’ W avbtomd- 
top Zeb, @ Bev KuNTOPWV G01 YEYEVVNHEVWY TOY y’ UTEP- 
oUpaviwy Mpocexes TdtEp @ THVSE TOV MAvVTWV, TOV 
uév dugows, Tov dé did TOUTWV, TOV yE Ek Gob Hon Mpot- 
ovtwv mpeopvtate Snuioupyé W adtoKpatop TE 
T@ Svti Kal adtoteAéc Bacthed: bq’ od pdvov avuTtEL- 
Obvov Totc Naot EPEOTATOS ATaGa apyn EvOUvE- 
TOI W KUPLOTATE TOV Tavtwv dSéoroTa: ov EAC, MEYAS TO 
Svti kai bnépueyac Kal ood ta MavTa Tig SUVaUEWSs” 
Kal KAgouc Ago? GAN That te St, Kal ole" Aye TE OVV TO 
Taveti rHdse Kol ta HpEétepa, Sm cor dprota Eyvwotat TE kal 
TEpt HUdv, Kal Kua nérpwtar ex tod navtds aidvos. % 
tavTrv trv Mpdopnoly Ev ye taic KAAAIC aTdoAIS EVAIC 
Te Kal véarc Kal VNoTEtatc, MAT Tis UNVOS vEou NYOLLEVNG, 
gEqipobvtac” TO mepl Eviavtod, tod yev TedevTis, tod 0’ ap- 
Xf\¢ GAov K@AOV, Kai Ett TOD KWAOD Exetvod, Kal Pi}va 
TE TOVSE Kai EviaUTOV, ov EntPatvouEV, THV TOD EvlAvTOU 
pao, obtw dieEévan. Ev WEvtO1 Toiv Svotv UNVOS TOO tE- 
AEvTatov vyotEtatv, TOIv mpd THIS Evns TE Kai vEas, Kat OAV 
TE TODTO TO K@AOV eEatpeiv, Kal Et1 MPdTEPOV TO MEpI THs HEBOpioU 


addidi, cf. Leg. 138.19-20 [111,34]. 
emipnewet Add. 
duvaueos Add. 
mAéoc Add. 
eEqipodvtaig Add. 
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TOIV UNvoiv rHEpac. 2X abtar mpooproeic éc Pods UETPIOI 
EoTwv, WV KUpIMTath ev TOV Sedwev 1) Toft 1 éc TOV 
Baohéa Ata: ued’ Hv 1 eri vnoteta abty Eonepwty H Ec Aia, 
cid’ 1] EwOrv1), €10” 7 KaONPEpiviy*’ Eonepivh, E10’ 1] MPWTY TOV 
detAivov, Ener0’ 4 TOV Setdvav Sevtépa. 


fols 132.5-133.4, follows after: Leg. 240.13 [IIL,36] Alexandre 


eta tous dAAoug Exdotote, Hvik’ dv buvot oitivecobv GSwvran, 

goOroetar’ Eodnag pev exetvwv ddouEvwv, kal obtoc godnaé, 

dic 8 Exeivwv, ovtdc yE é¢ Tpic: obtw pEev obv Taic MpooKuvijcEoty 

ExdoTOTE, OUTW SE TaIG MPooproEaL, ObTW dz Toi¢ Buvolc, THV ye 

avOpwrwv Tous onovdarotépous xproOat, ois ye uN]v SKvoc & Tic Tpooh, 
. TOUTOUC 

exhetmovtac av kal SAag ta¢ Mpooproetc, Kal UdAtota év THV huEpav 

toric ePrAoic, toig ye Uuvors pdvoic ent tais MpooKvvrcEct XproOa: 

TOUS SE dr] Kai Ett av OKvpotépous, 7} Kai GAWwC ypapdtwv OTELPOUC?”, 

ekheimovrac av on Kat tous byvous, abtaic yobv taic mpooKuvroect 

Kai UOvaic MpocayopEveElv Tous BeouG Stw pev dv dvOpwnwv vdooc TIC T0- 

OLOTHTAL, TpdG YE TO UN] EDUAPMS TpooKuveEtV, KaV AdTE TH TPOC- 

POEYUATA TOV MpooKUVvroEewV IAG KddpEva EapKetv, TH ye 

dr] oUtTw mw<¢ EXovtr édv mE pry Kal &navta tadta ekAreinn tc, 

0 TOLOOTSS Tov EV TOV dvOpwnwv Toi PxOvpoTdtoIs, Kai Tod ye eboeBEiV 

OAtYWPOTATOIS TATTOMEVOS, Kal Wo UdAIoT’ &v ev Siky tattoIto’ Kai 

Hev Or] Kat Mpocayopevovta Exaotov tovc Veovc, obitwo We BobAOITS 

te Or Kal SUvatTo, teAevt@vta kai xeipa tHv Sekiav ireiv ntiav. 

év 0’ tep@, 7 ef mov Karl dAAO81 | TOV VouWwV TOVS_ TpoKEgolto BiBAoc, 

kal tavTHS antopEvos, en’ €€65w dn Svta, tiv xEipa obtw —rAeiv. 

GAG tabta pEv, otonep &v dSvvacta tic, H Kai Skvoc Mpoos}' totic 

YE UNv EvteAzic Toic é¢ Bods tadtac Mpooproeic MoLetv aipovpvorc, KéKEIVvo 

ETL HETA ye Sr] TOUS Uuvouc TO Krjpvypya KnpvttEc@ar' Sic te 

kai VEOUG MPOCELpNKSTES TE Kal GyloteVoavtEc KATA VOLOV, 

anoAvmpeba H5n BeAtious ti Evrev&er TH mpdc abtovS We ExaotoI 

YEYEVIHEVOL, Aloc Kal BEdv Ev Andon NUdv npdéer, 2p’ Soov y’ dv Hiv 

1] PVoIg Exoito, UEUVvwEBa' Tic dnd TOD yEfpovoc HUB mpd- 

Ta wnv EAevOeplag Kai dnabetac: Exeita Sé kai dpyic thc Kat’ avtod, 

Kol AUTAPKEiAG, EVKOOUIAG TE THIS KATA PLoL, Son Sbvautc avti- 

MOWWMEOa’ Tig TV MpdG Exdotouc oXgoEWV, TH TOV kaOnKdtwv av &- 


KaOipepivt} Add. 
in margine: aTMbpovs, 
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TOSOOEL GWINpIAC, F] Kal Wo péArota TEAEOL y1yVoiLEO’ cv, NIV 

ueAgtuw’ év dnaoi te kai névtN, 1 dv Olof T WyEv, Sots Eada, 

7 81) Kai pdovwc this HHiv TPoonKovoN,, Wc Exdotw SUvaytc, Tev- 

Edueba waxaprotytos: aAN Et1 unv Kal Ec yOvate dupw KE- 

KA1pévol, Ti Te TeAcutaig Evi] TSE Mpooxdvtec, OUTW arO- 

Aveda. ev pévtor TOV NuEpOv tats BeBrAois EEa1podor 

ta MOAAG adtod, Se knovttecOar S16 te Kai Beovs TPOcEIpHKO- 

TEC TE KAI APIOTEVSAVTES KATH VOLOV, ETI Kal EG YOVATE AUPW 
KexAtuévol, TH te teAevtata Evy fj tHSe TPOOXOVTEG, OUTW 

krodkvMpeba. Enerta Hv pev lepEwv Tg apf, AvTOV MpdG TOV AEWv 
TETPAUEVOV, Kal Ec Tpic TH XEIpE UMTIW Ematpovtac, THY YE 

ebyty exketvryv émAgyerv' ‘Zevs 6 Baothets, kal Oeol navtes, 

of £x Atoc E~opol THv NpETEpwv KaVEotHo1, Méorv byiv AEwW 

elev’ £q’ @ tov Aewv broxpivecBar, Swproti dSovtag’ ‘eiev" 

ciev' ciev 51) Kat ool Ocie” &vep” eav 8 lepewv pndeic” mapri, TOV THs Mpoo- 
KovioEews KatapEavta idiotrv, Kol TAUTHY EMAEyeLv THV EDXTVY, 

obKéti WEVTOL Exatpovta TH xEtpE’ Mpdc S€, Kal dvi TOD OyiV, NHiv | 
Agyovta Kai tovc Aoinovs: ‘elev ciev’ Elev’, UNOKPIVaHEVOUG, OUTW aTo- 
Abeobar' 2X 


fol. 133.4—5, Leg 58.1 [111,36] Alexandre 


Hr@v unvav Kal etov téE1¢ 3X (instead of: 1.21: Mepi Sediv Sepansiac)” 
Kai pev dn, Kol unol Kai Eten, toig ye KaTA PUvOL xproVat ... 


(in Leg. 58.2-60.10 [III,36] Alexandre) 


fols 133v.7-134.4, follows after: Leg 60.10 [II,36] Alexandre 
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iepounviac 8 d&yetw tdhode te Kai Toodode" MPWTNV MEV Kal ayI- 

WIdtrhv TOV unvoc EKkotov LEPOUNVIOY, vouunviay, All TO Basile, 
Sevtépav 5é, oySdnv iotayévov Mooe devi te Kai Beoic¢ tots OAUpTIOIG 
tpityy, Styopnviav, obpnaor toi peta Aia Beoig &€iav de dev- 

TEpaV TAUTHV PETA VoUPNViav: TeTaPTHY, SydOnv HBIvov- 

t0¢, ‘HAiw te kal Kodvw kai obpmaol Toic peta TOUS ’OALuTIOUG EoiC, 
néuntny, Evnv, TAobtwvt te idia tv dAAwv Gedy, kai Ent . 
Hpwwv cua, koi tav dAAwv eidwv te Kat oixeiwv TOV ye OtXOHEVWV LVNIEN, 
Extn, EVV TE Kal VEav, EN TH NEO adtav Em1oKepel TE, 

kal TOV YE TPAPTHEVwy, eKAcAetppevov te OF] Kal ReTANLYEANEVWV, 


Q<i Add. 
super linea. 


See below, p. 321, n.34. 
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TOTE YOOV WS WdALOTa ExavopOwoer. Hv 8’ 6 ur KoiAdc te H, Kal 

r Evy EKAinn, trv avery av dye En’ du@oiv, TH Te TAOvV- 

TWVL KOL UVIUN TH TOV OiXOHEVWV, NUOV TE AUTO TH Em1oKE- 

Wer a€lav de Kai tavtnv ths SixopNvias ob Wetw voytZew' unvoc &8 
Or] TOD veou, kal Seutépav te Kai Tpitnv iotéuEvov iepounviac bye, 
“Hog pev trv devutépav, trv S€ toftynv Docerd@vi Kal tod te- 
Aevtatov O€, dwoeKkatou ye dy 1H EupoAiuov, mArpouc usv 

OVTOG, TpitHV TE aMIdVTOS Kai SevtEpav, kotAov 4€, tetpdda 

TE Kat TpITHV Kat deuTEpav’ Tpit pEv MAoUtwvi te &yovtac dv- 

ti TH EVNG, Kai Ei uvrjuN TH Tv oixouévwy, Sevtéepav S€ kai 

Eviny, H tetpdba te Kai devtépav™, €¢—’ w mEp Kai tv Evyy te kal véav rij 
NUOV AUT EntoKeet te Kai EnavopOwoet. XX 


Bruxellensis 1871-1877 


(The amendments to Alexandre’s edition proposed by Francois Masai on the 
basis of the manuscript.) 


Leg. 86 [UL14] Alexandre, the text missing at the beginning of chapter is 
contained in Bruxellensis 1871-1877, fol. 66r, ed. FE. Masai:22 
KOIVOV TE AV YUVaIKdv xpricews, Et1 Te KpE@v E5wSr|c, mde TE Tic Ev oOiKig Th 


CUTE] KTIOEWS, THC TE Mape Tac teAETaG (sic) Exdotwv OK ciko@Popiac, TEpI 
TOUTWV OV EKGOTOU WC HdALoTa EV KOIPG Ely ErtoKePaoOan, Ta UEV AUTOV Kal El 
oOp0ad¢ vonoeteitan, ta 8’ OpOdic Exovta cv, dite Kor Tio oxeSov dvOpwrorc 
TapaMAnoiws vopiCouEva, tO) Tot’ dv Adyw Kai d6p8dc Exo, Kat... 


Leg. 98 [I,15} Alexandre: 
avtoevi (Masai after Bruxellensis 1871-1877) instead of abtoyevei (Alexandre’s 
conjecture from abtoyevijc) 


31 Add.: Sevtépac (= 8%). 
** Masai 1956, p. 125, n.1: ‘L’édition de ce fragment par ALEXANDRE, p. 86 est A 
completer, par le début grace 4 ce texte conservé dans le codex Bruxellensis 1871-1877 (de la 


main du disciple de Pléthon, Michel Apostolés)’. Cf. ibid., p. 398, n.1. 
2 Bid. n2: 


Manuscript Supplement 321 


Masai also showed that in Alexandre’s edition the following chapters of Plethon’s 


Laws are placed in the wrong order: 


1,36 = 121 (pp. 58-60) Alexandre* 
11,26 = Ie? (p. 82) Alexandre*® 


4 Ibid., p. 395, n.2 : ‘ALEXANDRE, p. 58-60, publie, comme appartenant a ce chapitre, 
un fragment que le ms de Londres intitule ‘H tév pve Kal etdv TaENs et situe aprés le 
fragment portant le titre du Livre III, ch. XXXVI. Ce temoignage autorise, auquel s-ajoute 
l'argument du contexte, doit faire abandonner la solution d "Alexandre. Celle-ci n’avait pour 
elle qu’une références d’Allatius : “Pletho, primo de legibus’ (De mensura temporum, p. 140), 
dont on ne peut contrdler le fondement.’ a 

35 Tbid., p. 397, n.d: ‘Alexandre a cru pouvoir attribuer les dernicres lignes de ce 
fragment au chapitre XXVIL. Le ms de Londres prouve qu’ il a commis une double erreur : le 


7 . 1 2 
texte est complet et donne uniquement le chapitre XXVI. 
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2 English: Christopher M. Woodhouse in Woodhouse 1986, pp. 233—5 (summary). 

> English: Woodhouse 1986, pp. 233-5; French: Anne Tihon in Meth., p. 61 (the 
astronomical part). 

4 Franco Bacchelli in Bacchelli 2007, p. 138, n.24. 

> English: Woodhouse 1986, pp. 313-14 (summary); German: Wilhelm Blum in 
Blum 1988, pp. 191-5. 
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Stamou in MArGwvoc Néuor - Vevvadiou Matpitpxov Evavriov tov HAn@wvoc Fepiotob, AOryva: 
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Ad Man. (Ad Manuelem) — Eis Mavound TlaAcoAdyov nepi tov €v TeAonovvijow 
npayudtuv (Address to the Emperor Manuel on Affairs in the Peloponnese), ed. 
Spyridon P. Lambros in LAMBROS IIL, pp. 246-65. 

Ad quaes. (Ad quaesita quaedam responsio) — Tpo¢ ypwtnuéva atta andKptotc 
(Response to Some Inquiries [of John VII Palaiologos}), introd., ed. and trans, 
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2002, pp. 585-602, 607-32. 

Aad Schol. (Ad Scholarium) — Ta obbévrn Kai aeApa@ pov Kupiw Tewpyiw ta@ SyoAupin 
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8 English: Ernest Barker in Barker, Social and Political Thought in Byzantium: From 
Justinian I to the Last Palaeologus, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957, pp. 198-206 (some parts 
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peopmax, Vizantiyskiy vremennik |Busanmuticxutl epemennux|, 6, 1953, pp. 397-404. 

> English: Woodhouse 1986, pp. 230-32 (summary); Modern Greek: Linos G. 
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10 Tealian: Franco Bacchelli in Bacchelli 2007, p. 138, n.24. 
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Justinian I to the Last Palaeologus, Oxford: Clarendon Press,1957, pp. 206-12 (some parts 
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an introduction and notes); Modern Greek: Baloglou 2002, pp. 143-83; Russian: Boris 
Timofeevich Goryanov in Teopruti Temucr Tlaudou, ‘Peau o pedopmax, Vizantiyskly 
vremennik |Busanmuticxut epemennux), 6, 1953, pp. 404-14. 


2 English: Woodhouse 1986, p. 277 (summary). 
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ALEXANDRE, pp. 300-311, corrections John Monfasani in Monfasani 
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‘Apiotoréhouc &veiAijpets (Reply to Scholarios’ Defence of Aristotle), ed. and trans. 
Bernadette Lagarde, Byzantion, 59, 1989, pp. 355-507; an alternative edition: 
Enrico V. Maltese, Leipzig: Teubner, 1985." 

De diff, (De differentiis) — Mepi (iv ‘ApiotoréAnc mpd¢ MAdtwva Siapéperaa (On the 
Differences of Aristotle from Plato), ed. Bernadette Lagarde, Byzantion, 43, 
1973, pp. 312-43; an alternative edition with a translation and commentary: 
Lagarde (1976), 2 vols."° 

De Hom. (De Homero) — Mepi ‘Ourjpou Kat tij¢ avtod ‘Thiddoc (On Homer and His 
Iliad), ed. and trans, Franco Bacchelli (forthcoming), a manuscript of the 
treatise from the British Library in London, Additional 10065, fols 52—53y, is 
available on-line: http://www.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay.aspx ?Source=B 
rowseScribes&letter=A&ref=Add_ MS_ 10065 [accessed 19.7.2013]. 

De Isthmo (De Isthmo) — Teds tov poodga [MavourA nepi tob IoOuod] (To the 
Emperor [Manuel on the Isthmus]), ed. Spyridon P. Lambros in LAMBROS 
III, pp. 309-12." 

De virt. (De virtutibus) — Nepi dpetav (On Virtues) [Georges Gémiste Pléthon, 
Tyraité des vertus\, introd., ed., trans. and comm, Brigitte Tambrun-Krasker, 
'‘AOfvai, Leiden, New York, K@benhayn, K6ln: Akadnyta AOnvev and Brill, 
1987, pp. 1-152" 

Decl. brev. (Declaratio brevis oraculorum magicorum) — Bpaxsia tig diaokgnors Tov 
év toic Aoyiorc tovto1g doapeotépus Aeyouévw (Brief Clarification of What Is 
Said in These [Magian] Oracles Less Clearly) | Oracles Chaldaiques: Recension 


de Georges Gémiste Pléthon — La recension arabe des Mayuka Ady], introd., 


13 English; ibid., pp. 273-7 (summary). 
14 English: ibid. pp. 283-307 (summary); French: Bernadette Lagarde in Conira 
Schol., pp. 369-501. 

15 English: Woodhouse 1986, pp. 191-214; French: Lagarde 1976, vol. 1; German: 
Blum 1988, pp. 112-50; Italian: Moreno Neti in G. Gemisto Pletone, Delle differenze fra 
Platone ed Aristotele, Rimini: Raffaelli, 2001. 

16 English: Woodhouse 1986, pp. 100-101 (summary); German: Blum 1988, 
pp. 188-95, Modern Greek: Baloglou 2002, pp. 131-7. 

7 English: Woodhouse, 1986, pp. 180 (partial summary); French: Brigitte Tambrun- 
Krasker in De virt., pp. 19-28; German: Gudrun Schandl in Blum—Seitter 2005, pp. 25-34; 
Italian: Pavlos Jerenis in Giorgio Gemisto Pletone, Tiattato delle virth, Rimini: Raffaelli, 
1999, Moreno Neri in Neri 2010; Russian: Igor Pavlovich Medvedev [HMropp Ilasacnuy 
Meareaes] in Medvedev, Busanmmusicxui eymanusa XIV-XV @6., Canxt- Merep6ypr: 


Aaereiia, 1997 (2nd edn), pp. 291-300. 
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ed., trans. and comm. Brigitte Tambrun-Krasker, ‘A@fjvat, Paris, Bruxelles. 
Axadnuta AOnvov, Vrin, Ousia, 1995, pp. 21-2. 

Diod. Plut. (De Diodoro et Plutarcho) (Opuscula de historia Graeca] - "Ex téy 
Atodapou kat TAovrépyou mepi tiv Eta Tv ev Mavtiveta ucyny év KEPKAGIOIC 
didAnyic (On the Events among the Greeks after the Battle of Mantineia), ed, 
Enrico V. Maltese, Leipzig: Teubner, 1989. 

In Cleop. (In Cleopam) — Movwdia éni tf} dorsi pocoriSy KAgorn (Funeral Oration 
on the Venerable Empress Cleope), ed. Spyridon P. Lambros in LAMBROS 
IV, pp. 161-75.” 

In Hel. (In Helenam) — Movwdia eis EAévnv (‘Ynouoviy) MoAnodoyivav (Funeral 


Oration on Helen (Patience) Palaiologina), ed. Spyridon P. Lambros in 
LAMBROS IIT, pp. 266-80.” 


Leg. (Legum conscriptio) — N6uwv ovyypagy (Book of Laws), ed. Charles Alexandre 
in ALEXANDRE, pp. 1-260? 

Mah. (Mahomes Araborum princeps et legislator) — Mwopétns pév 6 &pabdpyne 
te Koi vouobétng (Muhammad the Leader and Lawgiver of the Arabs), ed. 
and comm. Felix Klein-Franke in Klein-Franke 1972, pp. 3-8, corrections 
Demetrios Dedes in Dedes 1981, pp. 66-7. 


'* English: Woodhouse 1986, pp. 53—4; French: Brigitte Tambrun-Krasker in Decl. 
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introd., ed., trans. and comm. Brigitte Tambrun-Krasker and Michel Tardieu, 
‘Avon, Paris, Bruxelles: Akadnuta A®nvwv, Vrin, Ousia, 1995.” 

Proth. (Protheoria) - MpoOewpia eis tov Enitépiov MavounA TMoaAaoAdyov eic Tov 
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on His Brother Theodore), ed. Spyridon P. Lambros in LAMBROS IIL, pp. 
37; an alternative edition: Manuel Paleologus, Funeral Oration on his 
Brother Theodore, ed. Juliana Chrysostomides, OeooaAovikn: Association for 
Byzantine Research, 1985, pp. 67-9.” 

Zor. Plat. (Zoroastri Platonisque doctrinarum recapitulatio) — Zwpoxotpsiwv 
te Kai Mhatwvixdv doypdtwv ovykepadaiwors (Summary of the Doctrines of 
Zoroaster and Plato), ed. Charles Alexandre in ALEXANDRE, pp. 262-8.% 
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about the Book), ed. Charles Alexandre in ALEXANDRE, pp. 408-11. 
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Ad Argyr. 1 (Ad Argyropulum \) - ApyvponobAw (Letter to Argyropoulos), ed. Charles 
Alexandre in ALEXANDRE, pp. 372-3; an alternative edition: ApyuporovAeia, 
ed. Spyridon P. Lambros, ‘A@fjvan: ZaxeAdpros, 1910, pp. 216-17. 


2 English; Woodhouse 1986, pp. 51-3 (the text of the Oracles only, without Plethon’s 
commentary), Karl H. Dannenfeldt in Dannenfeldt, “The Pseudo-Zoroastrian C racles in the 
Renaissance’, Studies in the Renaissance, 4, 1957, pp. 27-8 (the text of the Oractes); French: 
Brigitte Tambrun-Krasker in Or. mag., pp. 25-36; Modern Greek: Maria Kekropoulou in 
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1997, pp. 167-230. 

23 English: Woodhouse 1986, pp. 88-91 (summary). 

4 English: Woodhouse 1986, p. 319, French: ALEXANDRE, pp. 263-9; German: 
Blum 1988, pp. 94-6; Modern Greek: Eleni Stamou in NANP8wvog Novo: - Tevvadiou 
Harpiépxou Evavriov rob MAfOwvos Feuotod, AOHva: EAebOepn oKerpic, 1997, pp. 127-9. 
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Ad Argyr. I (dd Argyropulum (1) — ApyvponovAw ([Further] Letter + 
Argyropoulos), ed. Charles Alexandre in ALEXANDRE, pp. 373-5; si 
alternative edition: ApyvponovAew, ed. Spyridon P. Lambros, ‘AOFvat: 
EaxehAdpioc, 1910, pp. 218-19. | 

Ad Gazae (Ad Theodori Gazae pro Aristotele de substantia adversus Plethonep, 
obiectiones) — IIpo¢ tac bnép AprotoréAous nepi ovatac Katé MAN Owvoc Ge0d5uWpou 
roo Fath avrilrwers (Reply to Theodore Gazes’ against Plethon for Aristotle 
about Substance), ed. Ludwig Mohler in MOHLER III, pp. 159-69, ' 

Ad Gemist. (Ad Gemistum) - Temot® t@ WjOwvi (Letter to Gemistos Plethon ) 
ed. Charles Alexandre in ALEXANDRE, pp. 370-71; an alternative edition: 
Spyridon P, Lambros in LAMBROS I], pp. 233-4. | 

In Bess. (In Bessarionem) — ‘Enarégiog Opnvdidns Evwv ppoiuov éni tT Gevotdérw 
Brooupiovi TH aldeoinwrerw Kapdnvader tig a&yiacs Sapivne Kei ravayuotérc) 
motpiapyn KwvotavtivoundAewe (The Lamentable Funeral Oration with y 
Preamble on the Most Divine Bessarion, the Most Venerable Cardinal of Saint 
Sabina and the Most Holy Patriarch of Constantinople), ed. Georg Gustay 
Fillerborn in PG, vol. 161, pp. cxxvii—cxl. 


JOHN ARGYROPOULOS 


De proc. (De processione Spiristus Sancti) — Mepi tijg tod dyiov Fvevpatoc 
exnopevosws (On Procession of the Holy Spirit), ed. Spyridon P. Lambros in 
ApyvporovAei, ‘AOfvai: LaKkeAAdpros, 1910, pp. 107-28. 


BESSARION OF TREBIZOND 


Ad Apost. (Ad Michaelem Apostolem) — Miyarhw t@ ‘AnootéAn (Letter to Michael 
Apostoles), ed. Ludwig Mohler in MOHLER III, pp. 511-13. 

Ad Const. (Ad Constantinum) — Kwvotavtivyy TohoaoAdyw (Letter to Constantine 
Palaiologos), ed. Ludwig Mohler in MOHLER III, pp. 439-49 (= Ep. 13); 
alternative editions: Spyridon P. Lambros in Lambros 1906, pp. 15-27; 
LAMBROS IV, pp. 32-45. 

Ad Dem. Andr. (Ad Demetrium et Andronicum) — Anuntpi Kal AvSpovixw, toic 
tov copot Teuiotod viedow (Letter to Demetrios and Andronikos, the Sas of 
the Sage Gemistos), ed. Ludwig Mohler in MOHLER IIL, pp. 468-9; an 
alternative edition: Charles Alexandre in ALEXANDRE, pp. 404-5. 

Ad Gemist. | (Ad Gemistum 1) - T6 cop@ Kok SiSaoKdAw Tewpyiw t@ Teurot@ 
(Letter to the Sage and Teacher George Gemistos), ed. Ludwig Mohlin 
MOHLER IIL, pp. 455-8 (= Ep. 18). 


* English: Woodhouse 1986, p. 13 (partial translation). 
6 English: ibid., pp. 233-5 (summary). 
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([Further] Letter to the Sage and Teacher George Gemistos), ed. Ludwig 
Mohler in MOHLER IIL, pp. 463-5 (= Ep. 20), ed. and trans. Anne Tihon 
in Meth., pp. 118-23 (astronomical part).” 

Ad Secund. (Ad Nicolaum Secundinum) — Te hoywrdtw avdpi Nixoddw to 
Sexovvdivw (Letter to the Most Learned Man Nicholas Secundinus), ed. 
Ludwig Mohler in MOHLER IIL, p. 470: an alternative edition: Charles 
Alexandre in ALEXANDRE, pp. 407-8. 

Adv. Pleth. (Adversus Plethonem de substantia) - Tpd¢ tx MAn@wvog moc 
‘ApiototéAy nepi ovoias (Against Plethon’s Against Aristotle on Substance), ed. 
Ludwig Mohler in MOHLER III, pp. 148-50; an alternative edition with a 
translation: John Wilson Taylor in Taylor 1924.” 

Contra Gemist. (Contra Gemistum) — ‘AvtiAnipens Eri toic mpoc TO UnEP Aativwv 
BiBAtov ypageiow Und t00 {TAH Awvoc} [Teuotob] (Reply to {Plethons} [Gemistos] 
Writing against the Treatise in Support of the Latins), ed. and trans. John 
Monfasani in Monfasani 1994, pp. 848-54.” 

De nat. (De natura et arte) — Eit, pbors Kai n téxvn Bovdevoveat ij ob (Whether Nature 
Deliberates or not), ed. Ludwig Mohler in MOHLER III, pp. 91-147 (including 
the Latin version), corrections John Monfasani in Fiaccadori 1994, pp. 323-4. 

Ep. (Epistolae) — (Lettres), ed. Ludwig Mobler in MOHLER UL, pp. 415-600. 

In cal. (In calumniatorem Platonis) — "EXeyxor tv Kate MAdtwvos BAaopnuiv 
(Against the Calumniator of Plato), ed. Ludwig Mohler, Paderborn: Schéningh, 
1927 (Kardinal Bessarion als Theologe, Humanist und Staatsmann, vol. 2); 
reprinted Aalen: Scientia, 1967 (including the Latin version). 

In Cleop. (In Cleopam) — Movwdto eri tfj Berotdty Kai evoepei Kupia NUOY, TH codipw 
Kai paxapirid: Bacidican kup KA€omn th HaAmodoyivn ovyypapeion Tapa TOD 
év icoouovdxorc Bnooapiwvos (Funeral Oration on Our Most Divine and Pious 
Lady, the Venerable and Blessed Lady Empress Cleope Written by the Monk 
Bessarion), ed. Spyridon P. Lambros in LAMBROS IV, pp. 154-60. 

Mar. (In Mariam) — Tlpo¢ tov Boohéa, tiv ad~vyov [Maptav Kouvyviyv] 
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Emperor Having Lost His Wife [Maria Comnena/]), introd. and ed. Anna 


7 English: ibid., p. 236 (summary); French: Anne Tihon in Meth., pp. 122-3 (the 
astronomical part). 

8 English: Woodhouse 1986, pp. 14-15 (summary); Italian: Elpidio Mioni in Mioni 
1991, p. 169. 

29 English: John Wilson Taylor in Taylor 1924, pp. 123-5. 

30 ‘The original text was presumably published under che name Gemistos, not Plethon; 
cf. the discussion above, pp. 235-8. Italian: John Monfasani in Contra Gemist., pp. 848~54. 
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Gentilini, “Una consolatoria inedita del Bessarione, in Scritti in onore di 
onore di Carlo Diano, Bologna: Patron, 1975, pp. 149-64. 

Vers. in Gemist. (Versus in Gemistum) — Ztixor eis TAyOwva emer (Funerg] 
Verses on Gemistos), ed. Ludwig Mohler in MOHLER III, p. 469; an 
alternative edition: Charles Alexandre in ALEXANDRE, p. 406.3! 


NICCOLO CAPRANICA 


Acta — Acta in Funere Nicaeni (Ihe Funeral Oration on Bessarion), ed. Ludwig 
Mohler in MOHLER IIL pp. 404-14. 


LAONIKOS CHALKOKONDYLES 


Hist. (Historiarum demonstrationes) ~ ‘AnodetEei iotopiiv (Demonstrations of 
Histories), ed. Jené Darké, 3 vols, Budapest: Academia Litterarum Hungarica, 
1922-1927. 


CHARITONYMOS HERMONYMOS 


In Gemist. (In Gemistum) — Yuvwdsiat® oopwrétw didackéAw kvupiw Tewpyiw té 
Teuiot@ (Funeral Oration on Most Sage Teacher, Lord George Gemistos), ed. 
Charles Alexandre in ALEXANDRE, pp. 375-86.” 


CYRIAC OF ANCONA 


Ep. (Epistulae) [Later Travels] — Letters [and Diaries], vol. 1, introd., ed. and 
trans. Edward W. Bodnar and Clive Foss, Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2003 WU Tatti Renaissance Library, vol. 10). 


JOHN EUGENIKOS 


Acol. in Marc. Eugen. (Acoluthia in Marcum Eugenicum) — ‘Axohov6ia sic tov 
Mdpxov Evyevixov (Akolouthia of Mark Eugenikos), ed. Louis Petit, Studi 
bigantini, 2, 1927, pp. 193-235. 


Ad Gemist. (Ad Gemistum) - Té Teuiot@ (Letter to Gemistos), ed. Emile Legrand 
in Legrand 1892, pp. 291-2; an alternative edition: Spyridon P. Lambros in 
LAMBROS |, pp. 154-5. 


*' Italian: Mioni 1991, p. 168. 
** English: Woodhouse 1986, pp. 7-12 (summary). 
* English: Edward W. Bodnar and Clive Foss in Ep. 
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FRANCESCO FILELFO 


Ad Dom. (Ad Dominicum) - Ad Dominicum Barbadicum (Letter to Dominicus 
Barbadicus), ed. James Hankins in Hankins 1991, pp. 515-23 (text 30). 

Ad Gemist. (Ad Gemistum) — Tewpyiw Teurotg) (Letter to Gemistos), ed. Emile 
Legrand in Legrand 1892, p. 48.” 

Ad Sax. (Ad Saxolum) - Ad Saxolum Pratensem (Letter to Saxolus Pratensis), ed. 
Charles Alexandre in ALEXANDRE, p. xx, n.1.” 

Vers. in Gemist. (Versus in Gemistum) ~ Tewpyiw t@ Teurot@ (Verses to Gemistos), 
ed. Emile Legrand in Legrand 1892, p. 49.” 


THEODORE GAZES 


Ad Bess. (Ad Bessarionem) — KapSwéAe Byooapiwvi (Letter to Cardinal 
Bessarion), introd., ed. and trans. Lotte Labowsky in Labowsky 1968 (some 
parts of the text).”” 

Ad Phil. (Ad Franciscum Philelphum) — Spayxionw DA<Apw (Letter to Francesco 
Filelfo), ed. Petrus A.M. Leone in Theodori Gazae Epistolae, Napoli: D'Auria, 
1990, pp. 96-103. 

Adv. Pleth. (Adversus Plethonem pro Aristotele de Substantia) — Tpo¢ TAj0uva 
imép ApiototéAouc (Against Plethon for Aristotle on Substance), ed. Ludwig 
Mohler in MOHLER IIL, pp. 151-8. 

De fato — Mepi Exovotou kai dxovatov (On Fate), ed. Ludwig Mohler in MOHLER 
IIL, pp. 236-46. 

De mens. (De mensibus) — Hepi unv@v (On Months), ed. Jacques-Paul Migne in 
PG, vol. 19, pp. 1168-1217. 


LILIO GREGORIO GIRALDI 


De poet. (Dialogi duo de poetis nostrorum temporum) | Two Dialogues on Modern 
Poets}, ed. and trans. John N. Grant, Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2011 (I Tatti Renaissance Library, vol. 48). 


34 French: Legrand 1892, pp. 48-9. 

35 Alexandre’s citation is taken from the edition of Filelfo’s letters published in Paris in 
1503, bk. y, fol. lvii. Kndés 1950, p. 140, was not able to find this letter in the 1503 edition, to 
which Alexandre refers, but discovered it in the one from 1513. The text may be found e.g. 
in Epistolae familiares Domini Francisci Philelphi, Venetiis: Johanes Tacuinus, 1498, fol. 24. 
36 French: Borje Knoés in Knés 1950, p. 139. 

37 English: Lotte Labowsky in Gazes, Ad Bess., pp. 179-80, 183-4, 185-6, 188, 193-4 
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MonkxK GREGORIOS 


In Gemist. (In Gemistum) — Movedia 1 cop@ SidaoKdhw Tewpyiw té Teorey 
(Funeral Oration on Sage Teacher George Gemistos), ed. Charles Alexandte in 
ALEXANDRE, pp. 387-403. 


JOHN VIII PaLaro_ocos 


Ad Gemist. (Ad Gemistum) - TIpéc tov piAdaogov Temotdv (Letter to the 
Philosopher Gemistos), introd., ed. and trans. Linos G. Benakis in Benakis 1974, 
pp. 330-47, 349; reprinted in Benakis 2002, pp. 585-602, 605.» 


ANDRONIKOS KALLISTOS 


Def. Gazae (Defensio Theodori Gazae adversus Michaelem Apostolium) — Tpdc 
tag MiyarAov Anootddov Kard Oeddwpov aveidnwerc (Reply of Theodore Gazes 
to Michael Apostoles), ed. Ludwig Mohler in MOHLER IIL, pp. 170-203. 


MATTHEW KAMARIOTES 


Ad Cab. (Ad Demetrium Raul Cabacen) — Te évSoéorétw Kori edueveatdtw kpyovtt 
NUETEPW aVOEVTH KUpiw AnuNtpiw PaovaA Kabduyn (Letter to Most Honourable 
and Kind Ruler, Our Sovereign Lord Demetrios Raoul Cabaces), ed. Emile 
Legrand in Legrand 1892, pp. 311-12. 
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Paneg. (Panegyricus) — Panegyricus in laudem amplissimi patris d. Bessarionis 
(Panegyric in Praise of the Most Distinguished Father Sir Bessarion), ed. 
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Ad Cab. (Ad Demetrium Raul Cabacen) — Té abbévty pov t@ &dSeh~@ uov Kup@ 
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*8 English: Woodhouse 1986, pp. 7-12 (summary). 


*° English: ibid., pp. 229 (summary); Modern Greek: Linos G. Benakis in John VIII 
Palaiologos, Ad Gemist., Benakis 1974, p. 348, Benakis 2002, p. 604. 
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40 English: Woodhouse 1986, pp. 314-15 (summary). 
“1 English: ibid., pp. 267-8 (summary). 
#2 The original text was supposedly published under the name Gemistos, not Plethon; 
cf. the discussion above, pp. 235-8. English: Woodhouse 1986, pp. 278-81 (summary). 

® English: Woodhouse 1986, pp. 359-61 (summary); Modern Greek: Eleni Stamou 
in TIAnSwvoc Noor - Tevvadiov Matpiépxov ‘Evavriov tob MAj@wvoc reurotob, AOrva: EAevdepn 
oxepic, 1997, pp. 137-67. 
“4 English: ibid., pp. 315-18 (summary). 
English: ibid., pp. 278-81 (summary). 
*© English: ibid., pp. 240-66 (summary). 
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Florence (1438~-1439)], ed. and trans. Vitalien Laurent, Roma: Pontificiurm 
Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1971 (Concilium Florentinum: 
Documenta et scriptores, vol. 9), 


THEODORE II PALAIOLOGOS 


Bull. arg. (Bulla argentea) — ‘ApyvpdpovAdov énixvpodv tac Ktijoec tv vidv Tob 
Teuotob Savdpiov kai Bovoty (Silver Bull Confirming the Possesions of the Sons 
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Ad Bess. (Ad Bessarionem) -— Bessarioni cardinali Niceno et patriarche 
Constantinopolitano (Letter to Bessarion, Cardinal of Nicaea and Patriarch 
of Constantinople), ed. John Monfasani in Collectanea Trapezuntiana: Texts, 
Documents, and Bibliographies of George Trebizond, Binghamton, NY: 
Medieval & Renaissance Texts & Studies, 1984, pp. 161-87. 

Adv. Gazam (Adversus Gazam) — Adversus Theodorum Gazam in perversionem 
Problematum Aristotelis (Against Theodore Gazes on the Corruption of 
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